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THE  STRUGGLE  FOR  EMPIRE  WITH  THE 
MAIIllATTAS.* 

A  FEW  words  of  preface  are  needed  to 
explain  why  we  ask  of  our  readers  to  revis¬ 
it  past  scenes  of  Indian  liistory.  We 
jjovern  India  as  it  seemeth  best  to  our 
English  wisdom,  but  no  response  ever 
comes  to  us  from  the  people  themselves 
to  say  if  we  are  doing  things  well  or  ill. 
Our  work  has  to  be  done  in  the  darkness. 
Whatever  may  be  in  the  minds  of  our 
subjects— in  whatever  way  our  legisla¬ 
tion  may  affect  them,  they  cover  up  their 
feelings  in  silence.  It  is  from  this  reti¬ 
cence  that  the  apathy  and  want  of  pub¬ 
lic  spirit,  which  are  the  marked  charac¬ 
teristics  of  the  Bengali  alone,  have  been 
popularly  extended  to  all  the  inhabitants 
of  Hindustan.  It  is  true  that  we  have 
in  a  great  measure  produced  the  results 
we  deplore.  In  rooting  out  the  tares  we 
have  well-nigh  destroyed  the  wheat  also. 
We  have  almost  starved  to  death  all  the 
higher  and  better  parts  of  the  native 
character.  To  know  at  this  time  what 

*  History  of  the  MahraUas.  By  James  Grant 
Duff,  Esq.  Longman  and  Co.  London :  182G. 
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the  Hindustani  really  is,  we  must  go  back 
to  a  period  anterior  to  the  consolidation 
of  British  rule.  To  judge  of  his  c.apac- 
ities,  both  for  good  and  evil,  we  must 
realize  him  as  he  was,  before  he  fell  stun¬ 
ned  beneath  the  mace  of  British  power. 
The  present  essay  is  intended  as  a  small 
contribution  towards  this  knowledge. 
Dark  as  in  many  respects  the  picture  is 
which  w'e  have  been  compelled  to  draw, 
there  are  not  wanting  bright  gleams  of 
hope  ;  instances  of  high  courage,  lofty 
aims,  true  nobleness,  and  great  abilities, 
which  we  feel  confident  are  still  to  be 
found  among  the  people  of  India,  need¬ 
ing  only  to  be  set  free  from  the  thraldom 
in  which  they  have  been  hitherto  held, 
and  to  work,  under  happier  auspices  and 
a  wiser  guidance,  to  accomplish  by  no 
slow,  uncertain  steps,  the  regeneration  of 
their  coimtry. 

Maharashtra,  or  the  country  of  the 
Mahrattas,  is  that  portion  of  Hindustan 
which  lies  between  the  range  of  moun¬ 
tains,  stretching  along  the  south  of  the 
Nerbudda  river,  parallel  to  the  Vindhya 
chain,  and  a  line  drawn  from  Goa,  on 
the  sea-coast,  through  Bidar  to  Chanda, 
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on  the  Warda  river.  The  Warda  is  its  up  from  infancy  to  manhood.  His  fa- 
boundary  on  the  east,  and  the  sea  on  the  tlier,  Shahjee  Bhonslay,  was  a  distin- 
west.  The  great  feature  iii  this  tract  of  guished  soldier  in  the  service  of  Moham- 
country  is  the  range  of  the  Siadri  moun-  med  Adil  Shah,  the  King  of  Beejapore. 
tains,  commonly  called  the  Ghats,  which  In  addition  to  his  estates  in  Maharash- 
runs  along  the  western  part  of  it,  thirty  tra,  Shahjee  possessed  extensive  lands  in 
or  forty  miles  from  the  sea.  On  the  west  the  Carnatic.  These  he  retained  under 
these  hills  rise  up  abruptly,  almost  from  his  personal  superintendence ;  but  those 
the  level  of  the  sea ;  but  on  the  east  in  the  vicinity  of  Poona  were  intrusted 
they  support  a  table-laud  1600  or  2000  to  the  care  of  a  Brahmin  named  Dadajee 
feet  high,  which  stretches  with  a  gradual  Konedeo.  He  was  a  man  of  great  intel- 
slope  to  the  eastward,  far  beyond  the  licence,  and  stood  high  in  the  confidence 
limits  of  Maharashtra,  to  the  Bay  of  ot  his  master,  who  also  committed  to 
Bengal.  him  the  care  of  his  second  son  Sivajee. 

The  narrow  strip  of  land  between  the  •  Sivajee  was  carefully  instructed  in  all 
hills  and  the  sea  is  called  the  Concan,  the  accomplishments  befitting  a  Mahratta 
and  native  legends  relate  that  the  sea  gentleman  of  birth  and  position.  He 
once  washed  the  foot  of  the  hills,  and  could  never  w’rite  his  name,  but  he  was 
that  this  narrow  strip  was  rescued  by  an  unerring  marksman,  a  most  accom- 
the  interposition  of  one  of  the  gods,  plished  horseman,  and  skilled  to  perfec- 
Although  so  far  below  the  Ghats,  the  lion  in  the  use  of  sword,  spear,  and  dag- 
Concan  is  not  a  level  tract  of  country,  ger.  His  guardian  impressed  him  deep- 
but  broken  and  rugged,  with  huge  moun-  ly  with  all  the  religious  feelings  of  the 
tains  starting  abruptly  from  its  surface,  Hindoo,  and  his  own  tastes  caused  him 
covered  in  parts  with  thick  and  almost  to  listen  with  delight  and  avidity  to  the 
impenetrable  jungle,  and  intersected  by  tales  of  his  country’s  departed  glory  re- 
numberless  streams.  The  roads  are  for  lated  in  the  Hindoo  epics,  and  the  wild 
the  most  part  merely  stony  footpaths  (ex-  legends  of  his  countrymen.  His  as- 
cept  where  English  engineers  have  been  sociates  were  his  father’s  soldiery,  and 
at  work),  which  become  more  and  more  the  wild,  fearless  hill-men  among  whom 
inaccessible  as  they  ascend  the  hills.  he  lived.  Before  he  was  sixteen  he  knew 

The  summits  of  the  ridge  itself  are  every  forest  path  and  every  mountain 
bare  rocks;  its  sides  are  covered  with  defile  of  the  country  in  which  he  after- 
tall  trees,  mixed  with  underwood.  A  wards  established  himself  as  king ;  and 
dense  forest,  inhabited  by  w'ild  beasts,  it  was  whispered  that  he  had  already 
spreads  over  the  table-land  for  some  shared  in  several  extensive  gang  robber- 
distance  to  the  east,  when  the  valleys  be-  ies  committed  in  the  Concan. 
come  open  and  fertile,  and  are  graduallj^  Dadajee  was  alarmed  at  these  indica- 
lost  in  those  interminable  plains  so  w’eari-  tions  of  a  wild  and  lawless  spirit  in  his 
some  to  the  mind  and  eye  of  the  Euro-  young  pupil.  He  strove  to  wean  him 
pean  compelled  to  pass  his  life  in  India,  from  his  companions  by  intrusting  him 
^e  prospect  from  the  summits  of  the  with  important  duties  in  the  manage- 
Ghats,  especially  to  the  southward  of  ment  of  his  father’s  estate.  But  the 
Poona,  is  the  grandest  conceivable,  young  Mahratta,  feeling,  perhaps,  the 
Mountain  aflermountaintow'ers  up  in  end-  fierce  and  bent  of  his  own  genius,  had 
less  succession,  covered  with  trees,  except  fixed  his  mind  upon  becoming  an  inde¬ 
in  places  where  the  huge  black  barren  pendent  sovereign,  and  Dadajee’s  pru- 
rocks  are  so  solid  as  to  prevent  the  hardi-  dent  counsels  were  disregarded.  The 
est  shrub  from  striking  root  in  their  in-  circumstances  of  the  time  were  calculat- 
terstices.  In  the  rainy  season,  tempests  ed  to  kindle  his  ambition,  and  the  con- 
and  thunderstorms  of  the  most  tremen-  dition  and  nature  of  the  country  offered 
does  character  break  along  the  summits  facilities  for  the  accomplishment  of  his 
of  these  mountmns ;  and  the  wild  lux-  purposes  of  which  Sivajee  was  not  slow 
uriance  of  the  vegetation  heightens  the  to  «,vail  himself. 

splendor  and  sublimity  of  the  scene.  The  summits  of  the  Ghats  are  frequent- 

It  was  at  Poona,  in  the  very  heart  of  ly  crowned  with  huge  masses  of  basaltic 
this  romantic  region,  that  Sivajee,  the  rock.  These,  with  little  aid  from  art, 
founder  of  the  Mahratta  empire,  grew  can  be  formed  into  strong  fortresses. 
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In  many  of  them  are  springs  of  the 
finest  water,  and  in  all  a  supply  can  bo 
secured  in  tanks  or  reservoirs  during  the 
periodical  rains  from  May  to  October. 
The  rulers  of  the  country  had  not  been 
blind  to  these  natural  advantages.  They 
cut  flights  ofsteps  or  winding  roads  up  the 
rocks,  and  studded  the  whole  country  with 
forts,  w'hich  from  their  situation  seemed 
impregnable.  But  from  the  carelessness 
of  the  garrisons,  the  neglect  of  govern¬ 
ment  in  keeping  them  supplied  with  pro¬ 
visions,  and  other  causes,  these  forts  in 
time  of  war  had  never  opposed  to  an  in¬ 
vading  enemy  a  resistance  at  all  com¬ 
mensurate  with  their  strength,  and  they 
were  in  consequence  deemed  of  small  im¬ 
portance.  With  a  few  exceptions  they 
were  left  ungarrisoned,  and  only  under 
the  general  control  of  the  revenue  officers 
in  whose  districts  they  chanced  to  be 
situated. 

Sivajee  divined  the  use  that  might  bo 
made  of  them  in  proper  hands,  and  re¬ 
solved  to  begin  his  career  by  getting 
some  of  them  in  his  possession.  Twenty 
miles  to  the  south-west  of  Poona,  the 
strong  fort  of  Torna  rose  on  the  summit 
of  a  jtrecipitous  hill.  This  was  Sivajee’s 
first  acquisition.  The  means  he  employ¬ 
ed  to  overcome  the  scruples  of  the  officer 
in  charge  are  not  known ;  but  once  in 
possession,  ajudicious api)licationof  argu¬ 
ments  and  bribery  convinced  the  Court 
of  Beejapore  that  he  (Sivajee)  was  the 
proper  person  to  remain  in  cliarge.  This 
event,  which  may  be  said  to  have  been 
the  laying  of  the  foundation-stone  of  the 
Mahratta  array,  occurred  in  the  year  1646. 
In  digging  up  some  ruins  in  his  new  ac¬ 
quisition,  Sivajee  discovered  a  large  quan¬ 
tity  of  treasure.  This  piece  of  good- 
fortune  was  attributed  by  his  associates 
to  the  beneficent  interposition  of  the 
goddess  Bhowannee,  and  the  prestige 
of  Sivajee,  as  one  under  divine  protec¬ 
tion,  was  greatly  increased.  Sivajee  em¬ 
ployed  the  treasure  in  the  purchase  of 
arms  and  ammunition,  and  in  fortifying 
a  hill-top  which  had  hitherto  been  left 
vacant.  This  fresh  act  of  aggression 
roused  the  suspicions  of  the  Beejapore 
Court,  but  only  to  be  allayed  by  renew¬ 
ed  applications  of  money  and  protesta¬ 
tions.  Shortly  after,  Dadajee  died. 
Sivajee  at  once  commenced  to  act  with 
greater  vigor.  He  took  charge  of  his 
rather’s  estates,  appropriated  the  reve¬ 


nues  to  his  own  uses,  and  by  his  usual 
combination  of  money  and  dexterity, 
contrived  to  insinuate  himself  into  the 
possession  of  five  other  hill-forts. 

As  these  proceedings  had  occasioned 
neither  stir  nor  bloodshed,  they  excited  no 
observation  at  Beejapore,  the  King  being 
at  that  time  engaged  in  a  war  in  the 
Carnatic.  Sivajee  made  the  best  use  of 
the  time  thus  gained.  He  increased  the 
number  of  his  followers.  He  employed 
trustworthy  Brahmins  to  obtain  intelli¬ 
gence  of  the  state  of  the  country.  From 
these  he  learned  that  a  large  treasure 
was  crossing  the  Concan  on  its  way  to 
Beejapore.  He  attacked  the  escort  with 
three  hundred  horse,  dispersed  them, 
and  carried  off  the  treasure  to  the 
hill-fort  of  Rajgurh.  This  robbery  un¬ 
masked  his  designs  ;  but  hardly  had  the 
intelligence  reached  the  capital,  when 
the  Court  was  again  startled  by  the  im- 
formation  that  five  of  the  principal  hill- 
forts  had  been  surprised  and  captured 
by  the  same  daring  adventurer.  At 
the  same  time  a  Brahmin  surprised  and 
made  j)risouer  the  Mahommedan  govern¬ 
or  of  Kalliaun,  compelled  him  to  cede  all 
his  forts  in  the  Northern  Concan,  and 
took  formal  possession  of  the  whole  prov¬ 
ince  in  the  name  of  Sivajee. 

The  Court  of  Beejapore  was  fairly 
roused,  and  hit  upon  a  notable  expedient 
for  checking  these  outrages.  The  King 
seized  Shalijee,  the  father  of  Sivajee, 
confined  him  in  a  stone  dungeon,  the 
door  of  which,  all  but  a  small  aperture, 
was  built  up,  and  he  was  told  that  if 
within  a  certain  period  his  son-  did  not 
tender  his  submission,  the  opening  would 
be  closed  forever.  Sivajee,  however, 
was  not  driven  to  submission.  He  made 
overtures  to  Shah  Jehan,  the  Moghul 
Emperor,  and  through  his  intervention 
obtained  the  release  of  the  father.  As 
soon  as  this  was  effected,  he  renewed  his 
depredations. 

The  whole  of  the  hilly  country  south 
of  Poona,  from  the  Ghats  to  the  upper 
Kistna,  was  under  the  sway  of  a  Hindu 
Rajah  whom  Sivajee  had  frequently  at¬ 
tempted,  but  failed  to  persuade,  to  make 
common  cause  with  him.  He  now  re¬ 
solved  to  wrest  his  country  from  him; 
and  as  the  Rajah  was  too  strong  to  be 
attacked  openly,  he  was  doomed  to  fall 
a  victim  to  treachery.  Sivajee  sent  two 
agents — it  is  almost  needless  to  say 
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Brahmins,  a  class  in  Mahratta  history  vajce  repaired  to  one  of  his  hill-forts, 
which  shines  foremost  in  every  act  of  Pertabgliur,  surrounded  by  a  dense  jun- 
knavery  or  murder — ostensibly  for  the  gle,  and  situated  in  the  centre  of  a  most 
purpose  of  arranging  a  marriage  bo-  intricate  and  difficult  country.  He  sent 
tween  Sivajee  and  the  daughter  of  the  the  humblest  messages  to  Afzool  Khan. 
Rajah,  but  really  for  the  purpose  of  ascer-  He  declared  he  had  no  intention  of  op- 
taining  the  strength  of  the  principal  posing  so  exalted  a  personage ;  he  be- 
places.  wailed  his  many  offences  against  the 

Chunder  Rao — such  was  the  Rajah’s  monarch  of  Beejapore,  and  professed  his 
name— courteously  received  and  enter-  willingness  to  surrender  all  his  acquisi- 
tained  Sivajee’s  emissaries  in  his  c.apital  tions  into  the  hands  of  Afzool  Khan,  if 
town  of  Joulee.  They,  seeing  the  Rajah  by  so  doing  he  could  obtain  his  j)ower- 
totally  off  his  guard,  came  to  the  conclu-  ful  intercessions  at  the  foot  of  the  throne, 
sion  that  assassination  would  be  the  Afzool  Khan  entertained  a  profound  con- 
speediest  and  easiest  way  of  obtaining  tempt  for  his  adversary,  but  he  knew  the 
the  country  for  Sivajee.  They  comma-  difficulty  of  conducting  military  opera- 
nicated  the  result  of  their  deliberations  to  tions  in  the  vicinity  of  Pertabghur,  and 
Sivajee,  who  expressed  his  prompt  and  thouglit  it  wise,  if  possible,  to  make 
cordial  approval.  Troops  were  sent  se-  terms  with  Sivajee.  He  despatched  a 
cretly  to  Joulee  to  support  them.  Siva-  Brahmin,  suitably  attended,  to  Pertab- 
jee,  after  proceeding  in  an  opposite  di-  ghur.  Sivajee  received  him  with  profes- 
rection  to  divert  suspicion,  returned  by  sions  of  thankfulness,  but  not  altogether 
night  and  took  command  of  them.  As  with  the  appearance  of  abject  submission 
soon  as  the  preparations  were  complete,  which  the  tone  of  his  messages  had  led 
the  murderere  demanded  an  interview  of  the  Brahmin  to  exjiect.  Nothing,  ho w- 
the  Raj.ah  and  his  brother,  stabbed  both  ever,  occurred  during  the  day  to  rouse 
to  the  heart,  and  before  the  deed  was  the  suspicions  of  the  envoy ;  but  in  the 
known  escaped  into  the  dense  jungle  middle  of  the  night  he  was  surprised  by 
with  which  Joulee  was  surrounded,  the  entrance  of  Siv.ajee  into  his  sleeping 
Sivajee,  at  the  same  time,  pushing  on  at  apartment.  The  Mahratta  chief  ad- 
the  head  of  his  troops,  carried  the  place  dressed  the  Brahmin  as  his  (Sivajee’s) 
by  storm  before  the  general  consternation  superior.  He  represented  that  all  “he 
occasioned  by  the  Rajah’s  assassination  (Sivajee)  had  done  was  for  the  sake  of 
had  subsided.  the  Hindoos,  and  the  Hindoo  faith  ;  that 

The  Government  of  Beejapore  was  at  he  was  c.alled  on  by  Bhowannee  herself 
this  time  so  hard  pressed  by  the  imperial  to  protect  Brahmins  and  kine,  to  punish 
army  under  the  command  of  Aurung-  the  violators  of  their  temples  and  their 
zebe,  the  Emperor’s  son,  that  they  were  gods,  and  to  resist  the  enemies  of  their 
unable  to  check  the  progress  of  Sivajee ;  religion ;  that  it  became  him  as  a  Brah- 
and  he  was  allowed  to  build  forts  in  min  to  assist  in  what  was  already  de¬ 
great  numbers,  to  surprise  others,  and  dared  by  the  deity,  and  that  here 
extend  and  consolidate  his  authority  un-  amongst  his  caste  and  countrymen  he 
molested.  should  hereafter  live  in  comfort  and 

In  1659,  after  the  lapse  of  several  affluence.”  This  appeal  was  backed  up 
years,  the  Beejapore  monarch  resolved  by  handsome  presents,  and  the  promise 
upon  a  strenuous  effort  for  the  suppres-  of  an  estate  to  be  settled  upon  him  and 
sion  of  the  Mahratta  marauder.  An  ar-  his  heirs  forever. 

my  was  collected  of  5000  horse,  7000  in-  Where  was  the  Brahmin  who  could 
fantry,  and  a  good  train  of  artillery,  have  resisted  an  appeal  at  once  to  his 
Afzool  Khan,  a  nobleman  of  distinction,  religious  intolerance,  and  his  love  of 
volunteered  to  take  the  command,  and  gain  ?  Most  prob.ably  not  in  all  Maba- 
at  his  public  audience  of  leave,  with  the  rashtra  ;  certainly  Puntojee  Gopinat, 
customary  arrogance  of  a  follower  of  the  the  envoy  of  Afzool  Khan,  was  no  such 
Prophet,  proclaimed  his  intention  of  Abdiel.  He  swore  fidelity  to  Sivajee, 
bringing  back  the  insignificant  rebel,  and  .^nd  invoked  Bhowannee  to  punish  him 
casting  him  in  chains  under  the  footsteps  if  he  broke  his  oath.  This  done,  he  en- 
of  the  throne.  tered  into  Sivajee’s  plans  with  all  the 

On  the  approach  of  Afzool  Khan,  Si-  fulness  of  relish  which  almost  invariably 
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distinguished  the  Mahratta  Brahmin 
when  any  scheme  of  crooked  policy  was 
to  be  worked  out,  or  some  secret  and 
atrocious  murder  to  be  perpetrated. 
The  next  day  Puntojee  returned  to  the 
camp  of  Afzool  Khan,  attended  by  a  con¬ 
fidential  servant  of  Sivajee’s.  He  repre¬ 
sented  Sivajee  as  exceedingly  desirous 
to  make  his  submission,  but  in  such  ex¬ 
treme  terror  that  he  Avould  only  consent 
to  deliver  himself  up  to  Afzool  Khan,  if 
that  nobleman  consented  to  an  interview 
unattended.  The  inordinate  vanity  of 
the  Mussulman  blinded  his  eyes  to  the 
trap  which  was  being  laid  for  him,  and 
he  consented.  Sivajee  prepared  for 
the  interview  by  cutting  a  road 
through  the  jungle,  and  clearing  some 
ground  in  front  of  the  fort.  Every  other 
avenue  was  closed,  and  thousands  of 
armed  men  under  tried  leaders  were 
planted  in  ambuscade,  with  orders  tjpon 
a  given  signal  to  attack  and  disperse 
the  Beejapore  army. 

The  appointed  morning  came,  and 
Sivajee  made  his  preparations  for  the 
atrocity  he  meditated  as  though  he  was 
intent  upon  some  hazardous  but  noble 
action  which  would  carry  his  name  down 
honorably  to  succeeding  ages.  He  per¬ 
formed*  his  ablutions — a  ceremony  of 
great  sacredness  with  the  Hindoo — with 
extreme  earnestness,  and  laying  his  head 
at  his  mother’s  feet,  implored  her  bless¬ 
ing.  He  then  clothed  himself  with 
armor  under  his  cotton  gown,  concealed 
a  crooked  dagger  in  his  right  sleeve,  and 
on  the  fingers  of  his  left  hand  he  fixed  a 
“  wagnuck,” — a  small  steel  instrument 
made  to  fit  on  the  fore  and  little  finger, 
and  provided  with  three  crooked  blades, 
whicli  are  easily  concealed  in  a  half- 
closed  hand.  Thus  accoutred,  and  at¬ 
tended  by  one  trusted  friend,  Sivajee 
repaired  to  the  meeting-place.  Afzool 
Khan  was  already  there,  unarmed  except 
w’ith  a  small  light  sword,  and  attended  by 
only  a  single  follower.  Sivajee  ad¬ 
vanced,  making  a  humble  obeisance  to 
the  Khan  ;  the  latter  approached,  and 
embraced  the  treacherous  Mahratta  in 
the  manner  customary  among  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  India.  Sivajee  seized  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  strike  his  wagnuck  into  the 
bowels  of  Afzool  Khan,  and  followed  up 
the  blow  with  a  thrust  from  his  dagger. 
The  Khan  fell  to  the  ground  and  was 
killed.  His  attendant,  who  gallantly 


refused  his  life  on  condition  of  surrender, 
was  also  assaulted  and  despatched.  The 
signal  was  then  sounded  to  attack 
the  Beejapor’e  troops.  Unsuspicious  of 
treachery,  and  taken  completely  by  sur¬ 
prise,  they  offered  little  resistance. 

The  immediate  fruits  of  this  atrocious 
massacre  were  four  thousand  horses,  a 
number  of  elephants  and  cnmels,  a  con¬ 
siderable  treasure,  and  the  baggage  and 
equipment  of  the  routed  army.  The 
reputation  of  Sivajee  rose  greatly.  The 
Mahrattas  were  never  remarkable  for  an 
elevated  standard  of  right  and  wrong. 
Necessity,  in  their  judgment,  w'as  a 
sufficient  justification  for  murder ;  and 
political  assassination  a  very  proper  pro¬ 
ceeding  upon  due  occasion.  Sivajee  had 
shown  just  the  dexterity,  the  craft  and 
the  daring,  which  attracted  their  admi¬ 
ration,  and  they  flocked  in  crowds  to  his 
standard.  The  sword  of  Afzool  Khan 
w  as  preserved  as  a  valued  trophy  in  the 
armory  of  Sivajee’s  descendants.  Pun¬ 
tojee  t4opinat  received  his  promised  re¬ 
ward,  and  rose  to  considerable  eminence 
in  the  service  of  his  master. 

The  war,  however,  did  not  cease  with 
the  destruction  of  Afzool  Khan’s  army. 
A  second  and  a  third  army  were  de¬ 
spatched  from  Beejapore ;  the  King  him¬ 
self  took  the  field,  and  at  one  time  Siva¬ 
jee’s  situation  was  extremely  desperate. 
But  when,  after  many  years  of  fighting, 
peace  was  concluded  in  1662,  Sivajee 
remained  the  undisputed  sovereign  of  a 
tract  of  country  which  extended  for  two 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  along  the  sea 
coast.  Above  the  hills  his  possessions 
comprised  all  the  land  lying  between 
Poona  and  the  Kistna  river,  a  distance 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles.  In  this 
territory  he  maintained  an  army  of 
seven  thousand  horse  and  fifty  thousand 
foot.  Thus  was  the  nucleus  formed 
round  which  the  Mahratta  empire  grew 
up  and  spread  out  on  every  side,  until  it 
covered  half  of  Hindustan.  The  con¬ 
queror,  however — the  man  who  over¬ 
runs  a  large  extent  of  country,  and  rules 
it  for  a  few  years  in  a  rough  and  ready 
w.ay — is  too  common  a  phenomenon  in 
Indian  history  to  call  for  much  remark. 
Sivajee  was  this.  He  baffled  all  the 
power  and  pertinacity  of  Aurungzebe  ; 
he  made  the  kingdoms  of  Beejapore  and 
Golcondah  his  tributaries.  But  he  was 
at  the  same  time  much  more  than  a 
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mere  conqueror.  His  character  was  a 
rare  combination  of  craft  and  courage, 
of  military  skill  and  political  capacity. 
It  is  in  the  spirit  with  which  he  inspired 
the  rude  hill-men  of  Maharashtra  that 
we  find  the  surest  proof  of  commanding 
genius.  Cold,  cruel,  and  utterly  selfish 
as  he  was,  he  had  a  power  equal  to 
Napoleon’s  for  awakening  the  enthusi¬ 
asm  and  attachment  of  his  followers. 
For  him  they  flung  away  their  lives  like 
things  of  no  value.  There  was  no  deed 
so  desperate  which  they  would  not 
attempt  at  his  bidding.  A  word  of 
reproach  from  him  stnng  them  to  the 
quick.  Sivajee  himself,  although  like  a 
true  Mahratta  he  preferred  to  compass 
his  ends  by  dexterity,  could,  when  the 
time  demanded,  be  a  very  paladin  of 
valor.  Thus,  both  by  precept  and  ex¬ 
ample,  he  kindled  among  the  tribes  of 
his  native  hills  a  national  and  patriotic 
spirit,  and  a  reliance  on  their  own  cour¬ 
age,  which  raised  them  to  the  highest 
position  among  the  kingdoms  of  Hindu¬ 
stan.  His  favorite  sword,  which  he 
named  after  the  goddess  Bhowaiinee, 
was  preserved  by  the  Rajahs  of  Sattara 
with  the  utmost  veneration,  and  had  all 
the  honors  of  an  idol  paid  to  it.  Aurung- 
zebe  did  not  conceal  his  satisfaction 
when  Sivajee  died.  ‘‘  He  w'as,”  he  said, 
“  a  great  captain,  and  the  only  one  who 
has  had  the  magnanimity  to  raise  a  new 
kingdom,  while  I  have  been  endeavor¬ 
ing  to  destroy  the  ancient  sovereignties 
of  India.  My  armies  have  been  em¬ 
ployed  against  him  for  nineteen  years, 
and  nevertheless  his  state  has  always 
been  increasing.”* 

After  the  death  of  Sivajee,  Aurung- 
zebe  invaded  the  Deccan  at  the  head  of 
an  immense  army.  For  twenty  years 
that  unhappy  country  was  a  scene  of  con¬ 
stant  and  desolating  warfare.  The  king¬ 
doms  of  Beejapore  and  Hyderabad  were 
merged  into  the  already  overgrown 


*  A  Boondeela  ofiBcer,  who  served  in  Aurung- 
zebe’s  armies,  and  wrote  a  Diary  of  his  campaigns 
in  the  Deccan,  says  of  Sivajee; — “Sivajee  was  as 
a  soldier  unequalled,  skilled  in  the  arts  of  govern¬ 
ment,  and  a  friend  to  men  of  virtue  and  religion. 
He  planned  his  schemes  wisely,  and  executed  them 
with  steadiness.  He  consulted  many  on  every 
point,  but  acted  according  to  that  advice  which, 
after  weighing  in  his  own  mind,  he  thought  best 
applicable  to  his  designs.  No  one  was  ever  ac- 
qu^ted  with  his  determinations  but  by  the 
success  of  their  execution." 


Moghul  Empire.  Sumbhajee,  the  son 
and  'Successor  of  Sivajee,  was  captured 
and  put  to  death  by  Aurungzebe.  The 
representatives  of  the  Mahratta  royal 
family  were  at  one  time  cooped  up  in 
the  fort  of  Giujee  on  the  coast  of  the 
Carnatic,  and  the  whole  of  their  territory 
occupied  by  the  imperial  troops.  But  this 
universal  anarchy  and  confusion  created 
just  the  atmosphere  in  which  a  preda¬ 
tory  jiower  could  expand.  It  made  the 
Mahrattas  aware  of  the  true  nature  of 
their  strength ;  it  added  innumerable 
adventurers  to  their  ranks ;  so  that  hard¬ 
ly  had  the  Moghul  armies  withdrawn, 
than  like  a  stream  th.it  oveidlows  its 
banks,  myriads  of  horse  burst  across  the 
limits  of  the  Deccan,  and  flooded  Hin¬ 
dustan. 

Aurungzebe  is  the  idol  of  Mussulman 
historians.  He  had  just  that  narrow 
and  intolerant  bigotry  in  matters  of  reli¬ 
gion  which  the  Mussulman  conceives  to 
be  the  crown  and  summit  of  perfection. 
Under  the  wise  and  tolerant  rule  of  his 
jiredecessors  there  were  no  political  dis¬ 
tinctions  between  Hindoo  and  Mussul¬ 
man,  and  the  one  served  the  state  as 
loyally  and  as  zealously  as  the  other. 
Aurungzebe  reversed  this  policy.  He 
strove  to  exclude  the  Hindoos  from  all 
share  in  the  management  of  the  country, 
but  finding,  as  one  of  the  historians  of 
his  reign  observes  (himself  a  Mahome- 
dan),  “that  nothing  would  go  forward 
unless  he  employed  the  Hindoos  again  in 
his  service — a  set  of  men  who,  either  as 
powerful  princes,  or  as  keeping  the  books 
and  registers  of  the  revenue,  were  the 
axletrees  of  the  wheels  of  government — 
he  contrived  to  take  his  revenge  on  that 
loyal  and  submis.sive  people  by  loading 
them  with  new  impositions,  exacting 
double  duties  from  those  of  that  descrip¬ 
tion,  and  submitting  them  to  a  poll-tax.”* 


*  This  historian  is  an  exception  to  tlie  race  of 
panegyrists.  Ilis  concluding  remarks  on  the  perse¬ 
cuting  tendencies  of  Aurungzebe  are  worth  citing, 
if  only  for  the  quotation  from  Saadi : 

“After  all  it  must  be  remembered,  that  ns 
princes  and  kings  are  reputed  the  shadows  of  God. 
they  ought,  in  humble  imitation  of  his  divine  attri¬ 
butes,  to  accommodate  themselves  to  the  disposi¬ 
tions  and  minds  of  their  subjects;  so  as  to  carry  an 
equal  hand  over  them,  without  exception,  without 
predilection,  and  without  showing  a  dislike  or  ha¬ 
tred  to  any  description  of  men.  .  .  .  For  the  sub¬ 
ject  must  be  cherished  in  the  very  palm  of  the 
monarch's  hand,  if  the  monarch  really  intends  to 
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This  poll  or  capitation  tax  was  especially 
obnoxious  to  the  Hindoo  population. 
Crowds  besieged  the  Emperor’s  palace 
with  remonstrances  and  complaints. 
These  were  silenced  by  an  imperial  order 
to  trample  the  crowd  down  under  the 
feet  of  elephants  and  horses.  But  when 
Anrungzebe,  on  his  entrance  into  the 
Deccan,  enacted  the  same  tax,  and  or¬ 
dered  it  to  be  rigorously  collected,  the 
opposition  assumed  a  more  formidable 
character.  The  tax  added  fuel  to  the 
i  fire  w'hich  Sivajee  had  kindled;  it  quick¬ 
ened  the  national  spirit  of  the  Hindoo, 
and  drew  closer  the  ties  which  bound 
the  race  together.  The  collectors  of 
the  tax,  too,  being  in  an  enemy’s  country, 
'  considered  themselves  at  liberty  to  place 
no  limits  on  their  exactions,  so  that 
crowds  of  the  cultivators,  unable  any 
longer  to  submit  to  their  tyranny,  took 
spear  and  horse  and  joined  the  Mahratta 
army.  On  the  other  hand,  the  treacher¬ 
ous  and  suspicious  nature  of  Aurungzebe 
alienated  the  hearts  of  his  generals  and 
statesmen,  and  undermined  the  fabric  of 
the  Moghul  empire.  He  had  raised 
himself  to  the  throne  by  the  perpetration 
of  numerous  crimes,  and  the  practice  of 
the  profoundest  dissimulation.  The  re¬ 
collection  of  his  own  acts  inspired  him 
with  a  deep  distrust  of  all  the  world. 
The  greater  the  abilities  of  any  of  his 
servants,  the  warmer  his  protestations  of 
fidelity,  the  deeper  became  his  master’s 
fear  and  suspicions.  That  man  was  cer¬ 
tain,  sooner  or  later,  to  be  depi-ived  of 
his  emoluments  and  dignities,  and  con¬ 
demned  to  languish  in  obscurity.  Hence, 
Aurungzebe  never  succeeded  fully  in  any 
of  his  undertakings.  His  servants  in 
self-defence  were  obliged  to  stop  short  of 
complete  success,  and  through  their 
treachery  and  disaffection  he  frequently 
met  with  the  most  disastrous  defeats. 

In  the  same  way  this  jealous  tempera¬ 
ment  led  him  to  attempt  a  personal  super¬ 
vision  of  the  pettiest  details  of  the  civil 
government.  This  of  course  was  impos¬ 
sible,  and  the  business  of  the  country  fell 
into  ruinous  confusion.  Every  depart- 


dischar^e  his  duty,  and  to  let  the  world  see  that  he 
feels  all  the  meaning;  of  these  verses  of  Saadi’s: 
“That  beneficent  Being,  who  from  his  invisible 
treasury 

Feeds  with  an  equal  hand  the  believer,  the  unbe¬ 
liever,  the  weak  and  the  strong.*' — Siyah- 
UI.-MUTAKEKIN. 


ment  of  the  Government  became  a  mass 
of  corruption.  When  any  office  became 
vacant,  the  Government  selected  a  can¬ 
didate  ;  the  established  premium  for 
such  an  appointment,  to  be  paid  into  the 
imj>erial  exchequer,  being  six  and  a  half 
year’s  purchase,  or  657  per  cent,  on  one 
year’s  emoluments.  Men  appointed  to 
rule  districts  on  such  terms  as  these,  and 
with  the  fear  of  removal  constantly  be¬ 
fore  their  eyes,  were  not  scrupulous  in 
the  means  they  employed  for  remuner¬ 
ating  themselves.  Moreover  in  every 
place  where  the  emperor  appointed  a 
j.aghirdar,  the  Mahrattas  appointed  an¬ 
other,  and  both  collected  as  they  found 
opportunity.  Thus  every  place  had  two 
masters.  The  farmers  ceased  to  cultivate 
more  land  than  would  barely  subsist 
them,  or,  throwing  up  their  occupation 
altogether,  reinforced  the  hordes  who 
subsisted  upon  plunder. 

Aurungzebe  undervalued  the  preda¬ 
tory  power.  Instead  of  employing  the 
resources  of  the  Beejapore  and  Golcon- 
dah  states  in  its  suppression,  he  devoted 
all  his  energies  to  subvert  them.  They 
fell;  but  their  fall  set  free  some  two 
hundred  thousand  horse  to  swell  the 
ranks  of  the  Mahrattas.  Thus  the  Mah¬ 
ratta  armies  continually  grew  and  grew. 
Deprived  of  any  local  habitation  which 
they  could  call  their  own,  they  lived  in 
free  quarters  at  the  expense  of  their 
enemy.  Every  one  who  had  a  horse 
and  spear — who  could  ride  the  one,  and 
use  the  other — was  fitted  to  fonn  one 
in  their  army.  By  preconcerted  agree¬ 
ment  some  eight  or  ten  thousand  of 
these  predatory  horse  would  assemble  in 
some  remote  spot.  Baggage  they  had 
none,  except  the  blankets  on  their  sad¬ 
dles,  a  little  provision,  and  led  horses 
with  bags  for  the  reception  of  plunder. 
Thus  lightly  equipped,  they  traversed 
the  country  with  amazing  speed.  When 
they  halted,  they  slept  each  man  by  his 
horse,  their  bndles  in  their  hands,  swords 
at  their  sides,  and  their  sjiears  stuck 
beside  them  in  the  ground.  They  hardly 
ever  cared  to  encounter  the  imperial 
army  in  the  open  field,  but  assailed 
detachments,  attacked  convoys,  cut  ofiT 
supplies,  and  wore  out  the  enemy  by 
dint  of  constant  harassing.  Such  a  huge 
host  as  that  of  Aurungzebe  soon  ex¬ 
hausted  the  resources  of  the  country  in 
w’hich  it  moved;  and  vast  convoys  of 
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provisions  had  to  be  despatched  from 
Hindustan.  These  the  Mahrattas  con¬ 
tinually  pounced  upon,  and  many  a  man 
driven  from  his  lands  by  the  rapacity  of 
Government  made  his  fortune  in  a  single 
day  by  the  plunder  of  a  convoy.  Thus 
the  predatory  hordes  in  the  Deccan  in¬ 
creased  in  number  from  day  to  day. 
They  swarmed,  says  the  Boondeela 
officer,  “  like  ants  or  locusts.”  They 
stopped  every  communication  of  supply 
to  the  imperial  camp,  where  numbers 
perished  by  famine ;  and  their  insolence 
grew  to  such  a  pitch,  that  they  once  a 
week  offered  up  mock  prayers  for  the 
long  life  of  Auningzebe,  whose  mode  of 
making  war  was  so  favorable  to  their 
invasions  and  depredations.”  Aurung- 
zebe  was  not  a  soldier  and  consummate 
general  like  the  conquerors  of  Hindu¬ 
stan  ;  nor  his  army  an  army  of  veteran 
warriors,  reckless  of  danger,  and  inured 
to  labor  and  privation,  such  as  marched 
M'ith  Baber  to  the  conquest  of  Delhi. 

Peace,  luxury,  and  the  enervating 
effects  of  climate,  had  completely 
changed  the  descendants  of  those  hardy 
warriors.  Aurungzebe  took  the  field 
with  the  same  magnificence  and  sjilen- 
dor  which  he  maintained  in  his  court 
at  either  Delhi  or  Agra. 

“  The  canvas  walls  which  encompassed  the 
royal  tents  formed  a  circumference  of  1,200 
yards,  and  contained  every  description  of 
apartment  to  be  found  in  the  most  spacious 
palace.  Halls  of  audience  for  public  assem¬ 
blies  and  privy  councils,  with  all  the  courts 
and  cabinets  attached  to  tliem,  each  hnll  mag¬ 
nificently  adorned,  and  having  within  it  a 
raised  seat  or  throne  for  the  emperor,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  gilded  pillars,  with  canopies  of 
velvet,  richly  fringed  and  superbly  embroid¬ 
ered;  separate  tents,  as  mosques  and  orato¬ 
ries  ;  baths,  and  galleries  for  archery  and  gym¬ 
nastic  exercises ;  a  seraglio  as  remarkable  for 
luxury  and  privacy  as  that  of  Delhi  •  Persian 
carpets,  damasks,  and  tapestries;  European 
velvets,  satins,  and  broadcloths;  Chinese  silks 
of  every  description,  and  Indian  muslins  and 
cloth  of  gold, — were  employed  in  all  the  tents 
with  the  utmost  profusion  and  effect  Gild¬ 
ed  balls  and  cupolas  surmounted  the  tops  of 
the  royal  tents ;  the  outside  of  which,  and 
the  canvas  walls,  were  of  a  variety  of  lively 
colors,  disposed  in  a  manner  which  heighten¬ 
ed  the  general  splendor.  The  entrance  into 
the  royal  enclosure  was  through  a  tpacious 
portal,  flanked  by  two  elegant  pavilions,  from 
which  extended  on  each  side,  rows  of  cannon, 
forming  an  avenue,  at  the  extremity  of  which 
was  an  immense  tent  containing  the  great 


state  drums,  and  irhperial  band  ;  a  little  fur¬ 
ther  in  front  was  the  post  of  the  grand  guard 
on  duty,  commanded  by  a  nobleman  who 
mounted  with  it  daily.  On  the  other  sides, 
surrounding  the  great  enclosure  just  mention¬ 
ed,  were  separate  tents  for  the  emperor’s  ar¬ 
mory,  harness,  &c.,  a  tent  for  water,  kept  cool 
with  saltpetre,  another  for  fruit,  a  third  for 
sweetmeats,  a  fourth  for  betel,  and  so  on,  with 
numerous  kitchens,  stables,  &c.”* 

Besides  all  this,  every  tent  had  its 
duplicate,  which  was  sent  on  in  advance 
to  await  the  Emperor’s  arrival.  A  mag- 
nificent  stud  of  horses  for  the  Emperor’s 
riding  accompanied  the  camp,  a  menage¬ 
rie  of  rare  wild  beasts  for  his  amuse¬ 
ment,  numerous  elephants  for  the  con¬ 
veyance  of  the  ladies  of  the  seraglio, 
hawks,  hounds,  hunting  tigers,  and 
trained  elephants.  The  nobles  of  the 
army,  and  even  the  private  soldiers  so 
far  as  they  could,  imitated  the  imiierial 
magnificence.  The  noble  took  the  field 
clothed  in  a  coat  of  wadding  which  could 
resist  the  stroke  of  a  sword.  Over  this 
he  wore  chain  or  plate  armor.  Ilis 
horse  was  weighed  down  with  a  huge 
saddle  and  heavy  housings;  his  neck 
and  harness  ornamented  with  bells, 
chains,  and  precious  metals.  Thus  ac¬ 
coutred,  the  Moghul  cavaliers  formed  a 
cavalry  (as  Mr.  Elphinstone  has  observed) 
admirably  fitted  to  prance  in  a  proces¬ 
sion,  but  almost  good  for  nothing  in  a 
broken  and  difficult  country,  and  o])- 
posed  to  such  a  light  and  nimble  foe  as 
the  Mahratta  horseman.  Discipline  there 
was  none  in  the  imperial  aimy.  The 
commanders  gave  in  false  musters,  and 
did  not  keep  up  one-half  of  their  proper 
quota  of  men.  No  one  would  perform 
picket  duty  or  remain  on  the  alert. 
Hours  were  taken  up,  when  the  alarm 
was  given,  in  adjusting  the  cumbrous 
armaments  of  ntan  and  horse.  Long  be¬ 
fore  this  could  be  done  the  Mahrattas 
w'ere  among  them,  cutting  down  and 
sabreing  at  will. 

After  twenty  years’  fruitless  exertions, 
Aurungzebe  gave  up  the  contest.  He 
retired  to  Ahmednuggar,  so  hard  pressed 
by  the  Mahrattas  as  to  narrowly  escape 
capture,  and  died  there.  The  long 
struggle  ceased  ;  the  Mahrattas  had  vin¬ 
dicated  their  right  to  a  position  among 
the  nations  of  Hindustan. 


*  “Grant  Duff’s  History  of  the  Mahrattas,”  vol. 
i.  p.  330. 
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For  a  time,  indeed,  after  the  with¬ 
drawal  of  the  Moghul  army,  there  was 
no  visible  abatement  of  the  tumult  and 
disorder.  “  The  wind  was  down,  but 
still  the  waves  ran  high.”  Two  rival 
claimants  started  up  for  the  throne  of 
Sivajee  ;  swarms  of  predatory  horse  trav¬ 
ersed  the  country — burning,  pillaging, 
and  laying  waste.  But  gradually  some¬ 
thing  like  order  and  settled  government 
was  evolved  from  this  condition  of  seeth¬ 
ing  anarchy.  A  grandson  of  the  great 
Sivajee,  commonly  called  the  Shao  Raja, 
was  recognized  as  the  sovereign  of  Ma¬ 
harashtra.  He  was  a  monarch  not  want¬ 
ing  in  abilities,  but  of  an  easy  and  indo¬ 
lent  temperament,  glad  to  be  relieved  of 
the  troubles  and  labor  of  government, 
and  during  his  long  reign  tlie  chief  au¬ 
thority  in  the  state  insensibly  slipped 
away  from  him,  and  passed  into  the  hand 
of  the  Paishwa,  or  prime-minister,  an 
office  which  after  this  revolution  of  pow¬ 
er  became  hereditary  in  a  family  of  Con- 
canist  Brahmins. 

The  IMoghul  empire  in  the  meantime 
was  rapidly  falling  to  pieces.  A  succes¬ 
sion  of  weak  sovereigns  and  unprincipled 
ministers  brought  the  central  authority 
into  contempt.  Government,  in  any 
proper  sense  of  the  word,  almost  entirely 
ceased.  The  Emperors  rarely  emerged 
from  the  depths  of  their  seraglio  ;  they 
surrounded  themselves  with  fiddlers  and 
dancing-girls,  and  took  no  further  con¬ 
cern  in  state  affairs  than  to  occasionally 
intrigue  for  the  assassination  of  a  too- 
powerful  minister.  One  noble  after  an¬ 
other  struggled  into  pow'er,  and  during 
his  precarious  tenure  of  office  devoted 
himself  to  amassing  as  much  wealth  as 
he  could.  The  rulers  of  the  more  dis¬ 
tant  provinces  shook  off  their  allegiance, 
and  set  up  as  independent  sovereigns ; 
in  this  way  the  kingdoms  of  Hyderabad, 
Oude,  Kohilcund,  and  Bengal  came  into 
existence.  The  able  Brahmins  who 
wielded  the  powers  of  the  Mahratta  state 
were  not  slow  to  perceive  their  opportu¬ 
nity  in  this  growing  weakness.  Under 
the  second  and  greatest  of  the  paishwas, 
Bajee  Rao,  that  scheme  of  policy  was 
devised  which  made  the  Mahrattas  the 
scourge  of  the  perishing  Moghul  empire, 
and  the  most  poweifful  people  in  India. 
To  make  this  system  intelligible  it  is 
necessary  to  give  some  account  of  the 
Mahrattas  as  a  people,  and  of  the  in¬ 


stitutions  under  which  they  lived.  Their 
whole  internal  system  of  government 
was  based  upon  the  existence  and  pecu¬ 
liar  organization  of  the  village  communi¬ 
ties,  which  contained  in  miniature  all  the 
materials  of  a  state  within  themselves, 
and  were  well-nigh  sufficient  to  protect 
their  members  if  all  other  rule  had  been 
withdrawn.  To  each  village  a  portion 
of  ground  was  attached,  the  care  of 
which  was  entrusted  to  the  inhabitants. 
The  boundaries  were  carefully  marked 
and  jealously  guarded  ;  each  field  had  its 
name,  and  was  kept  distinct,  even  when 
it  had  been  permitted  to  lie  waste  for 
a  long  period  of  time.  The  inhabitants 
formed  a  corporation  or  township — a 
sort  of  petty  republic,  the  affairs  of 
which  were  conducted  by  hereditary 
officers.  The  chief  of  these  were  the 
headman,  who  had  a  general  superin¬ 
tendence  over  the  affairs  of  the  village, 
settled  the  disputes  of  the  villagers,  at¬ 
tended  to  the  police,  and  collected  the 
revenue  ;  the  accountant,  whose  duty  it 
was  to  register  the  names  of  the  proprie¬ 
tors  of  land,  to  note  down  all  changes 
among  them,  to  attest  all  deeds  of  sale, 
transfer,  or  assignment,  and  to  keep  an 
account  of  the  cultivation  and  the  pro¬ 
duce  ;  and  lastly,  the  boundaryman,  who 
was  expected  to  know  the  limits  of  the 
different  fields,  and  measure  and  allot 
the  land.  Disputes  as  to  these  limits 
were  incessjint ;  there  being  no  point 
on  which  the  natives  of  India  are  more 
sensitive.  Oaths  and  ordeals  were  fre¬ 
quently  resorted  to  for  their  accommo¬ 
dation.  The  one  most  commonly  adopt¬ 
ed  was  for  the  headm.an '  of  the  vilLage 
to  walk  along  the  disputed  boundary, 
bearing  on  his  head  a  clod  composed  of 
the  soil  of  both  villages  kneaded  up  with 
various  strange  ingre<lients,  and  conse¬ 
crated  by  many  superstitious  ceremo¬ 
nies.  If  the  clod  held  together,  the  jus¬ 
tice  of  his  claims  was  established ;  but 
even  then  his  family  and  cattle  were 
watched  for  certain  fixed  d.ays,  and  if 
anything  that  had  life,  and  was  in  health 
at  the  time  of  the  ceremony,  died,  it  was 
deemed  a  judgment  upon  falsehood,  and 
the  settlement  rendered  null  and  void. 
The  cultivators  of  the  soil  were  either 
proprietors,  tenants  with  a  right  to 
transmit  their  lands  to  their  children, 
tenants  for  the  year  only,  or  laborers. 
No  political  convulson  was  sufficiently 
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tremendous  to  sever  the  ties  which  held 
these  little  communities  together.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  long  period  of  trouble  which 
closed  with  the  extermination  of  the 
Pindharees,  numerous  villages  situated 
in  the  valley  of  the  Nerbudda  had  been 
depopulated,  and  the  lands  left  uncul¬ 
tivated  for  upwards  of  thirty  years.  The 
inhabitants  were  scattered  abroad  in  ev¬ 
ery  direction  ;  many  of  the  headmen  be¬ 
came  plunderers;  many  of  the  villagers 
cultivated  lands  at  a  distance  of  many 
hundred  miles  from  their  homes  ;  the 
majority  of  them  had  found  refuge  in 
the  large  towns,  and  earned  a  subsist¬ 
ence  as  gardeners.  Nevertheless  they 
never  abandoned  the  hope  of  returning 
to  their  old  homes.  The  inhabitants  of 
each  village  kept  up  constant  communi¬ 
cation,  intermarriages  were  made,  and 
the  feeling  of  connection  seemed  only  to 
become  stronger  in  adversity.  When 
convinced  that  tranquillity  was  again  es¬ 
tablished,  they  flocked  back  to  their 
roofless  homes.  Infant  headmen  (in 
some  cases  the  third  in  descent  from  the 
emigrator)  w^ere  caiTied  at  the  head  of 
these  parties;  and  when  they  reached 
their  villages,  every  w'all  of  a  house,  eve¬ 
ry  field,  w’as  taken  possession  of  by  the 
owner  or  cultivator,  without  dispute  or 
litigation  among  themselves  or  with 
Government;  and  in  a  few  days  every¬ 
thing  w'as  in  progress  as  if  it  had  never 
been  disturbed,  Die  Mahratta  soldier 
took  the  field  in  the  same  dress  and  re¬ 
tained  the  same  habits  which  belonged 
to  him  when  he  tilled  Ids  fields  or  tend¬ 
ed  his  flocks.  He  never  lost  his  affection 
for  tlie  place  'of  his  birth.  To  be  the 
headman  of  some  small  village  in  his 
native  territory  was  regardc-d  by  the 
highest  chieftains  as  a  more  enviable  dis¬ 
tinction  than  all  the  high  sounding  titles 
which  the  Imperial  Court  could  bestow. 
But  this  home-feeling  did  not  need  any¬ 
thing  so  marked  as  an  hereditary  office 
for  its  continued  existence.  In  the  Mah¬ 
ratta  country  all  inheritance  goes  by  the 
name  of  “  wuttun,”  and  no  one  would 
willingly  part  with  his  “  wuttun”  for  a  far 
greater  sum  than  its  intrinsic  value.  The 
most  serious  distress  is  that  of  being 
compelled  to  sell  one’s  “  wuttun.”  The 
feeling  W'as  singularly  intense,  but  one 
not  easily  described  or  understood ;  the 
attachment  to  a  house,  a  field,  or  garden 
vve  can  enter  into,  but  “  wuttun  ”  tvas 


sometimes  merely  the  right  to  a  few 
blades  of  wheat  from  the  grain-sellers  in 
the  bazaar,  which  tvould  be  maintained 
with  an  eagerness  which  did  not  pro¬ 
ceed  from  its  value,  but  from  its  being 
“  wuttun.”  Captain  Grant  mentions 
that  he  had  seen  t\vo  women  fight  and 
tear  each  other  in  the  streets  of  Sattara 
because  the  one  had  removed  a  loose  stone 
from  near  the  house  of  the  other,  which 
was  part  (so  the  enraged  and  aggrieved 
person  declared)  of  her  “  wmttun.”  This 
sense  of  “  wuttun  ”  held  the  M.ahrattas 
together  even  w'hen,  as  w.as  frequently 
the  case,  they  were  ranged  against  each 
other  in  hostile  armies.  Whether  in 
Hindustan  or  Malwa,  they  kept  up  an 
intimate  intercourse  with  their  families 
and  tribes  in  their  native  districts  ;  nor 
w’as  the  bond  destroyed,  or  even  weak¬ 
ened,  by  one  party  reaching  high  power 
and  the  other  remaining  in  obscurity. 

The  other  remarkable  characteristic 
of  the  Mahr.atta  nation  was  the  peculiar 
position  occupied  in  the  community  by 
members  of  the  Brahmin  caste.  The 
Mahratta  proper  w.as  simply  a  hardy 
mountaineer,  utterly  illiterate,  and  hard¬ 
ly  ever  able  even  to  write  his  name. 
The  Mahratta  Brahmins,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  w’ore  almost  to  a  man  well  edu¬ 
cated,  and,  from  the  habits  of  their 
order,  temperate,  and  though  very  often 
utterly  unprincipled,  remarkable  for  in¬ 
dustry  ana  perseverance.  Hence,  nearly 
the  wdiole  busings  of  the  Mahratta 
Government  passed  into  their  hands,  and 
they  became  the  masters,  while  nominal¬ 
ly  the  servants  of  the  chieftains  who 
em|doyed  them. 

On  this  double  foundation — the  power 
of  the  Brahmin  caste,  and  the  attach¬ 
ment  of  the  Mahratta  chief  to  his  native 
soil — Bajee  Rao  (himself  a  Brahmin) 
constructed  the  Mahratta  confederacy. 
To  govern  a  country  for  the  good  of  the 
people  who  live  in  it,  is  a  thought  which 
has  rarely  found  access  to  the  mind  of  a 
Hindustani.  Power  for  the  sake  of  self¬ 
ish  gratification — an  insatiable  craving 
to  set  field  to  field,  that  he  may  stand 
alone  in  the  earth — .are  the  motives 
which  prompt  the  ceaseless  activity  of 
an  Eastern  conqueror.  However  small 
his  possessions  may  be,  or  however  large, 
he  is  ever  on  the  watch  to  seize  some¬ 
thing  additional.  Urged  by  this  com¬ 
mon  feeling,  Bjyee  Rao  devised  his  grand 
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echeme.  In  India  he  saw,  as  Napoleon 
would  say,  that  Providence  invariably 
favored  the  strongest  battalions.  (This 
it  must  be  remembered  was  previous  to 
the  rise  of  English  power.)  The  Mah- 
rattu  horse  constituted  the  most  formid¬ 
able  army  in  India,  but,  cooped  up  in 
the  Deccan,  they  destroyed  the  resources 
of  the  country,  and  were  an  insuperable 
obstacle  to  the  establishment  of  order. 
The  weakness  of  the  Moghul  empire  in¬ 
vited  attack.  Accordingly  the  empire 
was  mapped  out  into  a  certain  number 
of  provinces;  and  into  province  after 
province  an  army  of  Mahratta  horse, 
under  a  tried  leader,  was  sent  to  obtain 
subsistence.  One  host  overran  Malwa, 
a  second  Guzerat,  a  third  penetrated 
into  Kiitiack  and  Berar,  and  Bajee  Rao 
conducted  in  person  a  fourth  up  to  the 
walls  of  Delhi.  No  attempt,  in  the  first 
instance,  was  made  to  obtain  full  pos¬ 
session  of  the  provinces  thus  overrun, 
but  the  power  to  ravage  w'as  held  as 
creative  of  a  sort  of  rigljf  to  share  in 
the  produce  of  the  land.  Hence  began 
the  levy  of  “  chout,”  or  a  fourth  part  of 
the  land  revenue,  w'hich  the  Mahratta 
claimed  as  his  share.  So  long  as  this 
was  paid,  the  crops  were  spared,  and 
the  plunderers  passed  on  to  another  prov¬ 
ince.  But  as  the  imperial  rule  became 
weaker,  the  outlying  provinces  were  left 
more  and  more  defenceless.  Greater 
concessions  w'ere  continually  being  ex¬ 
acted  ;  first,  an  imperial  rescript  author¬ 
izing  the  levy  of  “chout”  throughout 
the  imperial  dominions;  then  Malwa, 
Guzerat,  .and  Berar  w'ere  successively 
detached  from  the  Moghul  empire,  and 
formally  incorporated  as  portions  of  the 
Mahratta.  The  ruling  cliiefs  were  the 
servants  of  the  Paishwa,  .and  responsible 
to  him  for  their  actions.  One  half  of  the 
collections  remained  with  the  chief  to 
defray  his  expenses  and  those  of  his 
army  ;  the  other  half  was  transmitted  to 
the  Paishwa  at  Poona.  Bajee  Rao 
hoped  to  retain  his  authority  by  means 
of  that  attachment  to  their  native  vil¬ 
lages  of  which  we  have  already  spoken, 
and  the  aid  of  the  Brahmin  officials  .and 
accountants  who  accompanied  each  chief 
to  superintend  the  collection  and  dis¬ 
bursement  of  revenue. 

But  the  chief  from  the  first  was  neces¬ 
sarily  almost  independent,  and  the 
practice  among  the  Hindus  of  m.aking 


every  office  hereditary  tended  to 
strengthen  this  independence,  by  giving 
him  rights  and  limiting  the  patronage  of 
the  Paishwa.  The  Paishwas  themselves 
involuntarily  aided  in  loosening  the  con¬ 
federacy  they  had  formed.  They  feared 
to  disturb  the  peace  of  the  country  or 
waste  its  resources  by  recalling  chiefs 
flushed  with  victory  and  accustomed  to 
a  lawless  life ;  and  were  siitisfied  with  a 
nominal  allegiance  if  only  they  could 
keep  at  a  distance  the  successful  general 
and  his  adherents.  Thus,  instead  of  one 
homogeneous  whole,  the  Mahratta  em¬ 
pire  was  composed  of  a  number  of  in¬ 
dependent  states,  who  were  continually 
engaged  in  war  with  each  other,  and  the 
chiefs  of  which  had  no  other  bond  of 
union  than  a  traditional  reverence  «for 
the  authority  of  the  Paishwa,  w’hich 
continually  grew'  less  and  less;  and  the 
indefinable  feeling  for  “  wutlun.”  Dis¬ 
putes  also,  W’hich  resulted  in  war  as  to 
the  right  of  succession  to  the  office  of 
Paishwa,  grossly  diminished  the  inde¬ 
pendent  power  of  that  officer,  by  mak¬ 
ing  him  lean  for  support  upon  a  party. 
From  these  .and  other  causes  the  Paishwa 
gradually  ceased  to  have  more  than  a 
nominal  control  over  the  great  Mahratta 
chieftains;  insomuch  that  when  B.ajee 
Rao,  the  second  of  th.at  n.ame,  and  the 
last  of  the  Paishwas,  ascended  the  throne, 
he  was  a  mere  puppet  in  the  hands  of 
Dowlut  Rao  Scindiah— the  most  pow'er- 
fnl  of  the  Mahratta  chiefs  at  this  period 
of  their  history. 

The  first  of  this  family  who  rose  to 
any  eminence  was  ILanajee  Scindiah. 
He  began  life  in  the  humble  capacity  of 
slipper-bearer  to  the  great  P.aishwa,  the 
first  Bajee  Rao.  It  is  related  of  him 
that  Bajee  Rao,  coming  out  from  a  long 
interview  with  the  Sahoo  Rajah,  found 
Raiiajee  asleep,  with  his  master’s  slip- 
ers  clasped  with  fixed  hands  to  his 
roast.  Struck  by  this  extreme  care 
shown  for  so  trifling  a  charge,  Bajee  Rao 
appointed  Ranajee  to  the  command  of 
some  horse.  Ranajee  justified  this  con¬ 
fidence.  He  became  famous  as  an  .active 
and  enterprising  soldier,  .and  at  his  death 
left  to  his  son  Madh.ajee  Scindiah  his 
estates,  which  comprised  half  the  rich 
province  of  Mahva.  Madh.ajee  was  a 
statesman  as  well  .as  soldier.  Taking 
advantage  of  the  dissensions  at  the  Im¬ 
perial  Court,  he  marched  to  Delhi,  and 
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obtained  possession  of  the  person  of  tlie 
unfortunate  Shah  Alum.  Acting  nomi¬ 
nally  as  the  servant  of  the  Paishwa,  he 
extended  his  conquests  not  only  over 
Malwa  and  Kajpootana,  but  in  Hindus¬ 
tan,  He  aspired  to  govern  in  a  more 
regular  and  methodical  manner  than  had 
hitherto  been  attempted  by  the  Mahratta 
conquerors,  and  for  this  purpose  he  em¬ 
ployed  De  Boigne,  a  French  gentleman, 
to  raise  and  discipline  those  regular 
armies  which,  after  a  long  career  of  un¬ 
broken  conquest,  w'ere  cut  to  pieces  on 
the  well-contested  fields  of  Assye  and 
Laswaree.  This  chieftain  died  sudden¬ 
ly  in  1794,  and  his  large  possessions  and 
immense  military  resources  passed  to  a 
youth,  thirteen  years  old,  Dowlut  Rao 
Sciadiah,  the  son  of  Madhajee’s  young¬ 
est  nephew,  and  his  adopted"  heir.  The 
possessions  of  this  strippling  included 
one  half  of  Malwa,  a  large  portion  of 
Bundelcund,  an<l  all  that  fertile  tract  of 
country  which  extends  from  Gwalior  to 
Delhi.  The  Emperor  Shjjh  Alum  was  a 
pensioner  on  his  bounty,  and  the  finest 
army  in  India  obeyed  his  commands. 
That  nothing  should  be  wanting  to  com¬ 
plete  his  greatness,  circumstances  shortly 
after  the  de.ath  of  his  uncle  gave  him 
absolute  control  over  the  fortunes  of  the 
Holkar  family — the  second  great  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Mithratta  confederacy. 

The  Holkar  fannly  belonged  to  the 
shepherd  tribe.  The  first  W'ho  became 
distinguished  was  Mulhar  Rao  Holkar. 
The  story  is  told  of  his  infancy  common 
to  so  m.any  Indian  heroes.  A  cobra 
was  seen  to  interpose  its  hood  betw’een 
the  young  shepherd  and  the  sun,  as 
he  lay  asleep  in  the  fields.  This  w'as  in¬ 
terpreted  as  a  sign  of  future  greatness, 
and  his  uncle  gave  him  a  commission  in 
a  small  party  of  horse.  The  young  IIol- 
kar  rapidly  signalized  himself.  In  his 
first  action  he  attacked  a  distinguished 
Mussulman  leader,  and  slew  him  after  a 
hand-to-hand  combat.  In  the  incessant 
wars  of  the  period  he  became  known  as 
a  singularly  skilful  and  daring  leader. 
Bajee  Rao,  the  great  Paishwa,  took  him 
into  his  service,  and  gave  him  the  com¬ 
mand  of  five  hundred  horse.  Wher¬ 
ever  there  was  hard  fighting,  honor  to 
be  gained,  or  plunder  won,  there  Mulhar 
Rao  was  sure  to  be  heard  of.  One  of 
his  exploits  deserves  to  be  commemorat¬ 
ed  for  its  similarity  to  a  device  of  Han¬ 


nibal’s.  Safder  J ung,  the  vizier  of  Oude, 
had  invited  Mulhar  Rao  to  assist  him 
against  the  attacks  of  the  Rohillas. 
With  a  very  small  body  of  men  Mulhar 
Rao  routed  the  enemy  in  a  night  attack. 
He  ordered  torches  and  lights  to  be  tied 
to  the  horns  of  a  number  of  cattle,  and 
caused  them  to  be  driven  in  a  particular 
direction.  In  the  opposite  direction  he 
planted  lights  upon  every  bush  and  tree. 
This  done,  he  inarched  silently  through 
the  darkness  by  another  route,  and  made 
a  furious  attack  upon  the  Rohilla  camp. 
Pressed  by  an  actual  assault  at  one  point, 
terrified  by  the  innumerable  lights  glim¬ 
mering  around  them,  and  the  tramp  of 
the  driven  cattle,  the  enemy,  believing 
themselves  surrounded,  fled,  leaving  their 
camp  and  a  rich  booty  in  the  hands  of 
the  Mahraltas.  Mulhar  Rao  died  full  of 
years  and  honors.  He  had  little  or  none 
of  the  cral’t  and  villany  of  the  Mahratta, 
but  all  the  high  courage  and  open-handed 
generosity  W'hich  befit  a  leader  of  free 
lances.  “  FLU  his  shield  with  rupees !  ” 
was  his  customary  exclamation  when 
pleased  with  a  soldier’s  gallantry.  He 
was  succeeded  in  the  government  of  his 
provinces  which  lay  in  Malwa,  and  north 
of  the  Nerbudda  river,  by  Aliah  Bae, 
the  widow  of  his  son,  and,  considering 
the  circumstances  of  her  time,  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  women  to  be  met 
with  in  history. 

Among  the  Mahrattas  of  rank  it  is  not 
customary  to  confine  females,  or  compel 
them  to  wear  veils.  Aliah  Bae,  in  con¬ 
sequence,  offended  no  prejudices  when 
she  took  upon  herself  the  management 
of  public  affairs,  and  ti'ansacted  business 
in  open  durbar.  We  do  not  w'ish  to 
refer  without  reason  to  the  hackneyed 
simile  of  an  oasis  in  the  desert,  but  there 
is  nothing  else  which  can  so  well  char¬ 
acterize  the  spot  of  sunny  green  which 
Aliah  Bae’s  administration  of  Malw'a 
marks  out  from  the  surrounding  waste. 
The  great  aim  of  her  rule  was  to  raise 
the  condition  of  the  agricultural  classes. 
She  recognized  them  as  the  backbone 
of  a  state  which  derives  almost  all  its 
revenue  from  the  land,  and  strove  to 
develop  cultivation  by  light  assessments 
and  a  sacred  respect  for  proprietary 
rights.  She  made  use  of  courts  of  ar¬ 
bitration  ;  but  was  herself  always  acces¬ 
sible  to  appeals,  and  on  all  points  con¬ 
nected  with  the  administration  of  justice 
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ehe  was  most  patient  and  unwearied. 
A  deep  sense  of  responsibility  accompa¬ 
nied  her  in  the  performance  of  her 
duties.  “  She  deemed  herself  answerable 
to  God  for  every  exercise  of  power,” 
was  one  of  her  sayings  ;  and  when  urged 
by  her  ministers  to  acts  of  severity  she 
would  reply,  “Let  us  mortals  beware 
how  we  destroy  the  works  of  the  Al¬ 
mighty.” 

For  more  than  twenty  years  she  sus¬ 
tained  the  burden  of  rule.  During  that 
time  the  country  was  free  from  external 
aggression,  and  enjoyed  almost  perfect 
tranquillity  within.  It  was  the  greatest 
pleasure  of  her  life  to  behold  the  con¬ 
tentment  and  prosperity  of  her  sub¬ 
jects.  So  far  from  deeming  an  increase 
of  wealth  to  be  a  ground  for  greater 
exactions,  she  held  it  to  be  a  legitimate 
claim  for  favor  and  protection.  Under 
her  care,  Indore,  the  present  capital  of 
Holkar’s  dominions,  rose  from  a  village 
to  a  wealthy  town.  She  constructed 
roads  over  the  difficult  hill  ranges  which 
intersect  Malwa ;  she  built  iKjsting-places 
and  dug  wells  for  the  use  of  travellers 
along  all  the  routes  in  her  kingdom. 
Through  all  Hindustan  she  was  an  ob¬ 
ject  of  admiration  and  esteem.  Among 
her  own  chiefs  it  would  have  been  re¬ 
garded  as  the  height  of  wickedness  to 
have  become  her  enemy,  or,  if  need  were, 
not  to  die  in  her  defence.  The  Nizam 
of  Hyderabad,  and  Tippoo,  the  Sultan  of 
Mysore,  paid  her  as  much  respect  as  the 
Paishwa,  and  Mahommedans  joined  with 
Hindus  in  pr.ayer  for  her  long  life  and 
prosperity.  Flattery  was  lost  upon  her. 
A  Brahmin  wrote  a  book  in  her  praise ; 
she  heard  it  read  with  patience,  merely 
observing  that  “  she  was  a  weak  sinful 
woman,  and  not  deserving  such  fine  en¬ 
comiums,”  ordered  the  book  to  be 
thrown  into  the  Nerbudda,  and  took  no 
further  notice  of  the  writer.  Such  was 
Aliah  Bae — 

“  A  female  without  vanity,  a  bigot  with¬ 
out  intolerance,  a  mind  imbued  with  the 
deepest  superstitions,  yet  receiving  no  im¬ 
pressions  except  what  led  to  the  benefit  and 
happiness  of  those  under  its  influence ;  a  be¬ 
ing  exercising  in  the  most  active  and  able 
maimer  despotic  power,  not  merely  with  sin¬ 
cere  humility,  but  under  the  severest  moral 
restraints  that  a  strict  conscience  could  lav 
upon  human  action  ;  and  this  combined  with 
the  greatest  indulgence  for  tlie  weakness  and 
faults  of  others.  To  sum  up  all,  she  was 


goodness,  in  its  most  comprehensive  sense 
personified.”  * 

The  death  of  Aliah  Bae  was  speedily 
followed  by  that  of  Tukajee  Holkar,  her 
commander-in-chief.  The  right  of  suc¬ 
cession  then  devolved  upon  his  two 
sons,  Kassee  Rao  and  Mulhar  Rao  ;  the 
first  feeble  both  in  mind  and  body,  the 
second  a  young  man  of  courage  and 
capacity. 

Disputes  soon  arose  between  the 
brothers,  which  resulted  in  Mulhar  Rao 
separating  from  his  brother  at  the  head 
of  a  small  body  of  troops.  Khassec  Rao 
appealed  to  Scindiah  for  assistance,  who 
was  only  too  glad  to  interfere,  knowing 
that  the  imbecility  of  Khassee  Rao 
would  give  him  a  commanding  power 
in  Holkar’s  dominions.  A  body  of 
troops  were  despatched  for  the  purpose 
of  apprehending  Mulhar  Rao.  He  re¬ 
fused  to  surrender,  and  maintained  a 
desperate  resistance  until  he  was  killed. 
Scindiah  further  secured  his  advantage 
by  having  the  infant  son  of  Mulhar  Rao 
kept  in  safe  custody .f 

The  third  great  member  of  the  Mah- 
ratta  confederacy  was  Rughoojee  Bhous- 
lay,  the  Rajah  of  Berar,  and  the  affairs  of 
the  Paishwa  at  this  capital,  Poona, 
were  administered  by  the  celebrated 
nana  Fnrnuvese — the  “  Indian  Machi- 
avel,”  as  he  was  termed  by  the  English, 
but  not  the  less  a  minister  able,  honest, 
and  patriotic. 

Such  were  the  principal  personages  in 
the  Mahratta  empire  when  Bajee  Rao, 
the  last  of  the  Paishwas,  ascended  the 
musnud  in  the  year  1796.  B.ajee  Rao  was 
eminently  handsome,  and  had  a  manner 
so  captivating  and  an  eloquence  so  power¬ 
ful  that  he  g<nined  the  good  wishes  of  all 
who  approached  him.  He  was  an  ex¬ 
cellent  horseman,  skilled  in  the  use  of 
sword  and  bow,  and  held  to  be  the  most 
pr.actised  spearsman  throughout  his  do¬ 
minions.  But  this  fascinating  exterior 
concealed  a  most  accomplished  villain. 
The  nana  Sahib,  of  atrocious  memory, 
was  the  adopted  son  of  Bajee  Rao,  and 
it  would  seem  as  if  the  Paishwa  had 
selected  an  heir  who  in  similarity  of 
character  might  have  been  his  true  off¬ 
spring.  Bajee  Rao  never  had  an  oppor- 

♦  Sir  J.  Malcolm’s  ”  Report  upon  Malwa.” 

■f  The  descendants  of  Scindiah  and  Holkar  still 
reign  in  India  as  independent  sovereigns;  the 
one  at  Gwalior,  and  the  other  at  Indore. 
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tiinity  to  commit  such  a  crime  as  the 
Cawnpore  massacres,  but  what  he  could 
do  he  did.  Cruel,  bloody,  treacherous, 
and  dastardly,  his  life  was  unredeemed 
by  a  single  trait  of  manliness  or  gener¬ 
osity.  He  had  sworn  by  the  most  solemn 
oaths  never  to  harbor  any  evil  designs 
against  Furnuvese.  But  no  sooner  was 
he  secure  in  his  seat  than  he  began  to 
intrigue  for  his  destruction.  In  four 
years  his  machinations  brought  the  aged 
minister  with  sorrow  to  the  grave,  and 
“  with  him,”  writes  the  English  Resident, 
“  departed  all  the  wisdom  and  moderation 
of  the  Mahratia  government.”  Kid  of 
one  encumbrance,  Bajee  Rao  determined 
to  shake  off  the  yoke  of  Scindiah.  It 
would  be  wearisome  to  attempt  to  un¬ 
ravel  the  plots  and  counter-plots  which 
were  spun  to  accomplish  this  purpose. 
The  whole  land  was  covered  with  a  net¬ 
work  of  intrigue.  Insurrections,  engen¬ 
dered  by  the  distrust  and  uncertainty 
which  tilled  the  politicjil  atmosphere, 
broke  out  in  half  a  dozen  places.  The 
disorder  grew  wdth  the  portentous  rapid¬ 
ity  common  to  Eastern  climes,  and  every 
one  that  was  in  distress,  or  in  debt,  or 
discontented,  snitting  the  battle  atiir  oif, 
issued  from  their  different  caves,  and 
began  their  usual  practices  of  ravage  and 
plunder. 

Among  these  was  the  celebrated  Jes- 
wunt  Rao  Holkar,  an  illegitimate  son  of 
Tukajce  Holkar.  He  had  escaped  from 
a  prison  in  Nagpore,  and  after  a  series 
of  wild  adventures  had  succeeded  in 
collecting  a  considerable  force  of  free¬ 
booters.  He  proclaimed  himself  as  the 
representative  of  the  infant  son  of  the 
murdered  Mulhar  Rao,  and  in  that  char¬ 
acter  carried  fire  and  sword  through 
Scindiah’s  land  inMnlwa.  JeswuntRao 
was  the  very  beau-ideal  of  a  leader  of 
savage  freebooters.  Strong,  active,  an 
accomplished  horseman,  and  skilled  in 
the  use  of  his  weapons,  he  was  always 
foremost  in  the  battle,  and  on  many 
occasions  he  gave  evidence  of  consider¬ 
able  military  skill.  Though  he  gave  his 
followers  the  widest  indulgence  in  their 
excesses,  the  commanding  energy  of  his 
character  enabled  him  at  will  to  have 
absolute  control  over  them,  and  they,  in 
their  turn,  rendered  to  him  an  obedience 
which  raised  him  to  a  terrible  height  as 
a  destroyer.  For  a  time  his  career  in 
Malwa  was  altogether  unchecked.  One 


division  of  Scindiah’s  army  was  compelled 
to  suiTender;  a  second  and  a  stronger 
one  was  totally  destroyed  after  an  obsti¬ 
nate  encounter  at  Oujein,  Scindiah’s 
capital.  The  town  was  subjected  to  a 
heavy  fine,  and  then  Holkar  assailed 
Scindiah’s  train  of  artillery,  which,  under 
the  protection  of  a  strong  force,  com¬ 
manded  by  an  Englishman,  Captain 
Brownrig^,  was  awaiting  the  junction 
of  the  mam  army.  The  attack  was  re¬ 
pulsed  with  heavy  loss,  and  Scindiah’s 
main  army  having  by  this  time  crossed 
the  Nerbudcla,  Holkar  was  compelled  to 
fight  a  battle  in.  defence  of  Indore,  and 
totally  defeated.  Scindiah  failed  to  follow 
up  the  blow  with  alacrity.  Holkar’s 
entei’prising  character  endeared  him  to 
the  hosts  of  plunderers  who  took  the 
field  for  the  sake  of  gain  merely.  He  was 
soon  at  the  head  of  another  army,  ravag¬ 
ing  the  territories  of  friend  and  foe  alike. 
Suddenly  he  collected  all  his  troops, 'and 
marched  off  towards  Poona,  giving  out 
that  he  intended  to  claim  the  intercession 
of  the  Paish wa,  to  settle  his  disputes  with 
Scindiah.  Bajee  Rao  was  alarmed  beyond 
measure  at  the  approach  of  this  terrible 
subject.  He  hastened  to  confirm  his 
alliance  with  Scindia,  and  entreat  for 
troops  for  the  defence  of  Poona.  Under 
the  walls  of  Poona  a  battle  was  fought, 
in  which,  mainly  by  his  own  energy  and 
daring,  Holkar  was  completely  victorious. 
Bajee  Rao  fled  to  Sevemdroog,  abandon¬ 
ing  his  capital  to  the  tender  mercies  of 
the  conqueror.  At  Sevemdroog  he  em¬ 
barked  on  board  a  British  vessel  and 
was  conveyed  to  Bassein,  where  he  con¬ 
cluded  the  treaty  of  that  name,  which 
ultimately  brought  about  the  total  over¬ 
throw  of  the  Mahratta  power  in  India. 

(To  be  continued.) 


The  Eclectic. 

SAVONAROLA.* 

This  little  volume  will  surely  be  to 
many  a  very  acceptable  and  even  curious 
memorial  of  the  great  Italian  Reformer, 
the  prophet  and  precursor  of  the  Refor¬ 
mation  of  Europe.  Readers  in  general 
know  little  more  of  him,  than  some  few 
broken  passages  of  his  astonishing  dis- 

•  The  IHumph  of  the  Cross,  by  Jerome  Savona¬ 
rola.  Translated  from  the  Latin.  With  notes  and 
a  Biographical  Sketch.  By  O’Dell  Travers  Hill, 
F.R.O.A  .  Hodder  and  Stongbton. 
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courses,  or  some  verses  of  his  poems  or 
hymns ;  voluminous,  or  perhaps  we 
should  rather  say  manifold,  as  his  writ¬ 
ings  were,  they  do  not  lie  on  the  high¬ 
way  of  letters.  The  piece,  for  the  trans¬ 
lation  of  which  we  are  indebted  to  Mr. 
Travers  Hill,  appears  to  have  been 
written  the  year  before  his  martyr¬ 
dom,  and,  in  many  ways,  it  is  really 
an  astonishing  piece  of  writing.  The 
translator  has  given  to  us  a  perform¬ 
ance,  in  which  we  may  admire  the 
distinct,  concise,  and  perspicuous  style  ; 
but  that  which  especially  arrests  us  is 
the  prescience  of  the  book ;  as  in  the 
instances  of  Valdes  and  Aonio  Paleario, 
we  And  ourselves  astonished  at  the  far- 
reaching  views  to  which  he  had  at¬ 
tained.  Those  fields  of  truth  which, 
since  the  Reformation,  have  been  so 
perpetually  travelled,  that  their  various 
footpaths  seem  commonplace,  presented 
themselves  to  his  mind  with  the  same 
distinctness  with  which  they  meet  our 
own.  A  Dominican  monk,  in  an  age 
when  the  trumpets  of  the  Reformation 
had  not  begun  to  sound,  when  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  were  sealed,  when  the  Church  was 
not  only  everything,  but  that  Church 
presided  over  by  one  of  the  most  enor¬ 
mous  criminals  that  ever  lived,  to  re¬ 
mind  men  of  the  possibility  of  human 
nature  debasing  itself  to  the  form  of 
a  satyr,  Alexander  VI.  ;  in  this  time, 
when  even  what  might  be  regarded 
as  excellent  in  the  Church  was  yield¬ 
ing  itself  to  the  seductive  influences  of 
the  newly-discovered  learning,  the  clas¬ 
sical  voluptuousness,  of  Renaissance, — 
in  those  years  in  his  cloister  and  cell, 
surrounded  by  the  strife  of  tongues,  his 
life  then  in  imminent  danger,  as  it  soon 
had  to  be  crowned  with  the  honors  of 
the  martyr, — this  volume  was  written. 
It  might  almost  even  now  serve  as  a 
sort  of  hand-book,  a  vade-mecum^  of 
(fiiristian  evidence  and  thought ;  there 
are  few  things  with  which  the  mind  of 
the  reader,  enlightened  by  the  study  of 
the  New  Testament,  will  not  find  him¬ 
self  in  accord.  The  Scriptures  are  the 
important  rule  of  the  Christian’s  life, 
the  Church  is  made  to  fall  into  an  in¬ 
ferior  place.  Savonarola  must  be  re¬ 
garded  from  the  point  of  view  this  book 
opens  up  as  a  Protestant,  before  Pro¬ 
testantism.  Although  Mr.  Travers  Hill 
advises  us  not  to  push  this  point  too  far. 


and  reminds  us  that  Savonarola  himself 
would  have  probably  desired  to  die  in 
the  bosom  of  the  Church  in  which  he 
was  bom,  it  is  not  less  true  that  he 
was  indeed  far  ahead  of  multitudes 
who,  either  in  our  own  or  in  other 
countries  have  born  the  name  of  Prot¬ 
estant  ;  and  we  feel  certain  that  the 
publication  of  this  volume  must  in  some 
minds  increase  the  reverent  afiection 
with  which  the  name  of  the  illustrious 
martyr  should  always  be  mentioned. 
The  value  of  the  volume  is  increased  by 
a  slight,  suflicient  prefatory  life,  by  a 
good  many  notes  illustrating  the  corre¬ 
spondence  of  the  views  of  the  author 
with  some  of  the  most  recent  and  ad¬ 
vanced  views  in  philosophy  and  theo¬ 
logy,  and  by  a  list  of  the  works,  which 
seem  to  have  been  sixty-five  in  number, 
with  which  this  great  and  even  young 
life, — for  Savonarola  was  but  forty-six 
years  of  age  when  he  was  burnt, — oc¬ 
cupied  itself.  The  pen,  however,  must 
represent  in  a  very  slight  degree  that 
life  of  intense  labor,  not  merely  of  study 
and  prayer,  but  that  incessantly-sound¬ 
ing  voice,  which  ran  over  eveiy  chord, 
and  in  ait,  in  social  manners,  m  state, 
and  in  Church,  sought  to  rouse  men  to 
great  reforms ;  hence  it  is,  perhaps,  that 
Savonarola  has  fared  even  worse  at  the 
hands  of  posterity,  than  some  who  were 
equally  unfortunate  in  their  career ;  only 
lately  has  the  enthusiasm  for  his  name 
and  work  attained  a  very  high  pitch; 
and  even  now  men  disapprove  of  him 
and  his  course,  exactly  in  the  degree  in 
which  they  conceive  religion  as  some¬ 
thing  separate  and  apart  from  the  other 
occupations  of  life,  and  the  religious 
teacher  as  one  whose  hands  should  be 
too  dainty  to  attempt  to  set  the  wrong 
things  of  society  at  large  right ;  hence 
very  contumelious  words  have  been 
heaped  upon  his  name.  It  is  perhaps 
true,  that  he  was  an  enthusiast ;  clearly, 
he  perceived  and  was  prepared  to  stake 
his  life  upon  something  which  was  true 
to  him ;  that  truth,  which  he  perceives 
to  be  in  Christ  and  Christianity,  he 
could  not  separate  and  cast  out  from  the 
whole  phenomena  of  life.  As  a  re¬ 
former  he  meddled  with  the  whole 
business  of  things  around  him ;  he  in¬ 
sisted,  not  only  on  te.aching  ecclesiastics 
what  were  the  foundation  principles 
of  Chiistian  faith,  but  he  would  talk  to 
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artists,  something  like  an  inspired 
preaching  Kuskin  ;  and  at  a  time  when 
painting  and  statuary  were  emulating 
pagan  depravity  iu  their  colors  and 
designs,  he  taught  that  art  also  was 
divine,  and  should  be  used  for  divine 
purposes.  Such  a  course  of  preaching 
and  feeling  would  naturally  influence 
him  in  dealing  with  other  departments 
of  life ;  we  know  not  where  to  find  in 
the  history  of  preaching  another  such  a 
preacher.  In  Florence  he  did  very 
effectually  change  the  face,  if  not  the 
heart,  of  Florentine  society ;  it  was  as 
•when  Paul  preached  in  Ephesus,  and  the 
hooks  were  brought  out  and  burnt ;  the 
dice  and  backgammon  boards,  the  im¬ 
pure  volumes  of  Boccaccio,  dream- 
books,  romances,  and  songs,  were  con¬ 
signed  to  the  flames  in  the  market¬ 
place  by  the  senators  of  Florence,  amidst 
the  blast  of  trumpets  and  the  notes 
of  psalms.  Ladies,  beneath  the  spell  of 
his  speech,  became  decent,  gave  up  their 
false  hair,  their  veils,  masks,  and  per¬ 
fumed  waters ;  indeed,  all  the  cherished 
pleasures  of  the  city,  the  enchantments 
of  southern  voluptuousness,  were  re¬ 
nounced  at  the  stern  rebuke,  the  scath¬ 
ing  satire,  of  the  mighty  preacher.  The 
theatres  and  taverns  were  empty,  and, 
in  fact,  such  a  revulsion  of  taste  was 
produced  that  it  is  not  wonderful  if 
iniquity  which,  unconverted,  had  only 
hidden  its  head  in  shame,  became  in¬ 
dignant,  and  seized  the  earliest  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  revenge.  The  man  could  not 
be  bought :  when  he  entered  Florence, 
the  great  prince  and  master,  Lorenzo 
de  Medici,  sought  to  win  him  by  favors, 
but  utterly  failed  to  do  so,  although,  on 
his  death- bed,  Savonarola  received  liis 
last  confessions,  and  gave  him  tlie  last 
ordinance  of  the  Church.  The  Pope, 
soon  after  his  elevation,  signified  his 
wish  to  give  to  him  a  cardinal’s  hat ; 
but  this  also  was  refused,  with  his 
famous  reply,  “  That  he  desired  no 
other  hat  than  the  martyr’s  blood¬ 
stained  crown.”  Unable  to  gratify  him 
in  the  first,  the  Pope  very  speedily 

f ratified  him  in  the  last  particular. 

'rom  these  hints,  perhaps,  the  reader 
will  gather,  if  unaware  before  of  the 
fact,  that  Savonarola’s  was  a  mind  de¬ 
cidedly  before  its  age;  the  Reformers 
of  subsequent  times,  perhaps,  attained 
their  success  by  stopping  tar  short  of 
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his  magnificent  ideal ;  and  even  now, 
alter  all  these  ages  have  passed  away, 
many  a  mind  we  consider  enlightened 
and  enlarged,  limps  lamely  after  the 
sublime  friar  of  St.  Mark’s  in  Florence, 
who  was  strangled  and  burnt  for  his 
brave  rashness,  his  high-souled  faith,  in 
the  public  streets  of  the  city  be  sought 
to  bless  and  save. 

Girolomo  Savonarola  •w'as  born  in 
Ferrara,  the  21st  of  September,  1462. 
We  do  not  wonder  to  find  that  his  earliest 
years  were  full  of  promise ;  sanguine  in 
temperament,  and  yet  exquisitely  nerv¬ 
ous,  his  physical  nature  seemed  adapted 
to  the  office,  and  fitted  for  the  work,  of 
a  reformer ;  eyes,  described  as  some¬ 
thing  mai-vellous  in  their  penetrating 
blue,  rather  of  a  short  stature,  his  hands 
so  bony,  so  little  covered  with  flesh,  that 
when  be  held  up  his  long  fingers  they 
seemed  to  give  even  the  effect  of  trans¬ 
parency  to  observers.  Crowding  his  mind 
with  the  stores  of  knowledge  from  the 
erudition  of  classical  times,  and  the  ages 
immediately  preceding  bis  own,  it  does 
not  seem,  either  that  he  had  been  intend¬ 
ed  for,  or  that  he  had  intended  himself  to 
enter  the  monastery;  but  when  about 
twenty  he  suffered  that  reverse  in  the 
affections,  which  has  in  so  many  instances 
made  or  marred  a  man.  Who  the  lady 
was,  no  biography  informs  us,  although 
the  fact  is  confidently  mentioned.  So  the 
course  of  his  life  was  changed ;  as  he 
could  not  be  solaced  as  he  desired  by 
the  beauty  of-  women,  he  yielded  his 
nature  up  entirely  to  the  beauty  of  holi¬ 
ness.  In  1476,  he  felt  the  irresistible 
attractions  of  the  cloister,  and,  without 
the  knowledge  of  his  father,  he  left  home, 
and  entered  the  Dominican  monastery  of 
Bologna;  thence  he  addressed  a  pathetic 
letter  to  his  father,  which  is  before  us, 
although  space  does  not  allow  us  to 
quote.  Many  years  after,  in  one  of  bis 
sermons,  he  said,  “  I  entered  a  cloister  to 
leaiTi  how  to  suffer ;  and  when  sufferings 
visited  me  I  made  a  study  of  them,  and 
they  taught  me  to  love  always  and  forgive 
always.”  The  fires  of  suffering  have 
wrought  their  sublimest  effects  when 
they  have  purified  the  character  to  such 
exquisite  consecration  and  strength  as 
these  words  imply.  Far  be  it  from  us  to 
deny  how  ^reat  in  some  instances  have 
been  the  triumphs  of  the  cloister ;  Savo¬ 
narola’s  case  is  one  of  the  most  remark- 
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able  in  which  passion  was  purified ;  and 
contemplation,  by  clearing  the  heart  and 
the  vision,  hallowed  the  character  to 
become  intense  and  great  in  action. 
While  studying  in  his  cell,  hissoul  became 
painfully  impressed  with  the  sense  of  the 
evils  rioting  unchecked  around  him  in 
that  bad  age ;  for  eminently  bad  it  was, 
without  an  image  of  exaggeration.  Scep¬ 
tres,  he  says,  had  passed  into  the  hands 
of  pirates ;  religion  had  turned  her  fall 
downwards,  and  crawled  amidst  w'orldly 
lures;  the  earth  appeared  to  him  to  be 
oppressed  by  every  kind  of  vice;  but  even 
in  the  first  years  of  his  student  life,  Sa¬ 
vonarola  discovered  light  for  the  world 
in  the  word  of  God.  Bible  in  hand,  he 
entered  the  cloister,  at  about  the  same 
age  as  that  in  which  Luther  entered,  and 
it  is  not  wonderful  that  the  cloister  of  St. 
Dominic  seemed  to  him  to  offer  the  most 
friendly  retreat  and  home  to  the  soul ; 
that  order  had  already  been  illuminated 
by  Thomas  Aquinas,  and  Albert  the 
Great,  and  others  whose  deeds  and  writ¬ 
ings  would  minister  to  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  young  monk  ;  but  however  it  may 
have  bwn  in  his  own  monastery,  monastic 
life  does  not  appear  to  have  been  highly 
regarded  by  him,  as  we  hear  his  ex¬ 
clamations  from  the  pulpit,  “  The  chastity 
of  the  cloister  is  slain,  the  purity  of  tl>e 
spouse  of  Christ  is  sullied.”  Singularly 
he  who  became  so  mighty  a  master  over 
the  multitudes,  by  the  lightning-fraught 
tempests  of  his  speech,  failed  when  he 
began  to  preach.  One  of  his  contempo¬ 
raries  and  Mends  says,  at  the  beginning, 
“  There  was  nothing  whatever  agreeable 
in  his  delivery,  neither  was  any  person 
pleased  with  it.”  Even  then,  however, 
in  conversation,  in  travelling,  in  promis¬ 
cuous  companies,  his  words  seem  to  have 
been  very  impressive  and  powerful. 
Once,  in  going  by  water  from  Ferrara 
to  Mantua,  he  fell  in  with  a  company  of 
eighteen  soldiers,  indulging  in  loose  and 
filthy  conversation ;  he  began  to  talk  to 
one  or  two — presently  the  whole  number 
gathered  round  him  ;  while  he  continued 
speaking,  they  threw  themselve^  at  his 
feet,  confessed  their  crimes  to  him,  and, 
we  may  hope  from  the  story,  left  him  a 
little  better  for  his  faithful  words.  Other 
instances  show  us  that  the  future  wit  and 
satirist  made  himself  manifest  in  those 
earlier  days.  Conversing  with  a  couple 
of  abb^s  of  the  order  of  St.  Benedict, 
Nsw  Seriks. — YoL  IX.,  No.  3. 


Savonarola  glanced  at  and  remarked 
upon  their  costly,  .ample,  flowing  habits, 
reminding  them  how  contrary  they  ap¬ 
peared  to  the  vows  of  poverty  taken,  by 
religious  orders.  The  Benedictines  said 
there  was  nothing  in  their  habits  contra¬ 
ry  to  such  vows ;  for,  in  fact,  the  finer 
the  cloth,  and  the  larger  the  dress,  the 
longer  it  lasted.  At  this  Brother  Sa¬ 
vonarola  smiled,  and  said,  “  What  a  pity 
it  was  that  St.  Benedict  and  St.  Bernard 
had  not  been  acquainted  with  that  fact, 
as  they  might  have  founded  upon  it  a 
new  rule  of  economy !  ”  But  in  his  early 
monastic  course  the  superiors  of  the 
monastery  and  the  order  either  failed  to 
discover  the  extraordinary  power  of  the 
future  reformer,  or  acted  in  harmony 
with  that  subtle  policy,  which  has  been 
the  same  in  Rome  through  all  ages  ;  he 
was  held  back,  and  merely  filled  the 
humble  office  of  instructor  to  the  young 
aspirants  to  the  habit  of  St.  Dominic, 
until,  .at  thirty  years  of  age,  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  preach  in  the  Church  of  St. 
Lorenzo,  in  Florence ;  it  was,  however, 
at  Brescia  that  he  struck  the  first 
note  of  speech  which  thrilled  along 
many  of  the  Italian  cities.  In  1484, 
he  announced  the  approach  of  a 
period  of  unexampled  horror  and  caham 
ity  ;  and  it  is  on  account  of  this,  and 
many  such  vehement  prophecies,  that 
his  enemies,  and  sceptical  minds,  have 
uttered  their  many  vehement  charges 
against  him ;  yet,  after  all,  it  may  be  be¬ 
lieved  that  his  pure  spirit,  wrought  up  to 
an  intense  pitch  of  excitement,  announced 
those  general  judgments,  which  are  the 
inevitable  doom,  as  they  are  also  the 
certain  consequence,  of  an  age  of  pro¬ 
fanity  and  depravity.  And  still  many 
years  passed  along  before  his  voice  was 
so  loudly  heard,  and  the  space  around 
him  so  distinctlj^  filled  wdth  the  terrors 
of  his  denunciations  ;  in  fact,  the  visible 
might  of  his  life  was  comprehended  into 
a  very  small  period  of  time.  His  fame 
reached  Florence,  thecitv  in  which,  as  a 
preacher,  he  had  remarkably  failed  ;  it 
was  even  at  the  earnest  solicitations  of 
Lorenzo  de  Medici  that  he  was  called  to 
the  city  with  whose  future  history  his 
name  was  to  be  immortally  linked.  In 
his  thirty-eighth  year,  in  obedience  to 
the  directions  of  his  superiors,  he,  still  a 
comparatively  unknown  man,  took  his 
weary  route  ;  fatigued,  exhausted,  ill,  he.< 
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was  overpowered,  acd  stopped  in  his 
long  walk.  Lying  down  by  the  roadside, 
he  wondered  what  could  be  the  meaning 
of  .that  providence  which  called  him 
away  from  the  seclusion  of  his  cell  when 
little  seemed  before  him  but  to  die. 
There  some  good  Samaritan  found  him, 
raised  him  from  the  ground,  assisted  him 
to  some  neighboring  inn,  accompanied 
him  even  to  the  gates  of  Florence,  and 
there  left  him,  recommending  him  to  ac¬ 
complish  the  mission  which  had  been 
given  him  by  God ;  w'ho  the  stranger 
was  is  quite  unknown.  But  he  no  sooner 
made  his  appearance  in  the  city  now,  in 
this  year  1490,  than  a  strange  and  per¬ 
ceptible  agitation  vibrated  through  all 
its  population ;  henceforth  there  were  no 
traces  of  that  feebleness  of  popular  ad¬ 
dress  to  which  we  have  just  referred. 
On  the  1st  of  August,  in  this  year,  in 
his  first  sermon,  he  w’rung  out  the  terms 
of  his  mission  in  three  tremendous  prop¬ 
ositions  :  “  First,  that  the  Church  of 

God  must  be  renewed  and  renovated, 
and  that  in  our  times ;  Secondly,  that 
all  Italy  is  about  to  be  visited  by  the 
scourge  and  wrath  of  God ;  Third, 
That  all  things  so  terribly  predicted 
are  shortly  to  come  to  pass.”  The 
tremendous  judgments,  of  which  he  w'as 
thefulminator,  however,  did  not  prevent 
him  from  being  appointed  the  prior  of 
St.  Mark’s  ;  from  this  point  his  enemies 
have  been  fond  of  saying  his  career 
changed  and  his  character ;  he  became 
ambitions,  designing,  self  seeking  ;  he 
assuredly  adopted  the  most  singular  of 
methods  for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting 
himself  in  this  character.  The  brethren 
of  St.  Mark’s  told  him  it  was  the  habit  to 
visit  Lorenzo  upon  the  election  as  prior, 
to  commend  the  priory  to  his  gracious 
care  and  protection  ;  and  that,  if  he  omit¬ 
ted  this,  a  grave  scandal  would  arise. 
“  Who  has  elected  me  ?  ”  he  replied, 
“  God  or  Lorenzo  ?  ”  “  God,  undoubt¬ 
edly.”  “  Let  us,  then,  give  thanks  to 
God,”  he  said,  “  and  not  to  a  mortal 
man.”  Nor  could  he  be  induced  to  man¬ 
ifest  any  especial  complaisance  to  the 
magnificent  |)rince.  “  Should  he  send 
for  me,”  said  he,  “  I  will  visit  him.  He 
is  a  Florentine,  and  the  first  man  in 
the  city ;  I  am  a  stranger,  and  a  poor 
friar  ;  nevertheless,  tell  him,  it  is  he 
who  has  to  go  from  hence,  and  I  who 
have  to  stay ;  he  must  go,  and  I  shall 
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remain.”  Of  course,  great  preaching, 
with  great  self-denyingacting;  preaching 
not  embodied  in  w'ords  only,  but  map¬ 
ping  out  a  course  of  change  and  reform, 
covud  only  be  attended  by  the  indigna¬ 
tion  of  the  ecclesiastics  ;  and  one  especi¬ 
ally.  Father  Mariano,  preaching  in  Rome 
before  the  College  of  Cardinals,  called  on 
the  Pope  himself,  who  was  present,  to 
interpose  and  destroy  the  daring  friar, 
exclaiming  in  the  course  of  his  sermon, 
“  O  Holy  Father,  burn  this  agent  of  Sa¬ 
tan,  burn  him,  burn  this  scandal  of  the 
whole  Church  !  ”  We  can  form  little 
idea  of  the  effect  of  preaching  at  all  in 
those  times  ;  a  man  coming  forth  from 
the  macerations  of  the  cloister,  his  soul 
bearing  the  tremendous  burden  of  the 
word  of  the  Lord,  his  words  like  scorch¬ 
ing  fire,  the  eyes  of  his  soul  lit  up  by 
strong  perceptions  of  certain  truths  and 
certain  judgments.  We  must  remember 
that  the  times  helped  to  make  a  man 
like  Savonarola,  curious  for  instance,  in 
1493  and  1494,  to  press  with  the  crowds 
into  the  vast  church  to  listen  to  the  friar 
of  St.  Mark’s.  The  whole  of  Italy  was 
in  commotion,  in  fear  of  French  inva¬ 
sion;  a  strange,  undefined  instinct  seemed 
throbbing,  Iflce  apendulum,in  the  hearts 
of  most  men  ;  so  the  masses  thronged 
the  enormous  aisles,  in  thick-packed 
crowds,  all  swayed  by  uncontrollable 
emotions,  tolisten to  a  course  of  sermons, 
upon  what  does  the  reader  think  ?  upon 
the  Building  of  Noah’s  Ark;  one  short 
chapter  in  Genesis  furnishing  him  with 
text  after  text ;  for  months,  plank  after 
plank  of  the  building  was  put  together. 
Florence  itself  was  the  world  over  which 
the  deluge  was  to  fall,  and  the  preacher 
was  the  Noah  who  was  warning  that 
he  might  save.  Slowly,  night  after 
night,  he  pursued  his  subject ;  the  peo¬ 
ple  marvelled  at  bis  tardiness  in  bringing 
it  to  a  close ;  he  marvelled  at  it  himseltj 
and  said  it  seemed  to  him  as  if  some  su¬ 
perior  power  held  him  back.  Tlie 
whole  city  was  terror-stricken  ;  politi¬ 
cians,  sceptics,  and  people  of  pleasure,  all 
alike  overwhelmed  and  overawed  ;  at 
last  cam*e  the  close.  In  that  noble  work 
of  fiction,  Jiomola,  the  portrait  of  Savon¬ 
arola  is  drawn  with  the  usual  strength 
of  the  great  artist ;  the  words  put  into 
his  mouth  by  the  author  appear,  most  of 
them,  to  be  literal  renderings  from  the 
great  Biography  of  Savonarola  by  Valle- 
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ri,  especially  the  great  scenes  of  the 
preaching  are  drawn  with  dramatic 
strength  and  vigor,  and  the  moment 
when  the  last  tremendous  tempest  of 
speech  was  poured  out.  Most  of  our 
readers  have  read  them,  and  they  need 
only  to  be  referred  to  here  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  saying  they  furnish  as  ready  a 
means  as  we  can  mention  for  a  popular 
illustration  of  that  truly  tremendona  elo¬ 
quence  in  which  he  announced  the  close. 
Hours  before  the  preacher  appeared,  the 
enormous  building  had  been  packed  ; 
and  when  he  stood  in  the  pulpit,  his 
calm  gaze  glancing  severely  over  the 
multitude,  he  announced  his  terrible 
words,  “  Behold,  I  will  bring  the  waters 
over  the  earth, a  shudder  ran  through 
the  whole  multitude.  Pico  dello  Miran- 
dello  was  present,  and  testifies,  that  he 
sjiuddered  himself  through  all  his  frame, 
that  it  was  as  if  his  hair  stood  on  end  as 
he  listened.  The  whole  audience,  the 
whole  city,  w'ere  beneath  the  dominion 
of  terror ;  it  seemed  as  if  the  deluge  was 
preparing  to  fall.  The  crowds  thronged 
round  Savonarola,  and  besought  him  to 
be  their  refuge  from  the  tempest. 

We  may  perhaps  reason  upon  such 
things  now  ;  but  there  was  little  of  what 
we  call  .reason  then:  it  was  believed  he 
had  uttered  fearful  prophecies  before. 
Lorenzo  de  Medici  and  two  other  princes 
had  gone  the  path  his  prophetic  finger 
had  pointed,  to  the  tomb;  and  now  his 
prophecies  were  culminating,  if  the  city 
was  to  be  saved,  he  must  save  ;  Savon¬ 
arola  must  henceforth  become  apolitician. 
That  sermon  is  regarded  as  the  turning 
point  in  his  career ;  it  was  undoubtedly 
also  the  prelude  to  his  own  fate.  His 
intense  views  of  the  absolute  necessity 
of  reformation,  in  what  seemed  to  him 
the  unhallowed  relations  of  Church  and 
State  ;  his  dreams  of  hope  in  democracy, 
— they  were  all  now  to  be  put  upon 
their  trial ;  and  it  is  certaitdy  from  this 
point  that  his  foes  find  those  items  of 
his  history  which  they  have  not  been 
slow  to  attempt  to  exaggerate  into 
crimes.  It  was,  indeed,  immediately 
after  this  sermon  that  his  great  friend 
who  had  heard  it,  thrilled  beneath  it, 
Hco  dello  Mirandello,  the  luminary  and 
wonder  of  his  age,  died,  and  the  city 
itself  seemed  visited  by  the  deluge  as  the 
French  army,  beneath  Charles  VIII., 
marched  into  Florence.  The  great 


scholar  died,  and  the  French  king 
entered  on  the  same  day.  What  was 
to  be  done  in  the  city  ?  it  seemed  given 
up  to  the  brutality  and  recklessness 
of  the  French  army.  In  his  sermon, 
Savonarola  had  said,  “  When  you  shall 
find  yourselves  in  those  straits  and 
tribulations,  you  will  become  like  drunk¬ 
en  men,  and  lose  all  use  of  reason.”  It 
was  known  that  the  French  king  was 
about  to  give  orders  for  letting  loose 
his  troops  on  the  city ;  a  panic  seized, 
naturally,  the  hearts  of  all  men,  when 
suddenly  some  voice  cried,  in  the  assem¬ 
bly  of  the  counsellors,  “  Go  to  the 
servant  of  God,  Fra  Girolomo ;  go  to 
the  servant  of  God,  Fra  Girolomo.” 
Instantly  it  seemed  a  wonder  that  they 
had  not  gone  to  him  before — a  sudden 
change,  a  gleam  of  hope,  came  over  the 
minds  of  the  council.  A  deputation 
hastened  breathlessly  to  St.  Mark’s ; 
there  they  found  the  prior  with  all  the 
brethren  before  the  altar,  praying  that 
God  would  avert  the  impending  calam¬ 
ity  from  the  city.  The  mysterious  friar 
had  adopted  some  precautions  for  the 
defence  of  his  priory.  Those  who 
sought  him,  found  him  calm,  clear,  and 
prepared.  He  listened  to  the  deputa¬ 
tion  announcing  the  catastrophe  which 
would  that  night  take  place.  My^^hil- 
dren,”  he  said  to  his  brethren  of  the 
monastery,  “  take  some  refreshment,  then 
come  back  to  the  choir,  and  -  continue 
in  prayer  till  I  return.”  He  took  one 
of  the  brethren  for  a  companion,  and 
went  forth  to  the  palace  of  De  Medici, 
to  see  the  king.  He  could  not  enter ; 
the  sentinel  thrust  him  rudely  back ; 
the  barons  had  given  orders  that  no  one 
should  see  the  king.  He  returned  to  his 
convent,  and  gave  himself  up  some  little 
time  with  earnestness  to  prayer;  pres¬ 
ently  he  said  he  heard  a  voice  within 
him,  saying,  “  Return,  return, — you  shall 
enter.”  He  spoke  to  his  companion,  the 
friar :  “  Let  us  go  back  to  the  palace ; 
I  will  confer  with  the  king.”  The 
singular  story  tells  us,  this  time  he 
passed,  not  only  the  first,  but  a  second 
and  a  third  sentry;  he  reached  the 
chamber  of  the  king,  who  stood  armed, 
ready  for  the  accomplishment  of  his 
nefarious  design.  The  undaunted  friar 
went  immediately  up  to  the  presence  of 
the  king,  holding  up  his  crucifix  to  the 
king’s  lips.  “This,”  he  said,  “repre- 
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seats  Christ,  the  majesty  who  made 
heaven  and  earth ;  do  not  respect  me, 
respect  Him.”  The  language  he  then 
adopted,  so  far  as  it  has  come  to  us, 
seems  not  to  have  been  very  humble ;  he 
reminded  the  king  that  God  was  the 
God  of  armies,  to  punish  and  bring  ruin 
on  unjust  and  impious  kings  ;  reminded 
him  that  by  his  pride  he  was  brought  to 
covet  what  was  not  his,  and  menaced  him 
with  a  certain  retribution  if  he  resisted. 
It  seems  strange  to  us ;  the  king  was  in 
possession,  and  the  city  had  lost  its  w'its, 
but  he  was  humbled  and  bowed  before 
the  voi*e  which  we  have  heard  a  short 
time  before,  ringing  through  the  great 
dome.  The  friar  dealt  with  him  as  one 
prince  might  deal  with  another;  he  took 
him  by  the  hand,  saying,  “  Know,  saci'ed 
majesty,  that  the  will  of  God  is  that  you 
depart  from  this  city  without  making 
any  change  in  its  affairs;  otherwise  you, 
wdth  your  army,  will  lose  your  lives 
here.”  And  Charles  left  the  city. 
Mischief  enough  had  been  done,  but 
probably  the  mischief  averted  was  some¬ 
thing  like  that  w'hich  decimated  Milan 
beneath  the  sword  of  Barbarossa.  The 
chief  nobles  of  Charles  acknowledge  that 
the  salvation  of  Florence  was  the  work 
of  Savonarola ;  but  the  prior  himself,  in 
one  o^his  sermons,  afterwards  exclaimed, 
“  O  Florence,  all  that  was  done  that  day 
was  effected  by  God,  and  the  mediation 
that  came  by  prayer.”  It  is  no  wonder 
if  Savonarola  was  regarded  not  only 
as  a  terrible  Noah  preaching  and  pro¬ 
phesying  a  coming  tempest,  but  even 
himself  as  something  of  an  ark  of  refuge 
when  the  tempest  came.  As  we  have 
said,  however,  this  was  to  him  as  the 
beginning  of  troubles  and  responsibili¬ 
ties  ;  and  he  seems  to  have  been,  almost 
unconsciously  to  himself,  drawn  into  the 
pathway  of  political  action.  It  has  been 
with  some  truth  said,  “  The  more  earnest, 
the  more  whole-hearted  a  priest  is  in  his 
own  proper  work,  the  more  incapable 
will  he  be  of  working  to  any  good  pur¬ 
pose  as  a  civil  ruler.”  Moreover,  Savon¬ 
arola  could  not  rely  upon  his  Church  to 
help  him,  for  he  was  regarded  as  in 
antagonism  to  it ;  and  even  the  ascent  of 
power  to  which  he  attained  would  only, 
from  his  well-known  doctrines,  tend  to 
create  a  prejudice  against  him.  Florence 
was  probably  the  most  luxurious  city  in 
Europe  in  those  days,  or  if  not  the  most 


luxurious,  only  second  to  Venice  in  its 
piles  of  hoarded  wealth. 

As  the  great  preacher  renewed  his 
cry,  “  Bring  forth  fruits  meet  for  repent¬ 
ance,”  he  was  enabled  to  find  his  proper 
work  as  priest  and  preacher  taking  effect. 
There  was  one  notable  instance  men¬ 
tioned  by  Vasari,  in  his  “  Lives  of  the 
Painters.'’*  While  Savonarola  was  preach¬ 
ing,  Baccio  della  Porta  was  passing 
along ;  he  was  already  a  famous  painter, 
but  rather  remarkable  for  the  impurity 
of  his  designs.  Smitten  by  the  words  of 
the  great  friar,  he  gathered  all  his  pic¬ 
tures  and  studies  of  designs  together,  and 
brought  them  to  be  burnt  in  the  flames ; 
henceforth  he  became  a  religious  man, 
entered  a  monastery,  and  is  now  known 
by  those  beautiful  gems  of  religious  art 
which  adorn  our  galleries,  and  bear  the 
name  of  Fra  Bartelomo.  We  have  said 
belbre  there  was  much  in  his  preaching 
to  strike  the  deep  soul  of  the  artist. 
The  divinest  painter  of  sacred  subjects. 
Fra  Angelico,  had  been  a  brother  of  St. 
Mark's,  and  had  adorned  the  walls  of  the 
monastery.  Savonarola  preached  up  the 
want  of  high  conceptions  of  art  to  ele¬ 
vate  the  mind  of  the  people ;  he  ex¬ 
claimed,  “  The  form  of  art  itself  is  the 
faith  w'liich  it  inspires.”  He  beheld 
around  him  only  gross  naturalism ; 
paganism  and  sensaality  ran  a  free 
course-,  and  were  glorified.  The  por¬ 
traits  of  young  girls,  in  most  instances 
only  too  well  known,  were  put  up  as 
altar-pieces  for  Madonnas,  Magdalenas, 
and  St.  Johns.  The  preacher  denounced 
the  art  w'hich  made  thoughts  to  enter 
into  the  eyes  of  spectators,  as  lascivious 
songs  also  enabled  such  thoughts  to 
enter  into  the  ears;  hence,  in  th^at  age 
of  artists,  he  did  not  run  in  a  tourna¬ 
ment  against  art,  but  sought  to  purify 
and  elevate  it.  He  judged  that  religion 
was  the  great  element  of  patriotism,  and 
that  art  should  humanize  and  elevate 
their  thoughts  and  tastes,  to  make  them 
religious ;  hence  again  he  demanded 
artistic  enjoyments  and  spectacles  for 
the  people,  in  order  that,  as  he  said,  the 
arts  “  might  henceforth  be  the  hand¬ 
maids  of  piety  and  freedom.” 

We  have  seen  how,  to  a  very  great 
degree,  he  succeeded ;  we  have  seen  the 
story  of  his  rise.  He  was  a  kind  of 
precursor  of  Puritanism  in  Florence. 
The  story  of  his  fall  is  too  long  to  tell ; 
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it  involves  the  history  of  Florence 
through  a  peculiarly  agitated  period  of 
its  history ;  it  would  be  very  interesting 
to  attempt  to  recite  it, — it  is  impossible ; 
but  we  have  often  thought  that  some 
interesting  analogy  might  be  found  in 
the  character  of  Savonarola  to  one  who 
at  first  would  seem  very  unlike  him, 
who,  like  him,  however,  pitched  his 
ideas  very  high,  whose  mind,  like  his, 
expatiated  over  lofty,  but  impossible 
ideals,  dreaming  of  things  which  ought 
to  be,  rather  than  things  which  M'ere,  of 
Christ  as  the  only  King,  even  as,  after 
the  expulsion  of  the  De  Medici,  Savon¬ 
arola  caused  to  be  painted  over  the  cross 
in  the  chancel  of  the  great  church, 
“  Jesus  Christ,  King  of  the  city  of  Flo¬ 
rence.”  We  might  carry  the  analogy 
forward  between  him  and  one  who  liked 
to  live  in  prophecies  of  the  future  reign 
of  goodness  and  grace  on  the  earth, 
finding  analogies  and  pictures  of  what 
M’ould  be  in  the  words  of  the  prophets 
and  the  visionaries  of  both  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments,  but  who,  like  our 
preacher,  found  himself  cast  on  evil 
times,  and  among  bad  and  low-mindyd 
men  in  Church  and  in  State,  and  who, 
like  him,  expiated  his  life  of  noble  truth¬ 
fulness  by  a  close  in  murder  and  martyr¬ 
dom;  we  mean  one  whose  name  will 
scarcely  occur  to  our  readers  as  the  hero 
of  such  an  analogy,  Sir  Harry  Vane. 
The  likeness  is  not  capricious ;  the  more 
the  portraits  are  looked  at,  the  more  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  difterence  is  princi¬ 
pally  in  their  age  and  in  their  latitude. 
Of  all  the  great  Reformers  born  within 
the  bosom  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  and 
especially  of  those  who  have  appeared 
in  Italy,  the  great  Reformer  of  Florence, 
we  have  always  thought,  bears  the 
closest  resemblance  to  Arnold  of  Bre¬ 
scia;  his  name  has  been,  even  down  to 
our  own  limes,  so  great  a  terror  that 
Niccolini’s  noble  tragedy,  “Arnold  of 
Brescia,”  is  to  this  moment  a  prohibited 
book  in  Rome.  He  appeared  about 
three  centuries  before  the  Friar  of  St. 
Mark’s,  the  contemporary  of  St.  Bernard 
and  Abelard,  the  friend  of  the  latter; 
the  “  shield-bearer  of  the  new  Goliath,” 
St.  Bernard  called  him.  His  age  also 
was  one  of  extreme  depravity  of  morals 
and  destruction  of  all  discipline  in  the 
Church  ;  all  ages  seem  to  contemporaries 
so  bad,  and  yet  humanity  seems  to  gain. 


and  society,  on  the  whole,  presses  forward. 
Arnold’s  life,  even  more  than  Savon¬ 
arola’s,  was  one  long,  weary,  protracted 
battle  with  Rome  ;  he  also  was  a  priest 
and  a  mighty  preacher.  The  field  he 
travelled  over  was  far  larger  than  that 
of  the  Florentine  monk,  whose  limited 
wanderings  through  a  few  Italian  cities 
remind  us  in  this  of  the  great  German 
Reformer,  Luther,  and  most  of  his  friends; 
but  Arnold  of  Brescia  labored  after  the 
same  fashion,  and  for  the  same  ends. 
He  stood  with  the  Scriptures  in  his  hand, 
declaring  to  the  people  of  Italy  that  no 
temporal  power  could  ever  belong  to 
the  pastors  of  Christ’s  flock.  We  are 
grieved  to  see  even  St.  Bernard  writing  to 
the  Legate  Guido,  “Rome  has  a  horror 
of  the  doctrines  of  Arnold  and  of  Arnold 
himself,  who  preaches  them.”  He  w’as 
condemned  by  Rome  ;  but,  like  Savonaro¬ 
la,  his  works  were  not  pronounced  here¬ 
tical,  nor  was  he  declared  a  heretic,  only 
a  schismatic.  The  Bishop  Manfred  of 
Brescia,  however,  succeeded  in  persuad¬ 
ing  the  people,  when  the  Pope’s  mandate 
silenced  Arnold,  that  he  was  grievously 
suspected  of  heresy,  and  thus  his  followers 
fainted  and  fell  away  from  him  with  the 
usual  wisdom  of  the  multitude  abandon¬ 
ing  the  leader.  The  papacy  at  that  time 
was  asserting  the  monstrous  doctrine, 
that  the  Pope  was  the  temporal  Lord  of 
the  whole  world,  a  doctrine  which  is  re¬ 
viving  with  some  considerable  strength 
in  England  in  our  day,  although  cast 
out  and  trodden  under  foot  now  in  Flo¬ 
rence  and  in  Brescia.  Arnold,  like  Savon¬ 
arola,  headed  the  republican  party ;  he 
sustained  the  people  through  their  strug¬ 
gle  for  political  freedom  with  marvellous 
eloquence,  preaching  the  necessity  of 
Church  reform.  At  last  he  was  seized 
by  that  strange.  Janus-headed  emperor, 
Frederick  Barbarossa,  who,  as  a  condi¬ 
tion  of  peace  with  Rome,  delivered  up 
the  noble  preacher.  Like  Savonarola,  he 
was  strangled  and  burnt;  as  the  ashes 
of  the  martyr  of  Florence  were  cast 
into  the  Arno,  those  of  Arnold  were  cast 
into  the  Tiber,  lest  they  should  be  col¬ 
lected  and  venerated  as  those  of  a  saint, 
and  a  day  or  two  after  this  the  Pope 
crowned  the  Emperor.  The  names  of 
both  now,  after  the  six  or  the  four  hun¬ 
dred  years  have  passed  away,  strike  ter¬ 
ror  into  the  hearts  of  the  false  priests, 
whose  palsied  hands  still  seek  to  clutch 
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a  sceptre  they  have  not  strength  to 
wield. 

They  never  fail  who  die 
In  a  great  cause ;  their  spirit  walks  abroad, 
Though  years  elapse,  and  others  share  as  dark 
a  doom ; 

They  but  augment  the  deep  and  sweeping 
thoughts 

Which  overpower  all  others,  and  conduct 
The  world  at  last  to  freedom. 

The  principal  foes  of  Savonarola  were 
the  order  of  the  Franciscans ;  the  reli¬ 
gious  orders  in  the  Church  of  Rome  have 
always  hated  each  other.  The  prior  was 
of  the  order  of  Dominic ;  and,  in  their 
jealousy  of  him,  and  the  iniluenc.e  he  at¬ 
tained  for  his  order,  we  are  to  discover 
the  origin  of  those  machinations  and 
plots  against  him,  which  procured  his 
fall.  How  could  it  be  otherwise  ?  He 
strove  to  reform  the  Church  ;  he  held  up 
the  Apostolic  Church  as  a  model  for  the 
Church  of  Florence.  “She  was  poor,” 
he  said,  “  but  beautiful  in  her  poverty ; 
she  was  rich  in  lowliness  and  in  love.” 
He  attributed  the  decay  of  the  Church 
to  the  neglect  of  the  Scriptures ;  charg¬ 
ed  upon  the  Church  that,  by  its  multi¬ 
tudes  of  ceremonies,  it  had  fallen  into 
Judaism,  had  left  Christ,  and  gone  back 
to  Moses.  “  Thus,”  he  said,  “  we  have 
wandered  from  the  New  Testament  to 
the  Old,  and  the  onW  thing  to  be  done 
now  is  to  bring  the  Church  back  to  the 
New  once  more.”  What  could  be  done 
with  such  a  man  as  this  ?  lie  became  ex¬ 
ceedingly  troublesome,  too;  he  wrote 
to  the  kings  of  France  and  Spain,  and 
the  Emperor  of  Germ.any,  urging  upon 
them  the  importance  of  calling  a  general 
council,  to  take  into  consideration  the  re¬ 
form  of  the  Church.  U|)on  this  the 
Pope  forbade  him  to  preach,  and  ordered 
the  congregation  or  brotherhood  of  St. 
Mark’s  to  be  broken  up  and  amalgamated 
with  another  order.  In  his  turn  Savon¬ 
arola  denounced  Rome,  declared  that 
Rome  was  undermining  the  Church,  and 
that  its  evil  name  stunk  in  men’s  nostrils. 
Well  might  he  say  so,  when,  at  that 
moment,  the  Pope,  Alexander  VI.,  was 
one  who  had  been  guilty  of  murder,  in¬ 
cest,  and  every  lesser  or  larger  crime 
which  could  d^ace  human  nature.  The 
Pope  deman«led  that  the  city  should 
give  him  up ;  it  refused.  The  Francis¬ 
cans  were  ordered  to  preach  against  him; 
they  did,  but  with  little  effect :  but  the 
powers  of  the  world  were  accumulating 


against  him ;  his  enemies  were  increas¬ 
ing  in  the  council  of  the  city,  and  the 
end  was  shortly  to  come.  These  events 
happened  in  the  year  1497.  The  people 
might  have  felt,  too,  that  the  prophetic 
warnings  of  1494  were  still  being  ful¬ 
filled  ;  for  the  plague  which  had  raged 
in  Italy  attacked  Florence;  and,  as  is 
usually  the  case,  famine  followed  plague. 
The  Reformer  called  for  faith,  and  told 
them  it  was  God’s  proving-time;  but 
they  expected  miracles,  and  miracles 
were  not  wrought ;  the  Pope,  too,  threat¬ 
ened  to  place  the  city  under  interdict, 
and  the  multitudes  began  to  waver  and 
fall  from  their  idol,  and  declare  them¬ 
selves  to  be  in  the  contest  on  the  side  of 
the  Church.  Savonarola,  too,  suffered 
from  his  friends:  Dominico  da  Pescia, 
a  monk  of  the  Dominican  order,  was  his 
follower  and  friend,  a  noble  spirit  and 
every  way  worthy  of  him,  but  he  was  so 
rash  as  to  put  a  controversy  with  the 
Fr.anciscans  upon  the  issue  of  a  trial  by 
the  ordeal  oi  fire,  when  the  challenge 
was  offered,  exclaiming,  “  Rather  an 
angel  fill  from  heaven  than  Savonarola 
lie.”  Savonarola  protested  loudly,  but 
itnavailingly,  against  the  great  folly. 
The  ordeal  appears  to  have  been  stopped, 
but  the  rashness  of  Dominico  perilled 
yet  more  the  cause  of  bis  superior.  The 
mob  assailed  the  mona.stery,  and  be¬ 
neath  a  promise  of  safe  conduct,  Savon¬ 
arola  was  made  a  prisoner  ;  and  he  who 
had  been  the  darling  of  the  people,  was 

{)laced  on  a  horse,  his  hands  tied  behind 
lim,  and  so  conducted  through  the  rag¬ 
ing  mob.  “  I  know  not,”  says  a  cotera- 
porary,  “  whether  hell  itself  could  raise 
such  a  cry  as  arose  that  night  when  they 
took  him  before  the  Signori.  I  ■wanted 
to  follow  him,  to  go  with  him,  but  the 
raging  crowd  drove  me  back,  and  so  I 
stood  alone  in  the  street,  and  was  com- 

iielled  to  see  how  they  ill-used  the  shep- 
lerd  of  my  soul.”  News  was  sent  to 
Rome,  that  Savonarola  was  a  prisoner, 
and  the  permission  was  instantly  given 
to  submit  the  victim  to  the  rack  ;  seven 
times  he  was  stretched  upon  the  rack. 
It  was  demanded  that  he  should  recant 
all  be  had  taught  and  preached,  and  de¬ 
clare  that  he  was  a  false  prophet  In  the 
midst  of  his  toiturcs  he  exclaimed, 
“Lord,  take  my  spirit.”  He  said  he 
would  confess ;  but  when  he  had  rested 
a  while  from  the  rack,  he  said  he  bad 
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nothing  to  confess ;  it  was  of  no  avail, 
and  one  of  his  arms  was  nearly  torn  from 
his  body.  He  was  in  prison ;  there  he 
occupied  himself  in  writing  his  commen¬ 
tary  on  the  fifty-first  Psalm ;  he  had  ex¬ 
pounded  most  of  the  Psalms,  but  had 
said  before,  he  reserved  this  for  some 
day  of  great  adversity.  The  day  of 
great  adversity  had  come.  After  his 
death,  this  commentary  became  famous, 
passed  through  many  editions,  was  trans¬ 
lated  and  published  by  Luther,  in  Ger¬ 
many,  who  spoke  of  its  author,  saying, 
“  He  was  burned  by  the  Pope,  but  now 
be  lives  in  blessedness,  and  Christ  has 
canonized  him.”  On  the  22d  of  May, 
1498,  it  was  announced  to  Savonarola 
and  his  friends,  Dominico  and  Maruffi, 
that  they  were  to  be  executed  by  fire 
the  next  morning ;  our  heroic  preacher 
was  thoroughly  resigned  to  his  share  of 
the  doom,  saying  to  Dominico,  “Know- 
est  thou  not  it  is  not  permitted  to  a  man 
to  choose  the  mode  of  his  own  death  ?” 
The  three  friends  partook  of  the  sacra¬ 
ment  of  the  Holy  Supper  administered 
by  Savonarola.  He  said,  “We  shall 
soon  be  there,  where  we  can  sing  with 
David,  ‘  Behold,  how  good  and  how 
pleasant  it  is  for  brethren  to  dwell  to¬ 
gether  in  unity!’”  They  were  then 
taken  to'the  tribunal,  where  they  were 
divested  of  all  their  priestly  decorations, 
during  which  the  bishop  took  Savonar¬ 
ola  by  the  hand,  saying,  “Thus  I  ex¬ 
clude  thee  from  the  Church  militant  and 
triumphant.”  ‘‘From  the  Church  mili¬ 
tant  thou  mayest,  ”  exclaimed  Savon¬ 
arola,  “  but  from  the  Church  triumphant 
thou  canst  not ;  that  does  not  belong  to 
you.”  We  have  referred  to  Momolaj 
Mrs.  Stowe  also,  in  Agne*  of  Sorento, 
has  introduced  Savonarola  to  her  read¬ 
ers,  dwelling  on  the  last  circumstances 
of  his  life,  and  relating  them  with  con¬ 
siderable  veracity,  especially  his  last 
emerging  from  prison,  and  his  atrocious 
martyrdom.  VVe  need  not  linger  on  the 
details  of  the  cruel  scene.  The  last  that 
was  beheld  of  him  was  his  hand  uplifted 
as  if  to  bless  the  people ;  the  last  that 
was  heard  from  him,  “  My  Saviour,  though 
innocent,  willingly  died  for  my  sins,  and 
should  not  I  willingly  give  up  this  poor 
body  out  of  love  to  Him  ?  ”  The  cinders 
of  the  bodies  of  the  martyred  friars  were 
carted  away,  and  thrown  into  the  river 


Arno.  Of  course,  shortly  after  his  death 
the  tide  of  feeling  turned.  Raphael 
painted  him  amongst  the  doctors  of  the 
Church,  in  the  very  halls  of  the  Vatican. 
As  to  his  writings,  they  were  declared 
by  the  very  Pope  Alexander  VI.  to  be 
free  from  all  blame.  Of  course,  too, 
superstition  has  surrounded  with  espe¬ 
cial  horrors  his  persecutors;  one,  Gio¬ 
vanni  Maretti,  perished  miserably,  cry¬ 
ing  out  in  the  terrible  anguish,  “  Oh  this 
hand !  the  friar  is  torturing  it.”  The 
Franciscans  received  the  reward  prom¬ 
ised  for  their  opposition  to  the  father ; 
but  w'hen  the  first  payment  was  made 
to  them,  the  chamberlain  said,  as  he 
handed  over  the  money,  “  Take  the  piice 
of  the  blood  of  the  just.”  “  The  prophets 
without  arms,”  says  Machiavelli,  “have 
always  got  the  worst  of  it.”  Savonarola 
was  a  prophet  without  arms ;  assuredly 
he  worsted  visibly  in  the  strife ;  but  he 
was  an  illustrious  precursor  of  those  opin¬ 
ions  which,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years, 
shook  Rome  to  its  centre.  The  princi¬ 
ples  he  had  proclaimed,  the  changes  he 
sought  to  effect,  were  published  and 
brought  about  by  a  youth  living  while 
Savonarola  was  dying, — Martin  Luther. 
Since  his  day  of  martyrdom,  much  con¬ 
troversy  has  been  held  as  to  whether  or 
no  he  belonged  to  Rome.  Rome  assur¬ 
edly  cast  him  out,  and  burnt  him  as  a 
heretic.  The  bishop  who  presided  at  his 
execution  said, — but  his  words  more  es¬ 
pecially  applied  to  the  friar  Dominico, — 
“  Let  us  send  him  to  death.  A  miser¬ 
able  friar,  more  or  less,  is  of  small  con¬ 
sequence.” 

It  seems  certain  that  the  Rome  we 
know  could  not  exist  side  by  side  with 
the  teachings  of  Savonarola;  on  the 
whole,  he  is  one  of  the  most  illustrious 
and  spotless  of  martyrs.  Asa.politician 
he  made  some  mistakes,  which  do  not  at 
all,  however,  affect  the  purity  and  Inmi- 
nousness  of  his  career,  only  showing  how 
lofty  and  divine  his  ambitions  were,  how 
far  above  the  people  he  sought  to  serve. 
To  keep  the  memory  of  such  a  man 
alive,  is  a  healthful  and  holy  task  ;  and 
we  are  glad  that  the  judicious  translation 
and  publication  of  the  rare  and  almost 
unknown  work  before  us  will  bring  his 
pure  and  lofty  teachings  before  many  to 
whom  probably  the  extent  of  his  Prot¬ 
estantism  is  almost  unknown. 
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Ten  years  ago  few  subjects  of  scien¬ 
tific  research  seemed  more  unpromising 
than  Solar  Physics.  The  great  centre 
of  the  planetary  system,  the  source  at 
once  of  light  and  heat,  and  force,  pre¬ 
sented  to  physicists  and  astronomers  a 
series  of  apparently  insoluble  problems. 
The  solar  spots,  their  strange  periodicity, 
their  rotation,  their  rapid  formation  and 
sudden  disappearance,  were  phenomena 
at  once  amazing  and  unintelligible.  But 
there  were  others  which  seemed  yet 
more  remarkable.  When  the  sun  is 
hidden  from  our  view  during  the  occur¬ 
rence  of  a  total  eclipse,  there  are  seen 
around  the  black  outline  of  the  moon 
strange  rose-colored  prominences  which 
clearly  belong  to  the  concealed  sun. 
These  objects  exhibit  the  most  singular 
varieties  of  form  and  appearance  :  at  one 
place  a  long  dentated  sierra  of  ruddy 
light  is  seen  ;  at  another  homed  moun¬ 
tains  stand  boldly  out  from  the  solar  sur¬ 
face  ;  elsewhere  strange  scimitar-shaped 
objects  appear;  and,  lastly,  there  are 
places  where  rose-colored  masses  are  to 
be  seen  suspended  clear  of  the  solar 
globe. 

Seen  only  during  the  few  brief  mo¬ 
ments  of  total  obscuration,  these  rose- 
colored  prominences  presented  a  moat  dif¬ 
ficult  problem  to  the  astronomer.  To 
determine  what  they  are,  or  at  least  the 
laws  according  to  which  they  subsist, 
it  seemed  necessary  that  they  should  be 
carefully  watched  and  studied.  But 
total  solar  eclipses  occur  so  seldom,  and 
those  which  do  occur  are  so  seldom  visi¬ 
ble  at  aceessible  places,  that  no  astrono¬ 
mer  can  hope  to  see  more  than  tM’O  or 
three  total  eclipses  in  the  course  of  his 
life ;  and,  therefore,  since  such  eclipses 
last  on  the  average  but  about  three  min¬ 
utes,  no  astronomer  could  devote  more 
than  nine  or  ten  minutes  of  his  life— or 
at  the  outside  a  quarter  of  an  hour — to 
the  study  of  these,  the  most  perplexing 
objects  of  the  whole  solar  system. 

One  of  the  discoveries  we  have  now 
to  deal  with  shows  how  the  solar  promi¬ 
nences  may  be  examined  and  studied 
from  day  to  day,  and  from  hour  to  hour, 
although — save  during  total  eclipse — 


they  never  can  by  any  possibility  become 
visible  to  the  eye. 

The  discovery  of  the  true  meaning  of 
the  solar  spectrum,  in  1859,  was  the 
commencement  of  the  long  series  of 
discoveries  in  solar  physics  of  which  the 
above-mentioned  is  the  last,  and  in  some 
respects,  the  most  striking.  We  must 
biiefly  describe  the  principal  features  of 
what  is  termed  spectroscopic  analysis, 
as  otherwise  our  account  of  the  recent 
discoveries  would  seem  scarcely  intelli¬ 
gible. 

It  had  long  been  noticed  that  the  rain¬ 
bow-colored  streak  of  light,  which  forms 
the  solar  spectrum,  is  crossed  by  a  mul¬ 
titude  of  dark  lines.  Some  of  these 
lines  are  well-marked,  others  faint ;  at 
one  place  many  are  crowded  together, 
at  others  there  are  scarcely  any ;  but,  at 
all  times,  the  same  lines  make  their  ap¬ 
pearance.  For  a  long  time  this  phe¬ 
nomenon  remained  without  explanation, 
as  also  did  the  correlative  phenomenon 
that  the  spectra  of  incandescent  vapors 
consist — not  of  a  rainbow-colored  streak 
— but  of  a  definite  number  of  bright 
lines.  But,  in  1859,  Kirchhoff  made 
the  important  discovery  which  forms  the 
basis  of  spectroscopic  analysis.  He  found 
that  the  dark  lines  in  the  solar  spectrum 
correspond  to  the  bright  lines  of  the 
spectra  of  incandescent  vapors.  For 
example,  the  double  orange  line  which 
forms  the  spectrum  of  sodium-vapor, 
occupies  exactly  the  same  place  as  a 
well-marked  double  dark  line  which  ap¬ 
pears  in  the  orange  part  of  the  solar 
spectrum  ;  and  so  with  many  other  simi¬ 
lar  lines  or  sets  of  lines.  In  fact,  he 
demonstrated  that  the  presence  of  dark 
lines  in  the  solar  spectrum  indicates  that 
the  light  of  the  sun  shines  through  a 
vaporous  envelope,  and  that  the  vapors 
which  form  this  envelope  are  the  same 
which  (in  an  incandescent  state  in  the 
chemist’s  laboratory)  produce  the  bright- 
line  spectra  corresponding  to  certain  of 
the  solar  dark  lines. 

To  sum  up  in  a  few  words  those  prin¬ 
ciples  of  spectroscopic  analysis  which 
are  our  chief  guide  m  solar  researches : 
— an  incandescent  solid  or  liquid  gives  a 
continuous  rainbow-colored  spectrum  ; 
an  incandescent  gas  gives  a  spectrum  of 
colored  lines  ;  and  an  incandescent  solid 
or  liquid  shining  through  a  vaporous 
envelope  gives  a  rainbow-colored  spec- 
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trum  crossed  by  dark  lines,  and  these 
lines  have  the  same  position  as  the  bright 
lines  which  belong  to  the  spectra  of  the 
vapors  w'hich  form  the  envelope. 

Applied  by  Kirchhoff  to  the  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  sun’s  structure,  spectroscopic 
analysis  shows  that  the  great  central 
luminary  of  our  system  consists  of  an 
incandescent  solid  or  liquid  nucleus 
shining  through  the  vapors  of  iron,  cop¬ 
per,  cobalt,  nickel,  bismuth,  sodium, 
magnesium,  hydrogen,  and  other  ele¬ 
ments.  Gold  and  silver,  mercury,  alu¬ 
minium,  and  lead  have  not  been  detected 
in  the  vaporous  envelope  of  the  sun. 
We  cannot  assert,  however,  that  they 
are  absolutely  wanting,  since,  doubtless, 
the  lines  correspondijig  to  these  elements 
W’ould  not  be  seen  unless  the  atmosphere 
of  the  sun  were  heavily  laden  with  their 
vapors.  But  hitherto  physicists  have 
not  succeeded  in  demonstrating  the 
presence  of  these  elements. 

Here,  at  once,  we  have  positive  infor¬ 
mation  of  the  most  interesting  character 
respecting  the  great  centre  of  our  system. 
Metals  which  "we  are  familiar  with  on 
earth  exist,  in  inconceivable  quantities, 
in  the  sun’s  constitution.  But  in  how 
strange  a  state  1  It  would  be  sufficiently 
startling  to  conceive  of  our  sun  as  com¬ 
posed  ot  enormous  volumes  of  liquid  iron 
and  copper,  mixed  with  other  metallic 
elements ;  but  instead  of  that  arrange¬ 
ment  we  see  these  metals  .actually  reduced 
to  the  state  of  vapor,  and  hanging — 
vast  metallic  clouds — above  the  liquid 
surface  of  the  sun.  When  the  sun’s  rays 
are  poured  forth  on  the  earth,  the  w.ater 
which  covers  a  portion  of  our  globe  is 
converted,  in  part,  into  vapor ;  and  this 
vapor  mingles  with  our  atmosphere  of 
nitrogen  and  oxygen,  and  after  a  while 
becomes  condensed  into  clouds,  which 
sooner  or  later  return  the  water  to  the 
earth’s  surlace  in.  the  form  of  rain.  But 
on  the  sun  the  heat  is  so  intense  that  the 
very  metals  are  made  to  form  an  atmos¬ 
phere  ;  and  in  that  atmosphere  there 
form,  no  doubt,  enormous  clouds  of  me¬ 
tallic  matter,  whence  showers  of  molten 
metal  ffill  upon  the  liquid  surface  of  the 
sun. 

But  interesting  as  such  speculations 
may  seem,  we  must  return  to  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  facts. 

When  once  the  gener.al  circumstances 
under  which  the  solar  photosphere  sends 


out  its  light  to  us  had  become  known, 
physicists  approached  the  consideration 
of  the  solar  spots  more  hopefully  than  of 
old.  Knowing  that  the  incandescent 
material  of  the  sun  shines  through  a  very 
dense  vaporous  envelope,  we  can  con¬ 
ceive  two  ways  in  which  the  solar  spots 
may  be  explained.  It  is  possible,  first, 
that  where  spots  are  seen,  the  vaporous 
envelope  may  be  deeper  and  denser,  and 
so  veil  a  portion  of  the  solar  photosphere ; 
or,  secondly,  it  is  possible  that  from  some 
cause  or  other  the  solar  photosphere  may 
be  broken  up  (perhaps  by  an  uprush  of 
vaporous  matter  from  beneath)  w’here 
spots  are  seen. 

Now,  a  little  consideration  will  show, 
that  in  attempting  to  decide  betwneen 
these  two  theories,  astronomers  had  much 
to  hope  for  from  the  assistance  of  the 
spectroscope.  It  is  abundantly  clear,  that 
if  the  first  view  is  the  true  one,  the  spec¬ 
trum  of  the  light  from  a  spot  should 
exhibit  the  dark  lines  with  increased  dis¬ 
tinctness.  For  these  lines,  being  due  to 
the  interposition  of  vapor  betw'een  the 
incandescent  source  of  light  and  the  ob¬ 
server  on  earth,  must  be  more  distinctly 
seen  when  the  quantity  of  that  vapor  is 
increased.  And  it  is  equally  clear,  that 
if  the  second  view  is  correct,  if  there  is  a 
real  rujtture  of  the  incandescent  liquid 
photosphere  where  spots  are  seen,  the 
spectrum  of  the  light  from  the  spots 
should  be  that  which  is  due  to  light  from 
a  mixture  of  incandescent  vapors — in 
other  words,  the  spectrum  should  consist 
of  a  multitude  of  bright  lines. 

On  March  4th,  1806,  Mr.  J.  Norman 
Lockyer,'F.R.A.S.,  commenced  the  spec- 
trosco])ic  examin.ation  of  the  sun,  with  the 
view  of  determining,  if  possible,  which  of 
the  two  rival  theories  was  correct.  We 
must  give  abiief  preliminary  description 
of  the  method  of  observation  made  use  of. 

When  the  telescope,  armed  with  the 
prismatic  eyepiece  which  constitutes  the 
spectroscope,  is  directed  towards  the  sun, 
a  portion  of  the  sun’s  surface  sends. its 
light  down  the  tube  of  the  telescope,  and 
it  is  the  light  from  this  portion  which 
forms  the  rainbow-colored  streak  called 
the  solar  spectrum.  The  breadth  of  this 
streak  corresponds  to  the  breadth  of  the 
portion  of  the  sun’s  surface  from  which 
light  is  received.  Accordingly,  if  the 
whole  of  this  part  of  the  sun’s  surface 
belongs  to  the  brilliant  part  of  the  photo- 
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sphere,  the  streak  resembles  a  rainbow- 
oolored  ribbon,  uniformly  bright  across 
its  breadth.  But  now,  suppose  that  in 
the  centre  of  this  part  of  the  sun’s  surface 
there  is  a  large  solar  spot,  then,  clearly, 
the  streak  of  light  will  no  long'er  be  uni¬ 
form  across  its  breadth  ;  but  the  central 
part  of  the  streak  will  be  inferior  in 
brilliancy  to  the  lateral  parts,  just  ns  the 
spot  is  inferior  in  brilliancy  to  the  rest  of 
the  sun’s  surface.  This  must  happen, 
w’hichever  of  the  two  theories  is  correct ; 
only  in  one  case  the  diminution  of  bril¬ 
liancy  will  be  caused  by  the  thickening 
of  the  dark  lines  which  cross  the  ordinary 
solar  spectrum,  whereas  iu  the  other  it 
will  be  caused  by  the  disappearance  of 
the  bright  part  of  the  spectrum  alto¬ 
gether,  In  the  former  case  we  should 
see  a  rainbow-colored  ribbon  of  light, 
crossed  by  dark  lines,  which  would 
thicken  in  the  middle  of  the  ribbon  ;  in 
the  latter  w  e  should  see  two  thin  ribbons 
of  rainbow'-colored  light,  parallel  to  each 
other,  and  connected  by  well-defined 
lines  of  colored  light. 

It  is  the  peculiarity  of  spectroscopic 
observations  that  they  settle,  in  an  in¬ 
stant,  questions  which  have  perplexed 
physicists  for  years.  We  have  no  long 
process  of  observations  to  describe,  iu 
recording  the  solution  of  this  long-vexed 
question.  Let  us  give  Mr.  Lockyer’s  own 
words,  and  our  readers  will  see  that, 
when  once  the  jfian  of  observation  was 
settled,  the  question  depended  upon  a 
momentary  glance  at  the  spectrum  of  a 
spot.  “  On  turning  the  telescope  and 
spectrum  apparatus  on  to  the  sun,  at  the 
date  mentioned,  the  solar  spectrum  was 
observed  in  the  field  of  view  of  the  spec¬ 
troscope,  with  its  central  portion  greatly 
enfeebled  in  brilliancy.  All  the  absorp¬ 
tion-bands,  however,  visible  in  the  spec¬ 
trum  of  the  photosphere,  were  visible  in 
the  spectrum  of  the  spot;  they,  more¬ 
over,  appeared  thicker  where  they 
crossed  the  spot-8|)ectrum.” 

We  learn,  then,  of  the  solar  spots,  that 
they  are  due  to  a  downrush  of  the  solar 
atmosphere.  The  atmosphere  is  assumed 
to  be  cooler  than  the  photosphere,  hence 
the  latter  would  be  cooled  by  the  descent 
of  the  solar  vapors  upon  it.  But  more 
probably  the  photosphere  is  hidden  (in 
part)  by  the  aggregated  vapors.  The 
aspect  of  the  solar  spots  corresponds  far 
more  closely  to  the  latter  view.  Their 
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sharply-defined  edges,  and  the  abrupt 
changes  of  color,  from  photosphere  to 
penumbra,  from  penumbra  to  umbra,  and 
from  umbra  to  nucleus,  are  by  no  means 
what  we  should  expect  in  the  case  of  an 
intensely  hot  liquid  surface,  cooled  by  the 
breath  of  descending  vapors.  And  the 
whirling  motion  which  has  been  detected 
iu  the  solar  spots,  seems  to  indicate  the 
action  of  forces  fully  sufficient  so  to  ag¬ 
gregate  the  vapors  as  nearly  to  obliterate 
portions  of  the  solar  photosphere.  In¬ 
deed,  it  appears  to  us  impossible  to  re¬ 
concile  this  whirling  motion  with  the 
theory  that  the  darkness  of  the  solar 
spots  is  due  to  the  cooling  action  of  the 
descending  vapors.  And  we  have  reasons 
for  doubting  how  far  the  assumption,  that 
those  vapors  are  cooler  than  the  photo¬ 
sphere,  is  to  be  depended  upon.  The 
liquid  or  solid  state  of  the  photosphere 
indicates  a  cooler,  rather  than  a  warmer, 
temperature  than  that  of  the  vaporous 
envelope.  Certainly  there  is  something 
startling  in  the  description  of  an  atmos¬ 
phere  as  cooling,  which  consists  of  the 
vapors  of  the  metallic  elements ;  though 
this  is  an  argument  on  which  we  would 
not  place  dependence. 

Passing  from  considerations  of  a 
doubtful  character,  we  have  next  to 
call  attention  to  a  remarkable  passage 
in  the  letter  in  which  Mr.  Norman 
Lockyer  announced  his  discovery  of 
the  true  nature  of  the  solar  spots. 
“  Seeing  that  spectrum-analysis  has  al- 
rea<ly  been  applied  to  the  stars  with 
such  success,  it  is  not  too  much  to  think 
that  an  attentive  and  detailed  spectro¬ 
scopic  examination  of  the  sun’s  surface 
may  bring  us  much  knowledge  bearing 
on  the  physical  constitution  of  that  lu¬ 
minary.  For  instance,  we  may  safely 
suppose  that  in  a  deep  spot  rays  might 
be  absorbed  which  would  escape  absorp¬ 
tion  in  the  higher  strata  of  the  atmos- 

})here.  Hence,  also,  the  darkness  of  a 
ine  may  depend  somewhat  on  the  depth 
of  the  absorbing  atmosphere.  May  not 
also  some  of  the  variable  lines  visible  in 
the  solar  spectrum  be  due  to  absorption 
in  the  region  of  the  spots  ?  And  may 
not  the  spectrosco^pe  afford  us  evidence 
of  the  existence  of  the  '"red  flames^ 
which  total  eclipses  have  revealed  to  us 
in  the  sun's  atmosphere  ;  although  they 
escape  all  other  methods  of  observation 
at  other  times  f  ” 
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Let  us  examine  the  suggestion  which 
we  have  italicized,  and  see  what  grounds 
there  were  for  hoping  that  some  prac¬ 
tical  result  might  follow  from  the  a])- 
plication  of  the  spectroscope  to  an  in¬ 
quiry  of  this  sort. 

We  have  seen  that  the  spectrum  of  a 
part  ’  of  the  sun  on  which  a  spot  is 
situated  resembles  a  ribbon  of  rainbow- 
colored  light,  with  edges  brighter  than 
the  centre.  When  we  are  looking  into 
the  spectroscope,  then,  we  do  not  see 
the  spot,  but  we  see  the  sign  of  it,  in 
the  dusky  hue  of  the  centre  of  the  spec¬ 
tral  ribbon.  The  contrast  of  color  is 
striking,  but  it  is  not  so  striking  as  the 
contrast  observed  w'hen  the  spectro¬ 
scope  is  removed  and  we  look,  in  the 
ordinary  manner,  directly  through  the 
telescope.  Now,  we  think  it  may  fairly 
be  assumed  to  follow,  from  this,  that 
objects  which,  like  the  red  prominences, 
are  completely  invisible,  undet  ordinary 
circumstances,  in  the  telescope,  could 
not  {)0.ssibly  become  perceptible  through 
the  spectroscope,  if  their  spectrum  was 
of  the  same  character  as  the  solar  spec¬ 
trum.  For  the  mere  reduction  of  the 
solar  light,  by  darkened  glasses,  does  not 
make  the  prominences  visible  in  the 
most  powerful  telescope;  it  could  not, 
in  fact, ’since  the  prominences  are  so 
faint  that  long  before  we  have  reduced 
the  sun’s  light  sufficiently,  we  have 
blotted  them  out  altogether.  The 
formation  of  a  spectrum  (that  is,  the 
spreading  out  of  the  solar  light  over 
a  larger  surface  than  it  would  otherwise 
cover)  is  merely  another  mode  of  re¬ 
ducing  the  light;  and  this  mode  must 
be  just  as  hopeless  as  the  other,  in  the 
case  we  have  supposed  above.  But 
supposing  the  red  prominences  not  to 
give  the  same  sort  of  spectrum  as  the 
sun,  but  to  give  a  spectrum  of  bright 
lines,  then  it  might  be  possible  to  see 
the  spectrum  of  a  prominence  side  by 
side  with  the  spectrum  of  a  part  of  the 
sun’s  disc  near  the  edge ;  because  then 
all  the  light  from  the  prominences  would 
be  concentrated  upon  a  few  bright  lines. 

Whether  Mr.  Lockyer  had  analyzed 
in  this  way  his  chances  of  success  or 
not,  we  have  no  means  of  ascertain¬ 
ing.  Certain  it  is,  that  he  applied  the 
spectroscope  that  he  had  already  used 
in  dealing  with  the  spots,  to  the  ex¬ 
amination  of  the  prominences,  and 


failed.  Attributing  the  failure  to  a  want 
of  power  in  the  spectroscope  which  he 
made  use  of,  he  had  another  con¬ 
structed  for  him  by  Mr.  Browning,  the 
optician. 

Before  he  had  succeeded  in  solving 
the  problem,  news  came  from  India  that 
the  spectrum  of  the  colored  prominences 
had  been  examined  by  several  of  the 
observers  of  the  great  total  eclipse.  It 
resulted  from  these  observations  that 
the  prominences  really  consist  of  incan¬ 
descent  vapor,  siiHie  the  spectrum  pre¬ 
sents  bright  lines  only.  Some  observers 
detected  three  lines,  others  more ;  but 
all  agreed  that  the  spectrum  exhibited 
one  red  line,  one  orange  line,  and  one 
bluish-green  line.  The  red  and  green 
lines  were  held  to  correspond  to  two 
lines  (called  by  spectroscopists  the  lines 
C  and  F)  which  belong  to  the  spectrum 
of  burning  hydrogen ;  and  the  orange 
line  was  supposed  to  be  our  old  friend 
— the  sodium  line.  Thus  it  was  sup¬ 
posed  that  these  so-called  prominences 
are,  in  reality,  enormous  hydrogen  flames 
in  which  sodium  is  burning. 

But  interesting  as  the  discovery  of 
the  gaseous  natui’e  of  the  prominences 
may  be,  we  have  a  far  more  interesting 
discovery  to  announce.  Mr.  Lockyer 
was  led,  by  the  news  received  from 
India,  to  re-examine  the  problem  which 
he  had  before  failed  in  solving,  with  the 
new  spectroscope  which  had  been  con¬ 
structed  for  him.  He  again  brought 
the  edge  of  the  sun’s  disc  under  analysis, 
and  this  time  he  was  successful.  There, 
outside  the  rainbow-colored  streak  of 
light  which  formed  the  solar  spectrum, 
was  to  be  seen  the  very  spectrum  of 
bright  lines,  which  the  observers  in 
India  had  seen  during  the  total  eclipse 
of  the  sun.  But  the  spe<!trum  was  now 
seen  under  much  more  favorable  condi¬ 
tions.  For  the  observers  in  India  had 
had  to  estimate  the  position  of  the 
bright  lines,  either  by  their  color  or  by 
a  process  of  measurement,  which  was 
at  once  difficult  and  unsatisfactory.  The 
only  line,  in  fact,  which  was  actually 
measured  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  ob- 
stu’ver  was  the  orange  line,  supposed  to 
correspond  •  to  the  double  line  of  the 
metal  sodium ;  and  it  is  now  known 
that  this  measurement  was  incor¬ 
rect.  In  the  case  of  Mr.  Lockyer’s 
mode  of  observation,  however,  no  meas- 
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urement  is  needed.  There  is  the  solar 
spectrum,  with  all  its  dark  lines,  clearly 
seen ;  and  one  can  tell  in  a  moment 
whether  the  bright  lines  belonging  to 
the  prominence  do  or  do  not  correspond 
with  any  of  the  solar  lines.  Seen  in 
this  way,  it  is  found  that  the  red  line  of 
the  prominence  corresponds  exactly  with 
the  hydrogen-line  C  of  the  solar  spec¬ 
trum.  The  bluish-green  line,  also,  shows 
a  very  close  agreement  with  the  hy¬ 
drogen-line  F.  But  the  orange  line  is 
not  coincident  with  the  double  sodium- 
line  D  of  the  solar  spectrum. 

Singularly  enough,  after  the  occur¬ 
rence  of  the  great  eclipse,  the  idea 
occurred  to  Dr.  Janssen,  the  head  of  the 
French  observing  party,  that  the  lines 
might  be  seen  when  tlie  sun  is  not 
eclipsed.  He  tried  the  experiment,  and 
was  as  successful  as  Mr.  Lockyer.  llis 
observations  were  made  two  months 
before  those  of  the  last-named  gentle¬ 
man,  so  that  the  priority  of  discovery 
rests  with  the  French  observer.  The 
priority  of  public  announcement,  how¬ 
ever,  rests  with  Mr.  Lockyer ;  since  his 
letter,  containing  full  details  of  his 
method  of  observation  and  its  results, 
was  read  by  Mr.  Warren  De  La  Rue, 
before  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences, 
a  ffAo  minutes  before  the  receipt  of  Dr. 
Janssen's  letter  announcing  his  inde¬ 
pendent  discovery  of  the  same  facts. 

The  great  feature  of  the  discovery  lies 
in  the  circumstance,  that  astronomers 
will  now  be  able  to  observe  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  prominences  around  the 
sun’s  disc  from  hour  to  hour  and  from 
day  to  day.  They  will  be  able,  in  fact, 
to  map  them  at  regular  intervals;  and 
this  notwithstanding  the  apparently  in¬ 
superable  difficulty,  that  they  can  never 
hope  to  see  the  prominences  except  during 
the  occurrence  of  a  total  eclipse.  For  it 
is  to  be  noticed  that  when  the  bright- 
line  spectrum  of  a  prominence  is  seen, 
the  breadth  of  the  spectrum  indicates 
the  height  of  the  prominence  at  that 
particular  part  of  the  sun’s  disc  towards 
which  the  telescope  is  directed  ;  and  we 
know  whether  the  prominence  touches 
the  sun’s  disc  at  that  point,  or  .is  clear 
of  it,  or  overlaps  it,  by  observing  whether 
the  bright  lines  touch  or  are  clear  of  or 
overlap  the  solar  spectrum.  And  by 
sweeping  in  this  way  the  whole  outline 
of  the  sun’s  disc,  we  can  learn  the  exact 
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arrangement  of  the  prominences  much 
more  satisfactorily  than  we  could  during 
a  total  solar  eclipse. 

Such  is  the  new  method  which  is  now 
available  for  m.aking  researches  into  the 
difficult  problems  presented  by  solar 
physics.  We  (iannot  doubt  that,  before 
long,  we  shall  hear  of  inmortant  and 
interesting  discoveries.  The  hitherto 
inscrutable  mysteries  which  have  sur¬ 
rounded  those  strange  objects,  the 
colored  solar  prominences,  will  now  be 
cleared  up  ;  and  it  is  not  wholly  impossi- 
ble,  that  with  the  solution  of  this  problem 
will  come  an  answer  to  many  other 
questions  w'hich  have  perplexed  the 
student  of  solar  physics. 
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Some,  whose  eyes  are  following  these 
lines  at  »this  moment,  must  remember 
happy  mornings  when,  full  of  chcertul- 
ness,  they  exercised  their  industry  on  a 
succession  of  occupations,  the  work  and 
time  being  just  in  proportion  to  the  fac¬ 
ulties  employed  on  them.  They  will  al¬ 
so  recollect  disagreeable  afternoons, 
when  their  attention  was  distracted 
among  conflicting  cares  and  claims,  when 
no  one  thing,  however  urgent,  could  be 
finished,  owing  to  the  intrusion  of  one  or 
more  inevitable  distractions.  Thus  have 
we  seen  the  melo-dramatic  hero,  a  wea¬ 
pon  in  each  hand,  .and  eyes,  hands,  and 
ideas  divided  betw’een  assailing,  and 
defending  himself  against  six  black- 
bearded  bravoes. 

A  continued  course  of  such  inroads 
on  the  mind’s  serenity  could  be  support¬ 
ed  by  few  intellects.  Most  pitiable  is 
the  mind’s  state  after  some  hours  of 
such  distracting  occupation,  in  which 
every  business  interferes  with  every  oth¬ 
er,  .and  none  is  satisfactorily  accom¬ 
plished. 

Where  there  is  any  tendency  to  insan¬ 
ity,  it  is  sure  to  be  developed  by  such  an 
undesirable  condition  of  .things,  and  if 
the  result  be  not  insanity,  it  generally 
takes  the  form  of  eccentricity. 

ALEXANDER  DCMAS. 

Our  liter.ary  neighbors  on  the  other 
side  of  Dover’s  strait  are  possessed  by  a 
vivacious  and  mercurial  spirit,  which 
frequently  induces  one  or  other  of  these 
states  of  mind.  A  pretty  sure  recipe  for 
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destroying  or  impairing  a  healthy  mind 
is  to  pursue  one  train  of  ideas  uninter¬ 
ruptedly,  or  to  dwell  too  much  on  per¬ 
sonal  grievances  or  personal  merijs.  A 
combination  of  the  two  inconveniences 
— conflicting  cares,  and  an  overweening 
sense  of  his  own  merits,  united  to  the 
effects  of  a  tolerably  free  life,  have  ren¬ 
dered  that  prince  of  French  novelists, 
Alexander  Dumas,  an  eccentric  of  no 
small  dimensions.  Who  among  English, 
or  perhaps  French,  men  of  letters,  would 
say  of  a  brother  in  art  what  Dumas  said 
of  Roger  de  Beauvoir,  lately  deceased, 
who  had  the  misfortune  to  be  born  in 
affluence  ?  • 

“  Had  he  been  poor,  he  would  have 
composed  verses  equal  to  Mery’s,  come¬ 
dies  equal  to  Alfred  Musset’s,  or  romances 
equal  to  mink  !  ” 

Had  Mr.  Dickens’  man  of  business  an¬ 
nounced  before  his  late  tour  in  America 
that  he  would,  after  eveiy  reading,  take 
off  his  dress-coat,  assume  a  cook’s 
apron  and  night-cap,  and  serve  up 
choice  omelets,  ragouts,  and  other  deli¬ 
cacies,  to  the  first-class  purchasers  of  tick¬ 
ets,  what  would  the  British  and  Amer¬ 
ican  publics  have  thought  of  the  men¬ 
tal  health  of  the  author  of  “  Barnaby 
Rudge  ?  ”  Yet,  such  announcement  is 
made  on  the  part  of  Count  Monte  Christo 
when  his  multifarious  duties  permit. 

If  everything  which  Alexander  relates 
of  himself  be  true,  he  is  perhaps  a  being 
set  apart  in  mental  and  corporal  quali¬ 
ties.  Eugene  de  Mirecourt  hints  that 
his  courage  is  somewhat  questionable ; 
but  no  one  will  believe  the  tale  after 
reading  the  account  of  his  encounter 
with  his  savage  dog  Mouton.  The  dog 
had  capped  the  climax  of  his  crimes,  and 
his  master  had  just  administered  a  kick 
to  an  undefended  portion  of  his  body, 
which  would  have  put  any  other  canine 
savage  hors  de  combat.  Not  so  Mouton 
(so  called  from  his  white  fleece). 

“  Mouton  uttered  a  low  growl,  turn¬ 
ed  round,  regarding  mo  with  his  blood¬ 
shot  eyes,  recoiled  three  steps,  and 
sprang  at  my  throat. 

“Fortunately,  I  had  guessed  what  was 
about  to  happen,  and  so  had  time  to  put 
ntyself  on  guard  ;  i.  e.,  at  the  moment  of 
his  spring  I  extended  both  hands  to¬ 
wards  him.  My  right  hand  went  into 
his  mouth,  my  left  met  his  throat. 

“  At  the  moment,  I  felt  a  pang  only 


to  be  compared  with  that  felt  on  the 
draw'ing  of  a  tooth,  with  this  difference, 
however,  the  pain  from  the  jaw  holds 
only  a  second,  the  pain  I  experienced  en¬ 
dured  five  minutes. 

“  It  was  Mouton  who  was  grinding 
my  hand. 

“  At  the  same  time  I  was  squeezing 
his  throat. 

“  I  was  thoroughly  sensible  of  one 
thing,  namely,  that,  grasping  the  pha¬ 
rynx,  my  only  chance  of  life  was  to  hold 
on,  squeezing  still  more  vigorously, 
until  his  respiration  was  stopped. 

“  And  that  I  did. 

“  Luckily  my  hand,  though  small,  is 
firm ;  what  it  seizes,  money  excepted,  it 
retains. 

“  It  grasped  and  squeezed  the  throat 
of  Mouton  so  forcibly  that  a  rattling 
was  beard.  It  was  encouraging ;  I 
squeezed  more  determinedly  ;  the  rat¬ 
tling  increased.  Finally,  collecting  my 
entire  strength  for  a  last  pressure,  I 
had  the  satisfaction  to  find  Mouton’s 
teeth  loosing.  A  second  after  his 
mouth  opened  and  his  eyes  rolled  in 
their  orbits.  lie  fell,  while  I  still  was 
pressing  his  throat ;  but  my  right  hand 
was  all  lacerated.” 

If  intense  conceit  renders  its  possessor 
more  or  less  eccentric,  Alexander  Du¬ 
mas  may  be  considered  the  prince  of 
the  class.  He  thus  heads  one  of  the 
chapters  of  his  Ilistoire  de  mes  £e(es, — 
“  How  I  brought  home  from  Constan¬ 
tine  a  vulture,  which  cost  me  forty' 
thousand  francs,  and  the  government 
ten  thousand,”  and  thus  sublimely  en¬ 
ters  on  the  subject.  We  are  obliged  to 
clip,  to  some  extent,  the  wings  of  the 
narrative. 

“  Two  men,  attended  by  natives  and 
Europeans,  were  returning  from  Blidah 
to  Algiers.  ‘  Strange!’ said  one,  ‘that 
this  magnificent  country  which  we  are 
traversing  should  be  so  little  known. 
Know  you  any  means  of  populariz¬ 
ing  it  ‘  Were  I  you,  minister,’  said 
the  other,  ‘  I  would  get  Dumas  to  go 
over  this  very  ground,  and  write  two  or 
three  volumes  on  it.  His  book  would  be 
sure  to  be  read,  and  out  of  the  threk 
MIIJ.I0N8  of  readers  fifty  or  sixty  thou¬ 
sand  would  be  deeply  interested.’  ‘  It  is 
a  good  idea,’  said  the  minister,  ‘  I’ll  think 
over  it.’ 

“  These  two  men  were  M.  de  Salvandy, 
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Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  and 
my  good  friend  Xavier  de  Marmier. 

“  One  fine  morning  in  September,  I 
received  an  invitation  to  dine  with  the 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction.  I  was 
rather  astonished,  but  nevertheless  ac¬ 
cepted  it. 

“  M.  de  Salvandy  received  me  in  his 
best  manner,  showed  his  whitest  teeth, 
and  after  dinner  taking  my  arm  con¬ 
ducted  me  to  the  garden,  and  the  follow¬ 
ing  conversation  took  place : 

“  ‘  My  dear  poet,  you  must  do  me  a 
service.’ 

“  ‘  A  poet  do  service  to  a  minister ! 
With  all  my  heart,  if  it  were  only  for 
the  novelty  of  the  thing.  What  is  the 
nature  of  it  ?  ’ 

“  ‘  Have  you  made  your  arrangements 
for  next  winter  ?  ’ 

“  ‘  Me  make  arrangements !  I  live  on 
a  bough  like  the  birds.  While  it  is 
calm  I  remain ;  if  it  blows  I  spread  my 
wings,  and  sail  aw.ay  on  the  wind.’ 

“  ‘  Have  you  any  objection  to  Algeria  ?  ’ 

“  ‘  On  the  contrary.  I  was  about  to 
start  for  that  country  at  five  in  the  eve¬ 
ning  on  the  26th  of  July,  1830.  But  at 
five  in  the  morning  appeared  in  the  Mon- 
iteur  the  famous  ordinances.  So.instead 
of  taking  the  mail  coach  I  took  my  mus¬ 
ket,  and  three  days  after,  instead  of 
entering  Marseilles,  I  entered  the  Louvre.’ 
(Dumas  has  ever  loved  the  pomp  of  war, 
but,  we  think,  has  hitherto  been  innocent 
of  shedding  human  blood.) 

“‘I  undertake  to  devote  10,000  francs 
to  the  mission.’ 

“  ‘  And  I  shall  add  four  thousand  my¬ 
self.  Formerly  I  went  on  my  journeys, 
staff  in  hand  ;  now  I  drag  a  whole  fami¬ 
ly  after  me.’ 

“  ‘  When  can  you  set  off?’ 

“  ‘  When  you  will.  I  have  two  or 
three  stories  to  finish :  that  will  take  a 
fortnight.  I  have  some  railway  shares 
to  sell,  but  that  can  be  done  in  an  hour.’ 

“  ‘But  your  Historic  Theatre  ?  ’ 

“  ‘  It  can  be  let  during  my  absence.’ 

But  Dumas  would  make  the  voyage 
as  a  prince,  and  the  minister  was  oblig¬ 
ed  to  give  him  full  use  and  possession  of 
a  royal  ship  of  the  line  to  cruise  about 
in  the  Mediterranean.  The  journey  and 
voyage  having  been  published  soon  after 
his  return,  he  considerately  remarks : — 

“  My  intention  is  not  to  record  here 
the  tamons  journey  through  Spain, 


where  people  asserted  that  I  went  as 
historiographer  to  M.  le  Due  de  Mont- 
pensier,  nor  the  more  famous  voyage  to 
Africa, » which,  thanks  to  M.  de  Castel- 
lanc,  to  M.  Leon  de  Malleville,  and  to 
M.  Lacrosse,  made  such  noise  in  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies.  No;  I  mean 
here  to  speak  only  of  the  famous  vulture, 
price  as  above  stated.” 

The  rest  of  the  narrative  can  only  be 
given  in  a  contracted  form.  He  pur¬ 
chased  for  twelve  francs  a  prime  vulture 
from  a  youth  of  the  Beni-Mouffetard,  an 
equivalent  to  the  “  Sons  of  the  Cross 
Poddle  or  the  Seven  Dials,”  and  was 
well  pleased  with  his  purchase.  Jugur- 
tha,  named  after  the  amiable  Numidian 
King,  had  only  one  fault,  he  would  bite 
off  fingers  or  toes,  or  any  other  adjuncts 
of  the  human  body,  when  they  came 
within  the  domain  of  his  beak.  All 
went  well  till  they  had  him  (still  well 
caged)  within  a  league  of  Stora,  the 
place  of  embarkation.  There  no  convey¬ 
ance  was  to  be  procured.  What  was  to 
be  done  ?  The  cage  might  be  set  on 
an  Arab’s  head,  but  Jugurtha  would  in 
that  case  rip  up  his  floor,  and  make  free 
with  the  hair,  scalp,  ears,  and  nose  of 
his  bearer.  Suspend  him  from  a  pole 
borne  on  the  shoulders  of  two  natives  ? 
But  fifty  francs  should  be  thus  expend<  d 
on  an  animal  purchased  for  twelve.  A 
bright  thought  entered  among  the  other 
equally  bright  denizens  of  the  poet’s  brain. 
He  lengthened  the  chain  with  a  rope, 
and  got  a  special  good  wand  of  the  cor¬ 
nel  tree  to  use  at  need.  An  attempt  to 
get  Jugurtha  out  of  his  cage,  would  in¬ 
sure  the  loss  of  eyes  or  fingers  to  the 
operator.  So  Dumas  taking  the  end  of 
the  rope  in  the  left  hand,  and  his  long 
cornel  wand  in  the  right,  directed  two 
men  armed  with  pickaxes  to  stand  at 
opposite  sides  of  the  cage,  insert  the  ends 
of  their  tools,  and  pull  away  like  men. 
Jugurtha,  being  left  at  liberty  by  the 
dislocation  of  his  prison,  spread  his 
wings  for  flight,  but  found  a  living  im¬ 
pediment  at  the  end  of  his  rope.  His 
next  move  was  a  swoop  at  this  impedi¬ 
ment,  but  a  sound  whack  of  the  twig 
disappointed  him.  He  renew-ed  the  at¬ 
tack,  but  another  blow  again  repulsed 
him,  and  the  third  was  so  little  to  his 
taste  that  he  took  the  road  to  the  port, 
directed  by  the  ruling  rod  of  his  driver. 
So  tame  had  he  becqtne  in  a  few  days 
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that  he  would  present  his  head  through 
the  bars  of  his  new  cage  to  be  scratched 
by  the  fingers  of  his  judicious  and  panur- 
gic  master. 

There  is  one  quality  allied  to  M.  Du¬ 
mas’s  vanity,  for  sake  of  which  we  could 
almost  forgive  an  equal  amount  of  a  still 
worse  thing,  viz.,  pride.  In  his  personal 
sketches  he  very  rarely  speaks  ill  of  any 
contemporary,  and  a  fund  of  kindness 
and  good-nature  is  visible  through  the 
texture  of  all  the  vagaries  of  his  won¬ 
derful  self-complacency. 

Rarely  has  Alexander  been  a  favorite 
with  the  powers  that  be,  a  circumstance 
accounted  for  in  his  own  lofty,  unap¬ 
proachable  style. 

“Compounded  of  a  double  element, 
aristocratic  and  popular ;  aristoci'atic  by 
my  father,  popular  by  my  mother,  none 
ever  united  in  a  higher  degree  in  one 
heart,  respectful  admiration  for  what  is 
great,  and  tender  and  profound  sympa¬ 
thy  for  the  unhappy.  I  have  never 
spoken  so  much  of  the  Napoleon  family 
as  when  under  the  junior  branch  (the 
Orleans  dynasty).  I  have  never  spoken 
so  much  of  the  younger  branch  as  under 
the  republic  and  the  empire.  I  worship 
those  whom  I  have  known  and  loved  in 
misfortune,  and  I  never  forget  them  till 
they  become  happy  and  powerful.  So 
no  fallen  greatness  passes  before  me 
without  my  saluting  it  —  no  merit 
stretches  its  hand  to  me  without  receiv¬ 
ing  a  grasp.  It  is  when  everyone  seems 
to  have  forgotten  those  who  have  passed 
away,  that  like  an  untimely  echo  I  ci-y 
aloud  their  names — wherefore,  I  know 
not.  It  is  the  voice  of  my  heart  which 
breaks  forth  without  reference  to  my 
mind.  I  have  written  a  thousand  vol¬ 
umes,  sixty  dramas.  Let  anyone  open 
any  of  them  at  random,  at  the  first  page, 
at  the  middle,  at  the  end,  and  he  will 
see  that  I  have  always  inculcated  clem¬ 
ency,  whether  the  people  were  slaves  of 
kings,  or  kings  prisoners  of  the  people. 
.  .  .  .  As  soon  as  a  personage  fulls 

I  approach  him,  and  stretch  out  my 
hand,  whether  he  is  called  the  Count  of 
Chambord,  the  Prince  de  Joinville, 
Louis  Napoleon,  or  Louis  Blanc.  .  . 
.  Thus  it  is  that  I  am  a  more  frequcnjt 
visitor  in  prisons  than  in  palaces.  Thus 
it  is  that  I  have  been  three  times  at 
Ham,  once  at  the  Elysee,  never  at  the 
Tuileiies.” 


In  the  “  Histoire  de  mes  B6tes  ”  he 
relates  that  within  a  week  after  the  break¬ 
ing  out  of  the  “  Forty-ei^t  ”  he  had  the 
following  letter  published  in  La  Presse. 
If  so,  and  we  have  no  reason  for  throw¬ 
ing  doubt  on  what  he  says,  it  proves  his 
disinterestedness  and  moral  courage  to 
be  great.  Perhaps  a  love  of  singularity 
had  something  to  do  in  the  matter.  He 
had  been  a  great  favorite  with  the  young 
princes,  though  disliked  by  their  father^ 

“  To  Monseigneur  the  Duke  de  Mont- 

PENSIER. 

“Prince— If  I  knew  where  to  find 
your  Highness,  it  would  be  with  my  liv¬ 
ing  voice  and  in  my  own  person  that  I 
would  oflfer  the  expression  of  my  grief 
for  the  great  personal  misfortune  which 
has  befallen  you. 

“  I  shall  never  forget  that  during  three 
years,  notwithstanding  political  difier- 
ences,  and  contrary  to  the  wish  of  the 
king,  who  was  well  aware  of  my  opin¬ 
ions,  you  received  my  visits,  and  treated 
me  as  a  friend. 

“I  boasted  of  this  title  of  friend, 
Monseigneur,  when  you  abode  in  the 
Tuileries ;  I  claim  it  now,  when  you  are 
no  longer  in  France. 

“  I  am  certain,  Monseignenr,  that  your 
Highness  has  no  need  of  this  letter  to  be 
assured  th.at  my  heart  was  one  of  those 
which  was  fully  yours. 

“  God  forbid  that  I  should  not  pre¬ 
serve,  in  all  its  purity,  the  religion  of  the 
tomb,  and  the  worship  of  exile. 

“  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  with  re¬ 
spect. 

Monseigneur, 

Your  Royal  Highness’s 
Most  humble  and  most 
obedient  servant, 

Alex.  Dumas.” 

Colonel  Desmoulins  was  sufficiently 
vandalic  to  order  the  statue  of  the  Duke 
of  Orleans,  which  stood  in  the  court  of 
the  Louvre,  to  be  thrown  down.  Du¬ 
mas  was  furious  at  the  wanton  insult 
thus  offered,  and  wrote  to  Emile  de  Gi- 
rardin  a  letter  which  did  his  heart  credit. 
He  detailed  therein  the  many  acts  ot 
kindness  and  goodness  done  by  the  dead 
prince,  though,  as  he  says,  he  expected 
to  receive  an  invitation  next  morning  to 
go  “cut  a  throat”  with  the  Colonel. 

Poor  Alexander’s  self-estimation  was 
sorely  hurt  during  his  canvass  for  a 
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place  in  the  House  of  Deputies  by  the 
language  used  towards  him  by  some 
Jacks  in  office,  #ho  had  no  better  name 
to  spare  him  than  “Monsieur,”  or  “that 
Monsieur,”  or  “that  contractor  for  feuil- 
letons.”  However,  he  had  one  friend, 
Mme.  d.e  Girardin,  who  made  these 
“Messieurs”  smart,  if  their  skins  were 
not  as  thick  as  that  of  the  rhinoceros. 
If,  in  her  defence  of  her  admiring  friend, 
her  praise  flowed  over  the  margin  of  the 
just  measure,  Alexander  was  not  the 
man  to  check  her  liberal  hand.  Alas, 
for  the  uncertainty  of  life,  the  shortness 
of  the  reign  of  the  kings  and  queens  of 
literature,  and  the  oblivion  which  soon 
obscures  their  memories!  Mme.  de 
Girardin  Delphiue  Gay),  the  beau¬ 
tiful,  the  gifted,  the  witty — she  who 
mastered  the  triple  octave  of  grace,  in¬ 
tellect,  and  vigor,  and  who  so  ably  as¬ 
sisted  her  husband  at  his  editorial  labors 
in  La  Presse,  passed  away  in  her  prime, 
and  Mons.  Emile,  ere  long,  consoled  him¬ 
self  with  a  successor.  We  copy  scraps 
of  her  defence  of  her  friend,  w’hen  ad¬ 
dressing  the  three  supercilious  “dogs  in 
office.”  She  ofiers,  as  an  excuse  for 
some  of  Dumas’s  extravagancies,  the 
fire  of  his  imagination,  the  hot  African 
blood  coursing  in  his  veins,  and  the 
giddiness  attendant  on  literary  glory. 

“  I  would  like  to  see  yoti,  oh,  men  of 
reason,  in  the  midst  of  the  whirlwind 
which  envelopes  him,  or  the  face  you’d 
wear  if  any  one  came  to  oflfer  you  three 
francs  per  line  for  your  wearisome  scrawls. 
Ah,  how  insolent  you’d  become — what 
superb  airs  you’d  assume,  what  delirium 
would  seize  on  you!  Be  then  indulgent 
for  those  errors  of  the  imagination,  and 
those  fits  of  literary  pride  which  you  nei¬ 
ther  know  nor  can  com))rehend. 

“The  crowd  has  no  time  to  read  the 
works  of  Alexander  Dumas.  It  believes 
that  those  who  write  much  must  write 
ill,  and  therefore  concludes  that  the  few 
it  has  read  are  his  only  good  ones.  That 
the  ignorant  public  should  so  judge  and 
speak^,  is  not  wonderful,  but  that  a  young 
deputy,  a  man  of  intellect,  should  join 
the  herd,  and  attack  at  the  tribunal  a 
man  of  genius,  a  man  of  European  repu¬ 
tation,  without  appreciating  his  literary 
merit,  without  reflecting  whether  he  de¬ 
served  the  nickname  of  ‘  contractor  for 
feuilletons,’  is  almost  incredible  ?  ” 

She  then  speaks  of  her  hero’s  facility 


of  composition,  and  thus  descants  on  it ; 
“  This  rapidity  in  composition  resembles 
the  rapidity  of  locomotion  in  railway 
trains ;  ...  an  extreme  facility  obtained 
by  the  conquest  of  immense  difficulties. 
To  what  do  you  owe  your  rapid  passing 
over  long  distances  ?  To  years  of  formid¬ 
able  labors,  to  millions  spent  on  the  work, 
and  sown  along  that  level  line,  to  myriads 
of  hands  employed  for  days  on  days 
sweeping  your  path.  You  pass,  you  are 
gone ;  but  for  this,  how  many  have  watch¬ 
ed,  surveyed,dug,  and  picked — how  many 
plans  were  made  and  rejected  —  what 
pains,  what  cares  were  endured  to  afibrd 
you  this  swift  and  facile  passage?  So 
Avith  Alexander  Dumas.  Every  volume 
written  by  him  is  the  result  of  immense 
labors,  of  infinite  studies,  of  universal  in¬ 
formation.  Twenty  years  since  Alexan¬ 
der  Dumas  had  not  that  facility.  His 
knowledge  then  was  not  equal  to  what 
it  is  now.  Since  that  time  he  has  learned 
everything;  he  has  forgotten  nothing; 
his  memory  is  astonishing;  his  glance 
unerring.  He  possesses  in  perfection  in¬ 
stinct,  experience,  recollection  ;  he  com¬ 
pares  quickly  ;  he  comprehends  involun¬ 
tarily  ;  he  recollects  all  he  has  read ;  he 
has  preserved  the  most  serious  passages 
of  history,  the  most  trivial  memoirs  of 
ancient  times ;  he  speaks  familiarly  of 
the  usages  of  all  ages  and  of  all  lands ; 
he  knows  the  names  of  all  the  arms,  the 
dresses,  and  the  furniture  fashioned  since 
the  creation  of  the  world ;  of  all  the 
dishes,  from  the  black  broth  of  Sparta  to 
the  last  dish  invented  by  Carfeme.  If  you 
speak  of  the  chase,  he  knows  the  whole 
Dictionnaire  des  Chasseurs  better  than 
the  prince  of  hunters;  of  a  duel,  he  is 
more  learned  than  Grisier. 

“When  other  men  write  they  are 
stopped  every  instant  by  some  informa¬ 
tion  to  be  procured — by  a  doubt,  a  lapse 
of  memory,  an  obstacle  of  some  kind. 
He  is  stopped  by  nothing.  Moreover, 
the  habit  of  writing  for  the  stage  has 
given  him  a  surprising  facility  of  compo¬ 
sition.  Join  to  this  a  sparkling  imagin¬ 
ation,  a  gaiety,  an  exhaustless  flow  of 
ideas,  and  you  will  easily  comprehend 
how,  with  such  resources,  a  man  can  ob- 
t!un  in  his  labors  a  wonderful  rapidity, 
w’ithout  sacrificing  ability  of  construc¬ 
tion,  and  without  ever  injuring  the  qual¬ 
ity  or  sterling  value  of  his  work. 

“And  is  It  such  a  man  whom  you 
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would  call  a  Monsieur?  Why,  a  Mon¬ 
sieur  is  an  unknown  personage — a  man 
who  has  never  written  a  good  work,  who 
has  never  performed  a  noble  action,  made 
an  eloquent  discourse  —  a  man  whom 
France  ignores,  a  man  of  whom  Europe 
entire  has  not  heard.  Certainly  M. 
Dumas  is  much  less  of  a  marquis  (a 
ridiculous  personage  of  French  comedy) 
than  M.  Three-Stars ;  but  M.  Three-Stars 
is  much  more  of  a  Monsieur  than  Alex¬ 
ander  Dumas.” 

Commend  us  to  a  true  woman  of  mind 
when  we  need  a  friend ! 

Dumas,  like  other  men,  great  and 
small,  who  were  born  in  the  early  part  of 
the  present  century,  can  number  at  this 
day  but  a  small  sprinkling  of  his  early  as¬ 
sociates.  He  has  lately  been  called  on  to 
write  a  biograj)hical  preface  to  a  posthu¬ 
mous  work  of  an  old  friend  and  man  of 
letters,  Roger  de  Beauvoir,  one  who  was 
not  driven  into  the  profession  by  need. 
It  were  better  for  him,  perhaps,  if  he  had 
been,  for  though  his  friend  handles  his 
memory  tenderly,  it  is  evident  that  his 
was  a  life  of  dissipation.  The  book  to 
which  allusion  has  be'en  made*  enters 
into  some  amusing  particulars  of  eccen¬ 
tric  characters  known  to  the  author,  and 
forms  a  volume  of  amusing  reading.  The 
writer’s ‘real  name  was  Roger  de  Bully; 
but  his  uncle  (Deputy  de  Bully)  obliged 
him,  when  he  took  to  the  profession  of 
letters,  to  assume  a  new  surname.  The 
enforced  change  was  really  a  happy  one. 
He  was  born  in  Paris,  28th  November, 
1809,  and  at  an  early  age  imbibed  a  taste 
for  fictions  on  mediaeval  subjects.  In 
1835  he  went  to  Holland,  and  resided 
there  for  some  time ;  and  in  his  after- 
works  he  introduced  many  interesting 
sketches  of  the  life  he  witnessed  there. 
He  married  Mile.  Leocadie  Doze,  a  beau¬ 
tiful  and  accomplished  actress,  in  1840  ; 
but  the  union,  as  in  many  other  similar 
conditions,  was  not  a  happy  one.  The 
separation  of  the  gifted  pair  was  effected, 
with  much  noise,  in  1850,  and  the  hus¬ 
band  sought  balm  for  his  wounded  feel¬ 
ings  by  publishing  a  metrical  account  of 
the  trial.  His  wife,  a  native  of  Henne- 
bon  in  Morbihan,  Brittany,  was  known 
in  the  world  of  letters.  She  died  30th 
October,  1859,  at  the  early  age  of  37 
years  and  10  days. 

•  “  Les  Soupeura  de  mon  Temps.”  Par  Roger 
de  Beauvoir.  Paris :  Achille  Paure. 

Nkw  Sebibs. — VoL.  IX.  No.  3. 


This  is  the  prosaic  side  of  the  matter: 
let  us  look  at  it  from  Dumas’  point  of 
view.  * 

“At  his  return  from  Spain  he  fell 
in  love  with  a  beautiful,  witty,  poetic 
woman,  predestined  by  her  very  name 
to  be  loved.  There  was  genuine  love,  < 
but  with  it  came  genuine  sorrow.  He 
fancied  it  one  of  those  passing  fancies 
such  as  he  had  before  experienced,  but 
he  wms  deceived.  This  love,  like  the 
tunic  of  Nessus,  scorched  his  heart. 
From  the  moment  he  began  to  love  her 
he  loved  no  other.  He  loved  her  faith¬ 
ful,  he  loved  her  false,  he  loved  her  liv¬ 
ing,  he  loved  her  dead ! 

“  He  quitted  his  house  (I’Hotel  Pimo- 
dan)  in  1845.  He  would  quit  Paris,  he 
would  quit  France,  he  would  return  to 
America,  to  Italy,  to  Spain,  go  where  he 
had  never  been,  to  San  Francisco,  to 
India,  to  China,  to  New  Caledonia.  He 
remained,  and  the  man  least  fitt(.‘d  in 
the  world  to  be  a  husband  wedded  a 
woman  the  least  fitted  to  be  a  wife. 
How  explain  this  ?  He  a  charming 
young  man,  she  an  adorable  young  wo¬ 
man  !” 

Roger  de  Beauvoir,  as  his  friend  says, 
enjoyed  an  iron  constitution,  constant 
good  health  (he  implies  that  he  abused 
these  gifts),  and  consoled  himself  for  the 
domestic  estrangement,  but  not  in  a 
Christian  or  philosophic  way.  In  No¬ 
vember,  1861,  when  reaching  for  a  book 
in  his  library.  Rue  Richer,  he  fell,  and 
the  results  were — a  swelling  of  the  abdo¬ 
men  and  the  legs.  The  most  skilful  doc¬ 
tors  in  Paris  were  among  his  intimate 
friends.  They  did  all  that  could  be 
effected  by  zeal  and  skill,  but  for  eight¬ 
een  months  the  malady  went  on  increas¬ 
ing.  At  last  an  operation  was  deemed 
necessary,  and  Dr.  Favrot  was  selected 
to  perform  it.  But  we  are  unable,-  with¬ 
out  Dumas’  aid,  to  describe  the  sequel. 

“  Favrot  presented  himself  before  the 
invalid  with  the  resolution  come  to  by 
the  physicians  in  one  hand,  and  the  in¬ 
strument  of  torture  in  the  other.  Roger 
felt  the  trois-quarts  (three-quarters,  the 
instrument),  and  said  he  would  rather 
die  than  undergo  the  operation. 

“  ‘  Faith  I  believe  you  are  right,’  said 
Favrot,  who  belonged  to  the  sceptic 
school. 

“  ‘  Well,’  said  Roger,  ‘as  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  further  to  be  done  in  the  operating 
19 
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line,  let  us  have  a  glass  of  champagne 
together.’ 

“  ‘  Champagne  let  it  be,’  said  Favrot, 
who  did  not  wish  to  anno^  his  patient. 

“Instead  of  a  glass  apiece  they  emp¬ 
tied  two  bottles.- 

I  “‘Well,’  said  Favrot,  as  they  were 
separating,  ‘let  us  embrace,  for  it  is 
probable  we  shall  never  see  each  other 
again  in  life.’ 

“  ‘  You  hope,  then,  that  my  suffering 
won’t  be  long.’ 

“  ‘  I  can  promise  no  more  than  about 
twelve  hours ;’  and  the  patient  and  doc¬ 
tor  embraced  again. 

“Favrot  withdrew. 

“  ‘  Come  to-.morrow  at  all  events,’  said 
Roger. 

“  ‘Certainly,’  said  Favrot,  ‘if  it  were 
only  from  curiosity.’ 

“And  Roger  laid  himself  out  on  the 
sofa,  to  die  as  comfortably  as  he  could. 

“Contrary  to. his  expectation,  he  en¬ 
joyed  a  profound  sleep. 

“  During  his  sleep  a  crisis  came  on. 
An  issue  was  formed  in  his  legs.  Out 
flowed  the  water,  and  Roger,  on  awak¬ 
ing,  found  the  room  inundated  and  him¬ 
self  healed. 

“  Next  day  Favrot  came,  expecting  to 
And  his  patient  dead.  He  knocked,  and 
t  was  Roger  himself  who  opened  the 
door.” 

Poor  Roger  had  fourteen  physicians. 
He  entertained  them  all  at  dinner  one 
day,  comparing  himself  to  the  Republic, 
which  had  sent  fourteen  armies  to  march 
against  death. 

But  the  enemy  had  only  made  a  tem¬ 
porary  retreat.  With  the  fogs  and  frosts 
of  winter  it  returned,  and  for  a  long  time 
the  poor  man  was  unable  to  lie  down. 
He  lived  on,  however,  till  26th  August, 
when  he  was  visited  by  Count  O’Hagarty 
(O’Egherty  in  the  text)  and  Father  Au- 
bert,  two  of  his  early  friends.  Having 
received  all  the  religious  consolations  in 
the  power  of  his  friends  to  afford,  he 
died  next  day,  retaining  consciousness  to 
the  last. 

Some  verses  composed  by  him  during 
his  long  malady,  are  not  without  their 
moral : — 

“  I  had  a  friend  for  twenty  years. 

He  was  the  flower  of  my  spring  time. 

All  gave  place  to  his  mad  joy, 

The  most  morose  welcomed  him. 

How  he  drank,  how  he  sang  I 
Laughter  was  my  friend’s  name. 


“  Answer  me,  what  better  friend 
Than  that  youth  ?  Look  on  him. 

Ho  assumes  empire  over  you. 

His  eye  sparkling,  his  vest  unbuttoned, 

He  touched  his  flute  at  the  dessert. 

And  each  one  said,  ‘  That  is  Laughter.’ 

“  The  last  supper  which  I  gave. 

He  took  my  hand.  ‘  0,  my  son, 

Adieu  I  ’  said  he,  ‘  I  go  to  exile. 

In  Paris  I  am  loved  no  longer ; 

There  are  too  many  lawyers,  cunning  Greeks, 
And  no  one  goes  to  the  Vaudeville.' 

“  Alas,  alas  I  he  has  quitted  me ; 

To  his  oaths  he  has  been  false. 

I  remain  alone  in  my  chamber. 

The  hoar-frost  covers  my  windows. 

I  warm  myself  with  my  journals : 

He  was  April,  1  December. 

“  What  1  can  I  have  lost  him  so  soon  I 
I’ve  broken  my  glass  in  which 
I  have  so  often  drunk  in  his  company. 

Sometimes  1  make  a  feeble  efiurt, 

But  my  poor  laugh  soon  expires, 

And  my  soul  is  again  in  agony. 

“  For  they’ve  taken  all — the  cruel  ones — 

My  gaiety,  my  goods,  and  my  songs. 

Around  me  climbs  the  ivy — 

The  ivy  which  shall  one  day  cover 
The  lowly  tomb  in  which  they’ll  place  me. 
Without  regret,  without  prayers." 

We  shall  now  present  some  extracts 
from  the  sketches  of  eccentric  acquaint¬ 
ances  of  the  poet  and  romancer,  who  left 
behind  him  about  a  hundred  volumes  of 
romances,  plays,  and  poetry. 

SAINT  CRICQ. 

Roger  de  Beauvoir  in  commencing  his 
sketch  of  this  strange  figure  invokes  the 
pencil  of  Cruyskams  (can  this  be  our 
George?)  to  help  him  in  his  attempt  to 
catch  his  mental  and  physical  features. 
He  first  met  with  him  at  the  Caf6  An¬ 
glais — a  tall  man,  seated  at  dinner  with 
a  damaged  hat  on,  and  two  gray  tufts  of 
hair  creeping  out  from  under  it.  His 
beard  was  long  and  in  bad  order.  There 
w'as  no  shirt  collar,  but  instead,  a  large 
silver  brooch  securing  the  upper  mantle 
of  two  which  he  ordinarily  wore.  He 
had  before  him  a  salad-dish  full  of  corn 
salad  and  beet-root,  which  he  was  care¬ 
fully  mashing.  The  operation  being  hap¬ 
pily  achieved,  he  peppered  his  dish  with 
snuff  shaken  from  his  snuff-box,  and  pre¬ 
pared  for  work  by  a  glass  of  Larose. 
After  his  meal  he  demanded  from  the 
gar9on  his  customary  pot  of  cold  cream. 
This  being  furnished,  he  gravely  removed 
his  hat,  rubbed  the  cream  over  his  face, 
and  then  daintily  filliped  some  pinches  of 
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snuff  over  this  wash  or  coat,  whichever 
it  may  be  called. 

While  Roger  was  passing  from  wonder 
to  wonder,  the  cream  and-snuff-visaged 
man  approached  him,  and  seeing  a  trace 
of  wonder  still  on  his  face,  he  prefaced 
his  address  by  observing,  “  It  is  good 
against  headaches ;  you  need  not  mind 
it.  I  sometimes  add  Condrieux  or  Ca¬ 
nary  wine  for  the  good  of  the  flesh.  The 
doctor  sees  no  harm  in  it.  Do  you  use  ?  ” 
said  he,  opening  his  box  with  a  creak 
resembling  that  of  Robert  Macaire’s. 

“  I  believe  you  write  in  the  papers.  I 
wish  you  would  chastise  that  rascal  Ilarel 
(manager  of  the  Theatre  Porte  Saint- 
Martin).  He  won’t  allow  me  to  speak 
to  the  actors  when  on  the  stage.  But  it 
is  my  custom.  I  always  apply  the  tu  to 
Bocage.  It  was  v.'ry  cold  the  other  even¬ 
ing,  so  I  cried  out  in  the  middle  of  one 
of  his  tirades  in  AngUe^  ‘  We  must  have 
warming  foot-stoves.’  The  pit  joined  in 
choi’us,  and  so  I  went  out,  got  a  foot- 
w'armtr,  and  when  the  Bedouins  began 
their  exercise  I  aimed  it  at  the  eldest  of 
them.  I  got  great  applause,  and  so  I  sent 
half-a-dozen  of  oranges  after  the  warm¬ 
ing-pan.  They  were  going  to  arrest  me, 
but  Louis  Philippe  will  soon  see  the  end 
of  his  power.  France  is  a  volcano.  Live 
Abd-el-Kader  I  ” 

He  filled  another  glass  of  Larose,  and 
said  to  the  proprietor  of  the  caf6, 

“Delaunay,  take  care  of  my  pots  of 
cold  cream.  Lubin  fills  them  again,  and 
saves  me  the  price  of  fresh  ones.  I  don’t 
mind  being  robbed  by  you,  but  I  won’t 
by  these  beggars  of  perfumers.” 

The  monsieur  then  began  to  expatiate 
on  every  subject  under  the  sun,  gleams 
of  brilliant  light  flashing  through  the 
masses  of  absurdity.  His  remarks  and 
the  manner  of  them  gave  evidence  of  a 
diseased,  irritating,  and  sometimes  a  cold 
and  cruel  spirit.  He  resembled  at  the 
same  time  Beaumarchais  and  Diogenes. 

When  you  approached  nearer,  and 
could  examine  more  at  your  ease,  there 
were  still  traces  of  noble  outlines,  both 
in  mind  and  person,  and  indications  such 
as  a  worn  medal  presents  of  what  once 
had  been  a  majestic  bust.  Ability,  and  a 
fine  organization  were  still  perceptible  in 
the  features,  lie  had  been  in  Ins  youth 
a  gallant  and  accomplished  gentleman, 
looked  up  to  and  courted  in  salons. 
,Sometimes  wine  taken  freely  brought  out 


reminiscences  of  youth,  and  made  the 
heart  ache  to  witness  the  present  degra¬ 
dation.  His  very  gaiety  inspired  nothing 
but  sadness. 

Saint  Cricq  was  a  restless  promenader 
of  Paris  in  its  length  and  breadth.  The 
populace  mocked  him  at  times,  and  he* 
returned  this  disrespect  by  ititense  ha¬ 
tred.  He  sometimes  abused  them  from 
the  balcony  of  the  Cafe  Anglais,  which 
he  called  his  haranguing  tribune. 

Before  his  eccentricities  exiled  him 
from  the  Theatre  Frangais,  he  attended 
constantly,  as  he  delighted  to  accost 
Michelot,  while  going  through  his  part. 
He  w’ould  cry  out  at  times,  “  Very  well, 
Michelot,  very  well  I  When  the  play  is 
over,  I’ll  see  you  home.”  But  Mile. 
Mars  did  not  please  him  at  all.  As  soon 
as  she  appeared,  he  would  remark  aloud, 
“  This  little  Mare  is  all  the  while  the 
daughter  of  old  Monvel ;  she  was  chris¬ 
tened  Hippolyte.  Isn’t  it  true.  Mars,” 
he’d  then  cry  aloud,  “  that  your  Christian 
name  is  Hippolyte  ?  ”  Being  obliged  to 
quit  the  Theatre  Fran9ais,  he  selected 
that  of  the  Porte  Saint-Martin,  then  ruled 
by  Harel  for  his  permanent  evening 
abode.  There  he  entered  into  confer¬ 
ences  w'ith  the  actors,  and  would  request 
Lemaitre,  while  presenting  Macaire^  to 
roll  him  up  a  cigar. 

It  was  a  very  cold  February.  Boxes, 
pit,  and  gallery  were  shivering  with  cold  ; 
the  poor  musicians  were  keeping  their 
fingers  from  being  frozen  by  breathing 
some  lukewarm  air  on  them.  Saint  Cricq 
occupied  the  orchestra-box,  a  kind  of  den 
in  which  nothing  could  be  distinguished 
but  his  flashing  eyes  at  odd  times.  One 
dreadful  cold  night  he  spied  a  poor  mu¬ 
sician  raising  the  collar  of  his  coat  and 
striving  to  draw  on  a  pair  of  furred 
gloves.  He  was  a  trombone  with  every 
appearance  about  him  of  having  been 
frozen  uj)  at  Eylau.  Victim  of  duty,  he 
seemed  intent  on  pufling  forth  his  last 
breath. 

Saint  Cricq  sallied  out,  and  soon  re¬ 
turned  followed  by  a  coffee-house  waiter 
bearing  on  a  tray  a  mighty  bowl  of  punch. 
This  he  circulated  among  the  musicians 
while  the  acting  was  going  on.  It  was 
one  concert  of  praises  executed  by  the 
reheated  ones. 

All  being  consumed,  he  addressed  them 
d  VEmpei'eur:  “Soldiers,  I  am  well 
satisfied  with  you.  To  morrow  it  will 
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be  your  own  General’s  turn.  I  shall  be 
among  you.”  So  Harel  felt  himself  ob¬ 
liged  to  supply  heating  materials  next 
night.  “  It  is  something,”  said  he,  “  to 
have  Saint  Cricq  in  the  house.  But,  ah  ! 
if  I  could  put  him  on  the  large  play-bill !  ” 

Much  as  our  eccentric  liked  Porte  Saint- 
Martin,  he  sighed  after  his  Theatre  Rue 
Richelieu.  By  some  means  he  got  again 
into  his  den  on  the  night  of  a  first  repre¬ 
sentation  with  his  big  roll  of  papers,  his 
cloaks,  his  parapluie,  and  his  opera-glass. 

All  was  quiet  till  the  middle  of  the 
third  act,  and  then  the  house  became 
aware  of  half  the  body  of  a  tall  man  lean¬ 
ing  out  over  the  front  rail  of  his  box, 
crying  out  and  gesticulating  to  the  actors 
to  stop.  An  outcry  arose,  but  as  soon  as 
a  partial  lull  ensued,  these  words  were 
heard  from  Saint  Cricq’s  pen — “  Listen 
to  me ;  I  wish  to  speak.”  “  Out  with 
the  disturber !  ”  cried  some ;  “  Go  on !  ” 
cried  others.  “  Let  us  hear  what’s  an¬ 
noying  you.”  He  then  cried  out  in  an 
audible,  distinct  voice,  “  I  demand  three 
thousand  francs  for  the  author.”  New 
uproar,  and  new  demands  for  his  expul¬ 
sion  ;  but  he  kept  himself  ready,  and  at 
the  first  moment  of  a  lull  he  repeated 
again,  “  I  demand  three  thousand  francs 
for  the  author.”  “Why,  why?”  cried 
the  claqueurs,  who  fancied  he  might  be 
playing  into  their  hands.  “Because,” 
he  shouted,  “  with  three  thousand  francs 
he’ll  not  troiible  us  with  any  more  bad 
pieces.” 

Shouts  of  laughter  and  cries  of  anger 
put  a  stop  to  the  conversation,  and  even 
the  acting,  the  actors  and  actresses 
drawing  down  to  the  flat.  A  policeman 
made  his  appearance  before  the  ofiender’s 
box,  and  politely  requested  his  attend¬ 
ance  at  the  police  office  near  the  theatre. 
He  was  obliged  to  submit,  but  almost 
put  the  inspector  beside  himself  with 
his  reasonings  and  his  tirades.  However 
he  was  let  ofif  on  condition  of  not  seek¬ 
ing  an  entrance  again  that  night. 

The  fourth  act  was  just  over,  the  rain 
was  coming  down  in  torrents,  and  the 
heart  of  our  hero  rejoiced.  When  he  ex¬ 
pected  the  immediate  issue  of  the  peojde 
from  the  theatre  he  approached  the 
coach  stand,  crying  out,  “There  is  a 
wedding  at  the  Cadran  Bleu.''*  He 
shook  a  thousand  francs  note,  entered  a 
coach,  and  all  went  off  in  file,  the  poor 
issuers  from  the  theatre  in  vain  calling  on 


them  to  come  to  their  relief.  Light 
dresses  were  seen  sweeping  the  puddle, 
bonnets,  shawls,  coats,  and  gowns  re¬ 
ceiving  the  full  benefit  of  the  pouring 
deluge.  All  this  delighted  the  cynical 
and  revengeful  Saint  Cricq.  At  the 
Cadran  Bleu  there  was  no  wedding,  but 
plenty  of  guests,  who  paid  the  fiacre 
men  for  conveying  them  home.  The 
grateful  coachmen  called  their  benefactor 
nothing  but  Pavilion  after  that.  This 
adventure  exposes  the  revengeful  element 
in  Saint  Cricq’s  disposition ;  the  next  is 
another  illustration  of  the  same  bad 
quality,  as  well  as  his  turn  for  mischief. 
The  doors  of  the  Calh  Anglais  opening 
on  the  street,  and  the  Theatre  des 
Italiens  being  at  hand  and  the  winter 
extremely  cold,  our  hero  was  continually 
disturbed  in  his  perusal  of  the  papers  by 
the  opening  and  shutting  of  the  door  to 
give  admittance  to  guests  after  the  clos¬ 
ing  of  the  theatre.  He  was  in  a  snug 
compartment  at  one  side,  and  devised 
the  plan  to  punish  the  intruders.  He 
fastened  a  string  to  the  bottom  of  one 
of  the  folding  doors,  and  every  now 
and  then,  putting  his  hand  under  the 
table,  he  w'ould,  by  sudden  check,  open 
one  door,  and  let  in  the  whole  cold  and 
fury  of  tile  night  on  the  folk  emploj^ed 
refreshing  themselves.  Great  complaints 
were  made  to  the  proprietor  hj  the 
guests  whose  poor  legs  had  no  better 
covering  than  the  silk  stockings  insisted 
on  by  the  tyrant  of  the  opera.  At  last 
all  vowed  they  would  quit  for  the  night 
if  the  pestilent  door  further  annoyed 
them.  Delaunay  being  put  on  his 
mettle,  examined  the  neighborhood  of 
the  door,  detected  the  machinery  and 
its  “  primum  mobile  reproached  Saint 
Cricq,  ordered  him  out,  and  pulling  away 
the  chair  on  his  refusal,  brought  him  to 
the  floor  with  no  small  fracas. 

Breathing  fury  and  vengeance,  he 
presented  himself  next  day  at  the  bed¬ 
side  of  his  friend,  Roger,  before  the 
latter  had  arisen.  Sitting  on  the  foot 
of  the  bed,  and  exhibiting  a  pair  of 
new  crutches,  he  insisted  on  his  getting 
up,  and  coming  with  him  before  the 
next  magistrate,  as  he  had  been  wit¬ 
ness  of  the  assault.  Having  stated 
his  grievance  to  that  official,  he  wound 
it  up  by  saying,  “  ‘  You  see  that  I  have 
been  obliged  to  go  on  crutches  since 
the  fall  Delaunay  gave  me.’  ‘I  see 
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no  crutches.’  ‘  Oh !  I  must  have  left 
them  in  the  fiacre.’  ‘  Well,  well,’  said 
the  magistrate,  ‘leave  the  matter  to 
me ;  I’ll  arrange  it  to  your  satisfaction.’” 

In  the  famous  roll  of  papers  which 
Saint  Cricq  always  carried  about  with 
him  were  always  to  be  found  leases 
of  his  Norman  possessions,  scented  soap, 
pots  of  the  cold  cream,  and  a  plan  of  the 
battle  of  Waterloo.  This  plan  was  an 
object  of  terror  toMangin,  an  intelligent 
garqon  of  the  Chinese  baths ;  for  as  often 
as  he  could  catch  him  unoccupied  he 
spread  his  map  before  him,  and  proceeded 
to  the  details  of  the  fight,  all  of  which 
the  poor  slave  managed  to  foi-get  by 
next  day.  , 

“  One  morning  corning  early  he  as¬ 
tonished  Mangin  not  a  little  by  despatch¬ 
ing  him  for  twenty-five  kidneys  for  his 
breakfast.  The  youth  went  forth,  and 
on  his  return  in  three-quarters  of  an  hour 
he  found  his  employer  already  in  his 
bath,  and  he  opened  his  eyes  on  seeing 
him,  scissors  in  hand,  cut  the  articles  into 
pieces,  and  setting  these  afloat  on  the 
water’.  ‘  Take  the  plan  now,  Mangin,’ 
said  he,  ‘  and  let  us  enter  on  the  all- 
important  study. 

“  ‘  Hei’e  we  enter  on  St.  Jean  the 
18th  of  June,  1815.  We  have  at  this 
moment  the  eyes  of  Europe  on  us.  The 
wings  of  the  two  armies,  as  you  remark, 
extend  to  the  left  of  the  two  roads  of 
Genappes  and  Nivelles,  D’Er-lon  facing 
Picton,  Reille  facing  Hill.  The  Errglish 
army  occupy  the  higher  ground,  we  the 
lower.  Accursed  Wellington !  He 
secured  the  advantage  of  the  ground. 
But  the  action  is  going  to  be  begun  by  the 
Fi’ench  at  Kmigemont  (Hougornont).’ 

“  Thus  speaking,  and  warming  him¬ 
self  up  by  the  recital,  he  coirtinued  push¬ 
ing  on  a  column  of  kidney  fragments. 
His  voice  arose,  while  he  continued  his 
strategetic  demonstrations. 

“  ‘  Only  for  the  catastrophe  of  the 
D’Ohain  road,  if  Mar’cogoret  was  not 
swept  clean,  and  Lobeau  taken  in  flank, 
we  would  have  come  off"  safe,  but  pata- 
tra !  There  is  no  water  in  the  bath  ;  it’s 
all  blood.  What  slaughter!  Courage, 
friends  1  Fellow  Ney  or  die!  ’ 

“  And  Saint  Cricq,  without  minding 
the  splashing  he  inflicted  on  Mangin, 
made  a  desperate  charge  on  the  Prus¬ 
sians  and  English  tirailleurs. 

“  Mangin  deplored  so  many  men  slain 


and  so  many  kidneys  destroyed,  but  the 
welcome  ringing  of  a  bell  released  him 
from  his  tiresome  inspection,  and  put  an 
end  to  the  battle  of  Waterloo.” 

One  very  cold  day  he  frightened  poor 
Mangin,  by  requiring  a  warm  coach  to 
take  him  to  the  Place  de  la  Bastille,  but 
he  soon  relieved  him  from  his  anxiety 
by  explaining  his  mode  of  coach-warm¬ 
ing.  “  Take  four  robust  commissionnaires 
(street  porters),  put  them  in  a  coach, 
let  it  be  driven  to  the  Place  de  la  Bas¬ 
tille,  and  brought  back,  the  windows  all 
the  time  being  made  air-tight.”  This 
was  done,  and  the  Auvergnats  made 
happier  than  so  many  negro-slaves  on  a 
holiday  by  the  jaujit  and  the  draught 
of  wine  given  them  as  they  came  out. 
Such  was  Saint  Cricq’s  recipe  for  a 
comfortable  ride. 

Our  eccentric  was  a  man  of  property, 
but  at  times  he  was  in  want  of  ready  cash. 
He  w’ould  then  borrow,  and  return  the 
loan  to  the  hour  and  minute  specified. 
One  day  sitting  in  a  coach  in  the  Champs 
Elysees  during  a  shower,  he  saw  his 
acquaintance,  we  are  told.  Lord  Seymour, 
standing  by  the  wayside  and  seeming 
on  the  look-out  for  a  carriage.  He 
made  a  sign  of  invitation.  Lord  Sey¬ 
mour  entered  the  vehicle.  Saint  Cricq 
closed  the  door,  and  with  little  delay 
asked  the  loan  of  a  thousand  francs. 
The  noble  lord  thus  beset,  made  the 
customary  apologies,  had  lost  immensely 
liist  night ;  was  waiting  for  a  remit¬ 
tance,  &c.  The  man  in  need  told  him 
he  was  in  dire  want  of  the  money,  the 
money  he  should  have,  or  some  desper¬ 
ate  deed  would  ensue.  On  getting  a 
new  refusal  he  took  up  a  small  barrel 
of  gunpowder,  which  was  lying  at  his 
feet,  and  holding  his  lighted  cigar  in 
readiness  he  exclaimed, — “The  money, 
or  I  blow  myself  into  eternity,  and  you 
along  with  me.” — A  check  was  given, 
and  punctually  repaid. 

After  the  adventure  of  the  crutches 
and  on  other  aggravating  occasions,  he 
would  repair  to  his  consoler,  Madame 
Recaraier,  who,  by  mingled  firmness,  and 
gentleness,  and  real  sympathy,  always 
succeeded  in  calming  down  his  angry 
transports.  He  said  to  De  Beauvoir  on 
leaving  her  house  on  one  of  these  oc¬ 
casions,  “  It  is  not  the  first  time  that  I 
felt  as  in  an  angel’s  presence.  She  can 
do  what  she  pleases  with  me.” 
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The  poor  man  closed  his  days  in  a 
piivate  asylum.  Every  afternoon  he 
required  a  coach  in  order  lo  visit  his 
estates  in  Normandy.  The  coachman 
set  olf  and  drove  through  the  Bois  de 
Boulogne  till  the  patient  fell  asleep. 
On  awaking  at  his  return,  he  always 
expressed  pleasure  at  the  little  fatigue 
with  which  the  long  journey  had  been 
performed. 

This  man  who  put  snuff  into  his  salad, 
and  sometimes  salt  in  his  tea,  was  an 
able  linguist,  and  well  versed  in  Egy|)- 
tian  antiquities.  His  double  cloak  was 
well  known  to  the  bookstall-keepers 
along  the  quays.  A  volume  might  be 
filled  by  a  philosophical  pathologist  on 
the  subject  of  his  mental  aberrations. 

THE  COUNT  DE  COUECHAMPS. 

About  the  year  1830,  the  literary 
people  of  France  hailed  with  satisfac¬ 
tion  the  publication  of  a  work,  entitled 
“  The  Memoirs  of  the  Marchioness  de 
Crequy,”  a  supposed  centenarian,  or 
nearly  so.  So  true  were  the  pictures 
given  in  the  work  of  French  society  in 
court,  castle,  and  city,  from  an  early' 
part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  that  no 
one  doubted  the  existence  of  the  Marchio¬ 
ness  or  the  truth  of  everything  related. 
But  the  real  aiithor  was  a  certain  Comte 
de  Courchamps,  a  man  of  exquisite 
taste  in  wines  and  choice  viands,  of 
great  knowledge  of  heraldry,  of  Ger¬ 
manic  chapters,  and  of  literary  subjects 
generally,  one  devoted  to  the  ancient 
regime,  and  unchangeable  in  his  politics. 
He  said  he  had  been  on  speaking  terms 
Avith  Cambac6r6s,  and  a  reader  to  Mad¬ 
ame  de  Beauhamais ;  moreover  that  he 
was  a  Canon,  and  he  certainly  displayed 
on  his  breast  the  crosses  of  many  chaj)- 
ters.  His  forehead  was  high,  his  eyes 
and  ears  those  of  a  Satyr,  his  hands 
small,  but  like  icicles  in  the  feel.  His 
biographer  says,  “  he  united  in  himself 
the  qualities  of  a  monkey,  an  abbe,  and 
a  cat.” 

Eating,  as  we  know,  has  been  r.aised  to 
the  dignity  of  a  science  by  our  neigh¬ 
bors.  They  must  have  inherited  their 
devotion  to  tlie  table  from  the  Teuton 
side  among  their  ancestors,  for  the  pure 
Celtic  races  have  never  been  stomach 
worshippers.  It  was  a  caution,  in  the 
language  of  the  Squire  of  Slickville,  to 
see  the  Count  de  Courcham2>s  enthroned 


at  his  own  peculi.ir  table  at  the  Cafe 
des  Proven9aux  from  ten  o’clock  till 
midnight.  Certain  loaves  were  baked 
expressly  for  his  use,  the  garqon  who 
waited  upon  him  felt  proud  of  the  privi¬ 
lege.  Room  cannot  be  spared  for  tlm 
enumeration  of  the  meats  and  the  wines 
which  entered  into  the  banquet,  shared 
by  him  with  our  author,  but  they 
amounted  to  thirty  in  number.  When 
the  great  M’ork  was  at  its  most  interest¬ 
ing  point,  he  would  take  from  his  pocket 
small  bottles  filled  with  some  fiery  sauces 
best  known  to  himself.  The  burning 
properties  of  these  condiments  he  neu¬ 
tralized  by  the  choice  wines  he  p:it- 
rouized.  Your  American  or  business- 
absorbed  Briton  who  eats  against  time, 
goes  through  the  o])er.ation  merely  to 
enable  him  to  finish  whatever  work 
absorbs  him  for  the  moment.  The  Count 
evidently  endured  the  ennuis  of  the  day 
merely  by  the  pleasurable  anticipations 
of  supper.  The  poor  provincial  who 
made  his  meal  at  a  neighboring  table 
within  twenty  minutes,  and  amused  the 
after-time  by  contemplating  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  the  noble  supper-eater,  must 
have  felt  that  he  himself  had  yet  much 
to  learn  in  a  science  which  he  had  hith¬ 
erto  only  regarded  in  the  light  of  a 
necessity. 

He  Beauvoir’s  first  introduction  to  the 
Epicurean  Count  is  thus  related. 

“At  three  o’clock  I  rapidly  ascended 
the  staircase  of  the  Hotel  de  Mayence, 
and,  with  my  letter  of  introduction  in 
my  hand,  I  rang  at  the  door  of  M.  de 
Courchamps. 

“No  answer. 

“  I  rang  again  ;  still  silence. 

“  I  got  impatient,  and  rang  loudly  this 
time  ;  this  time  a  voice  uttered,  ‘  Come 
in.’ 

“  I  pushed  the  door,  which  indeed 
was  not  closed,  and  found  myself  in  a 
darkish  room.  In  an  uncurt.ained  bed 
at  the  end  was  an  old  woman. 

“  All  of  her  that  was  visible  was 
wrapped  in  a  tartan  plaid,  except  her 
head,  which  was  covered  with  a  c.ap  pro¬ 
fusely  decorated  with  large  ribbons  and 
flowers. 

“  Thinking  I  had  to  do  with  a  house¬ 
keeper  or  governante,  I  mentioned  that 
I  was  bearer  of  a  letter  to  M.  le  Comte 
de  Courchamps. 

“  The  old  lady  scrutinized  me,  thanked 
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me  with  an  inclination  of  her  head,  put 
on  her  spectacles,  and  unconcernedly 
read  the  letter  addressed  to  her  master. 
This  piece  of  impudence  startled  me. 
‘The  letter ? ’  said  I. 

“  ‘  It  is  for  me,  monsieur,’  came  out  in 
a  strong  masculine  tone.  ‘  Please  take  a 
seat.’ 

“  I  uttered  a  cry  of  surprise  ;  I  recog¬ 
nized  the  Count  de  Courcliatups. 

“  ‘  Do  not  be  surprised,’  said  he,  ‘  .at 
my  accoutrements ;  I  can’t  write  other¬ 
wise.’  At  the  same  time  he  showed  me 
his  writing  disfigured  by  many  erasures. 
His  inkstand  was  a  china-ware  monkey. 

‘“Would  you  ever  have  recognized 
in  this  travestie,  your  neighbor  at  din¬ 
ner  the  other  day  ?  ’ 

“  ‘  You  only  want  a  pot  of  rouge  and 
some  patches.’ 

“  ‘  It  is  a  good  hint.  Do  you  think 
that  with  these  aids  I  might  captivate 
M.  Dumont,  or  M.  Fournier,  the  pub¬ 
lishers  ?  I  think  I’ll  try  their  power  to¬ 
morrow  on  M.  Ladvocat.’  ” 

The  Count  was  sarcastic  to  the  last 
degree,  especially  on  the  ladies,  and 
repeated  with  much  unction  an  anecdote 
from  La  Mode,  a  popular  journal. 

Lady  G.,  who  took  it  into  her  English 
head  that  the  Parisian  dames  lived  on 
nothing  grosser  than  ether  or  spiritual¬ 
ism,  gave  a  magnihcent  ball  in  her  new 
hotel.  Rue  Saint-Honore.  The  sight  of 
the  ball-room  was  dazzling,  so  was  the 
butfet.  Alas  !  the  contents  of  it  had 
to  be  renewed  a  score  of  times.  Oh, 
how  the  ladies,  as  the  dances  ended, 
fiung  themselves  on  the  confectionery, 
the  cakes,  the  cold  meat,  the  champagne ! 
The  lady  of  a  certain  chief  of  division 
arrived  at  her  third  turbot;  she  took 
three  suppers  at  the  bufiet  that  night, 
divine  creature ! 

He  went  on  for  a  lojig  time  in  this 
tone  of  mockery,  pitilessly  immolating 
all  the  victims  which  came  to  hand,  in 
mingled  verse  and  prose,  couplets  and 
epigrams.  His  visitor  was  an  involun¬ 
tary  spectator  of  a  general  massacre. 

To  this,  join  the  effect  of  the  curious 
toilette  of  the  speaker,  gesticulating  in 
the  bedgown  of  an  old  portress,  with 
splashes  of  ink  on  his  sleeves  and  cap. 

It  is  not  given  to  everyone  to  enjoy 
the  ugliness  possessed  by  the  Count. 
An  ape’s  malice  animated  the  coun¬ 
tenance,  with  its  projecting  chin,  and 


its  pinched  mouth,  ever  ready  to  let  out 
a  sarcasm.  He  shook  his  head  when 
talking  like  a  mandarin  ornament,  and 
an  old  Judge  would  be  obliged  to  laugh 
at  the  rolling  of  his  eyes.  He  neither 
loved  nor  admired  women,  and  was  fond 
of  repeating  such  anecdotes  as  the  fol¬ 
lowing — 

“  When  I  was  in  London,  a  young 
Frenchman  with  a  delicate,  womanish 
face,  put  on  female  attire,  and  presented 
himself  at  a  house  where  he  knew  Mine, 
de  Stael  was  to  pay  a  visit  in  a  day  or 
two.  None  of  the  family  had  ever  seen 
in  person  the  gifted  lady. 

“The  false  Corinne  enchanted  the 
family  with  her  grace,  her  beauty,  and 
her  agreeable  manner.  Next  day  the 
true  Corinne  was  announced. 

‘‘  They  were  at  first  a  little  surprised 
that  she  should  have  returned  so  soon. 
However,  a  welcome  was  prepared,  but 
to  their  surprise,  they  saw  before  them 
a  quite  different  person  from  her  they 
had  entertained  the  evening  before.  The 
new-comer  had  something  masculine  in 
her  air,  a  defect  unpardonable  among 
the  English.  She  was  attired  in  a  strange 
fashion,  and  with  neck  and  shoulders 
bare.  The  lady  of  the  house  took  her 
for  an  impostor,  and  said  in  a  tone  of 
suppressed  anger,  ‘Madame,  you  have 
arrived  too  late.  We  have  the  honor 
of  knowing  Madame  de  Stael,  a  very 
beautiful  woman,  whose  manners  are 
truly  feminine,  while  you  would  be  taken 
for  a  man  were  it  not  for  your  dress. 
That  is  not,  however,  sufficient  to  prove 
you  to  be  Madame  de  Stael.  So,  Mad¬ 
ame,  the  sooner  you  relieve  us  of  your 
presence  the  better.’  ” 

The  Count’s  stories  were  told  by  every 
muscle  of  his  face  as  well  as  his  tongue  ; 
all  were  in  motion.  He  delighted  in  imi¬ 
tating  old  English  women,  and  chuckled 
over  the  English  balls  given  by  Messrs. 
Hope  and  Rothschild,  when  the  nicest 
Parisian  ladies  had  to  suffer  from  digs 
of  the  foreigners’  elbows  in  their  sides, 
or  pummellings  on  their  backs. 

Sarcastic  as  was  the  old  gentleman, 
he  was  finely  duped  and  mystified  by  an 
old  friend,  le  Comte  Horace  de  Vielcas- 
tel.  Courchamps  was  a  loyal  adherent 
of  the  elder  branch.  His  jocular  friend 
informed  a  stationer,  a  sergeant  in  the 
National  Guard,  that  the  ('ount  was  a 
devoted  partisan  of  Louis  Philippe,  and 
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was  most  anxious  to  be  seen  under  arms 
and  in  uniform.  On  this  information 
the  valiant  sergeant  proceeded  to  invite 
by  circular  the  old  victim  to  attend  at 
the  guard-room  such  a  day.  Letters  on 
letters  arrived,  and  finally  a  summons 
before  the  proper  tribunal  to  answer  for 
bis  non-compliance,  and  this  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  an  order  for  his  incarceration 
for  five  days.  The  victim  made  a  con¬ 
fidant  of  his  tormentor,  who,  while  ap¬ 
parently  endeavoring  to  free  him  from 
his  meshes,  only  wound  them  tighter 
round  him.  So  exquisite  became  at  last 
his  mental  tortures,  that  he  was  prepar¬ 
ing  to  go  into  voluntary  exile,  when  his 
persecutors  relaxed,  and  shortly  after,  at 
their  suggestion,  he  published  his  “  Me- 
moires  de  la  Marquise  de  Creq»xy.” 

“He  possessed  notes,  precious  docu¬ 
ments,  wonderful  letters,  surprising 
stories,  and  secret  correspondence  in 
reams.  He  had  known  great  personages, 
traversed  nearly  the  whole  of  the  eight¬ 
eenth  century,  writing  for  his  own  amuse¬ 
ment,  and  was  gifted  to  the  highest  de¬ 
gree  with  that  spirit  of  analysis  which 
makes  the  success  of  a  book.  To  put 
these  notes  in  order,  to  collate  the  reci¬ 
tals,  to  give  to  every  figure  the  value  it 
merited,  all  this  labor  had  a  particular 
atti-action  for  him.  Three  editions  of  his 
book  were  soon  dispersed.” 

The  poor  old  gentleman  arrived  at 
that  hour  when  sitting  from  ten  to  twelve 
at  supper  was  out  of  the  question.  Let 
us  suppose  that  devout  feeling  succeeded 
to  the  vagaries  of  head  and  heart.  He 
lived  in  his  very  advanced  years  with  the 
Friars  of  St.  John  of  God,  in  their  con¬ 
vent,  Rue  Plumet.  Suppers  were  indeed 
no  more,  but  he  would  descend  to  the 
kitchen  at  times  to  see  how  sauces  and 
roasts  were  progressing.  The  brother 
cook  did  not  approve  of  these  visitations, 
and  from  a  certain  day  the  kitchen  door 
remained  closed  against  him.  He  died 
near  Poitiers,  in  an  establishment  of  sis- 
tens,  with  whom  he  was  acquainted.  The 
good  ladies  forgave  the  satirical  humor 
of  the  aged  child  for  the  charm  of  his 
conversation. 

ROMIEU  AND  BOUSSEAU. 

Romieu  and  Rousseau  (not  Jean  Jac¬ 
ques)  were  what  may  be  called  literary 
Bohemians  before  poor  Miirger  inaugu¬ 
rated  the  institution.  They  wrote  a  lit- 
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tie  but  drank  much.  Of  the  two,  Romieu 
possessed  more  stamen  and  kept  longer 
on  his  legs,  when  battling  with  the  de¬ 
mon  of  drink.  Rousseau,  when  found  by 
the  watch  and  requested  for  a  reference, 
was  perhaps  unable  to  answer  his  own 
name,  or  tell  what  name  his  father  bore, 
but  he  had  engraved  on  a  tablet  in  one 
of  the  cLambers  of  his  brain,  the  name 
of  an  indulgent  friend,  a  Commissary  of 
Police.  Before  him  he  was  brought,  and 
when  in  a  state  of  half-consciousness,  re¬ 
ceived  a  bitter  rebuke  from  his  patron, 
but  generally  escaped  a  long  detention. 

The  two  associates  would  get  glorious 
in  each  other’s  company,  and  he  that 
was  less  overpowered  would  see  the 
other  home.  Romieu  having  the  stronger 
head,  half  dragged,  half  carried  his  help¬ 
less  fi-iend  in  the  direction  of  his  abode 
one  night.  But  beyond  a  certain  point 
he  could  not  induce  the  overpowered 
Rousseau  to  proceed.  What  was  to  be 
done  ?  He  laid  him  sitting  in  an  angle, 
begged  a  lamp  from  a  belated  green-gro¬ 
cer,  and  left  it  lighted  by  his  side,  thus 
protecting  him  from  involuntary  inva¬ 
sions.  When  he  awoke  next  morning 
he  found  himself  the  centre  of  a  wonder¬ 
ing  crowd,  and  a  few  sous  in  his  hand, 
there  deposited  by  some  good  hearts, 
who  had  been  up  betimes,  and  had  tak¬ 
en  him  for  a  houseless  outcast. 

Romieu  once  entered  into  conversa¬ 
tion  with  sportier,  who  happened  to  be 
a  cobbler.  Leaning  in  at  his  window,  he 
asked  the  poor  man  a  series  of  questions, 
not  altogether  amounting  to  a  hundred, 
on  the  number  of  his  children,  the  name 
of  his  wife  (the  porter  requesting  him  to 
say«/>ow«e),  her  genealogy,  his  own  gen¬ 
ealogy,  the  names  of  tlie  people  who 
lived  within,  the  rent  of  the  different 
suites  of  rooms,  and  his  opinions  on  the 
various  questions  of  the  day.  The  poor 
man,  completely  exhausted,  at  last  asked 
what  he  could  do  for  him.  “  Nothing,” 
said  Romieu,  “  I  have  not  the  slightest 
trouble  to  put  you  to.”  “  And  what  have 
you  taken  up  so  much  of  my  time  for  ?” 
“  Merely  to  comply  with  this  painted  re¬ 
quest,  which  caught  my  eye  as  I  passed — 
‘  Parlez  au  Portier.’  ”  The  irritated  man 
of  leather  would  have  sent  his  heaviest- 
heeled  sabot  in  the  direction  of  Romieu’a 
nose  but  for  the  sudden  departure  of 
that  humorist. 

Romieu  and  Rousseau  were  the  terror 
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of  all  the  grocers  in  their  arrondissement. 
The  tricks  they  played  on  them  would 
till  a  volume.  Just  as  the  shop  of  one 
of  them  whose  sign  was  The  Two  Ba¬ 
boons^  was  about  being  closed  one  night, 
Romieu  entered  in  haste,  and  asked  for 
the  owner.  “  He  has  gone  to  bed  ;  he 
is  not  very  well.”  “  I  must  speak  to  him 
on  a  matter  of  the  utmost  importance.” 
“Jacques,  you  had  better  go  up  to  Mon¬ 
sieur  X’s  bed-room,  and  say  a  gentleman 
wants  to  speak  to  him  on  a  matter  of 
weight.”  Jacques  went,  and  after  a  time 
returned,  and  requested  the  gentleman 
to  take  the  trouble  of  walking  up  stairs. 
They  entered  the  dormitory.  “Sir;  I 
am  very  sorry  to  disturb  you,  especially 
as  you  are  not  well.  Is  your  name  so  and 
so  ?  ”  “  Yes ;  what  can  I  have  the  pleas¬ 
ure  of  doing  for  you?”  “I  am  anxious 
to  see  your  partner.”  “  I  have  no  part¬ 
ner.”  “No  partner !  Then  nom  d’une 
pipe^  why  have  you  written  over  your 
shop,  ‘  The  Two  Baboons  ?’ — I  take  my 
leave,  sorry  to  find  such  a  want  of  truth 
in  a  respectable  man  of  business.” 

Many  a  lamp  had  Romieu  broken  in 
his  wayward  career,  and  when  he  was 
made  sous-prefect  in  Dordogne,  he  found 
appropriate  punishment  descending  on 
him.  As  he  was  returning  home  late  he 
found  three  young  men  of  wit  and  vin- 
osity  endeavoring  in  vain  to  break  the 
lamp  of  the  sub-prefecture.  He  looked 
on  for  some  time  with  much  disgust  on 
their  successless  attempts,  and  at  last 
cried  out  impatiently,  “  Stop,  you  awk¬ 
ward  fellows,  and  observe  me.”  He 
took  up  a  pebble,  and  the  next  moment 
the  glass  was  shivered  and  the  light 
gone. 

Romieu  entering  on  his  country  duties, 
was  seized  with  a  determination  to  extir¬ 
pate  the  hannetons  (chaffers),  which  are 
a  serious  pest  to  France,  and  which  the 
people  themselves  have  perpetuated  by 
their  wholesale  destruction  of  the  small 
birds.  His  crusade  against  the  pestilent 
insects  was  sung  in  the  Charivari^  the 
title  of  the  poem  importing — 

“how  m.  bomieu  came  to  a  prema¬ 
ture  AND  LAMENTABLE  END,  VICTIM 

OP  THE  HANNETONS  OF  LOUHAN8,  BY 

WHOM  HE  WAS  CRUELLY  DEVOURED.” 

The  serious  and  pale  visaged  prefect 
was  gravely  waiting  with  the  pen  of  a 


canard  when  a  noise  was  heard  in  the 
antechamber  of  his  study. 

“  It  was  the  garde  champ^tre, 

Who  entered  all  in  grief, 

Pale  with  fear,  and  faint, 

And  thus  displayed  his  woe, — 

*  Alas,  alas,  for  love  of  heaven, 

Oh  haste  Monsieur  Romieu  I  ’  ” 

Romieu  complains  of  being  disturbed, 
and  asks  if  a  fire  has  broken  out. 

“  ‘  Ah,  ’tis,’  says  he,  ‘  another  tale. 

It  is  the  cruel  z-hannetons, 

A-coming  in  great  squadrons 
To  ravage  all  the  land. 

And  if  you  make  not  haste 
We  shall  be  ^  devoured.’ 

“  In  this  egregious  peril 
Consulting  his  heart  only, 

Romieu  of  valor  brimful 
Begirt  himself  for  danger. 

He  tenderly  embraced 

HLs  spouse  and  children  dear.” 

The  garde  champ^tre  and  his  master 
m.arch  a  long  distance  before  they  meet 
the  foe. 

“  These  hannetons  detestable 
In  such  dense  bodies  flew. 

That  like  a  veil  they  covered 
The  sun  that  gives  U3  light. 

And  such  a  buzzing  sound  there  came 
As  made  the  warriors  quake. 

“  Romieu  inflamed  with  rage 
His  trenchant  falchion  drew. 

His  cross  of  honor  and  his  pen 
He  at  the  May-bugs  flung. 

But  the  ever  cursed  animals 
More  fierce  and  numerous  grew. 

“  Tlie  insect  like  a  leprosy 
Ate  up  the  Sous-prefect, 

Commencing  at  his  feather^  crest. 

And  ending  at  his  shoe. 

In  one  short  moment  he  devoured 
Hands,  eyes,  legs,  feet  and  all. 

“  He  had  a  tender  skin. 

And  so  no  help  was  found ; 

’Twas  pity  for  to  see  him, 

Twas  pity  for  to  hear ; 

The  garde  within  a  neighboring  pool 
Was  bathed  all  in  tears. 

“  But  vengeance  from  the  sky 
Will  overtake  the  knaves. 

For  even  now  the  prefects 
And  sub-prefects  of  France 
Have  formed  a  joint  stock  company 
To  extirpate  the  pest. 

“  Upon  the  tomb  of  the  great  man 
Is  written,  ‘  He  lies  here. 

Who  from  the  perverse  hanneton 
The  nation  could  not  save. 
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Good  son  he  was,  and  good  prefect, 

Good  comrade,  and  right  gay. 

“  Ye  Frenchmen  all  attention  give, 

And  learn  hereby  to  pay 
Your  taxes  in  all  honesty. 

And  loyally  mount  guard. 

•  God  bless  us  all,  both  great  and  small, 

And  good  King  Philip  save  1  ” 

Dantan’s  caricature  portrait  of  Romieu 
embodied  his  mental  and  physical  man 
by  a  hanneton,  whose  head  was  moulded 
into  a  resemblance  of  Romieu’s,  swim¬ 
ming  across  an  oil  lamp,  and  repulsing 
with  his  antenna?  the  attacks  of  the  C/ia- 
rivari,  the  Vertvert,  and  other  periodi¬ 
cals.  The  grave  humorist  never  allowed 
his  serenity  to  be  ruffled  by  these  as¬ 
saults,  but  generally  repaid  their  ad¬ 
vances  twofold. 

An  impatience  of  restraint,  and  a  w'an- 
ton  transgression  of  bounds  set  by  reli¬ 
gion  and  moral  decency,  are  characteris¬ 
tic  of  too  large  a  proportion  of  Parisian 
men  of  letters.  Under  the  polished  sur¬ 
face  of  manner  and  the  investment  of  the 
commonplaces  of  life  with  the  charms 
arising  from  kindly  human  sympathy, 
and.  the  creations  of  fancy,  lies  a  strong 
inclination  to  examine  the  morbid  condi¬ 
tions  of  our  nature,  and  to  study  the 
ghastly  skeleton  rather  than  the  goodly 
appearance  of  the  frame  of  which  it  is 
the  foundation.  They  not  only  delight 
in  these  gloomy  studies,  but  make  stren¬ 
uous  efforts  to  infuse  a  cynical  and  cheer¬ 
less  spirit  into  their  readers.  This  ten¬ 
dency  to  the  study  of  the  ghastly  and 
morbid  side  of  humanity  and  all  belong¬ 
ing  to  it,  gives  a  more  uninviting  charac¬ 
ter  to  the  behavior  of  the  insane  and  the 
eccentiic  among  our  neighbors  than  is 
found  among  other  people.  Can  it  be 
that  from  the  union  of  separate  races 
such  as  the  Franks  and  Celts,  sprung  a 
people  combining  the  worse  instead  of 
the  better  qualities  of  both  ?  For  some 
centuries  the  sovereigns  of  England 
have  had  no  more  discontented  subjects 
in  Ireland  than  the  descendants  of  Anglo- 
Saxons  and  native  Celts.  This  is,  how^- 
ever,  advanced  only  as  an  illustration. 
The  subject  is  interesting,  but  too  diffi¬ 
cult  and  extensive  to  be  handled  at  the 
end  of  a  light  article. 


Fraser'i  Mngaiine. 

THE  MATERIALS  OF  THE  UNIVERSE. 

To  some  of  our  readers  the  title  of 
this  paper  might  seem  to  involve  a  de¬ 
gree  of  assumption  ;  to  others,  a  want  of 
sense.  We  hope  to  prove,  in  a  short 
time,  that  it  does  not  justly  incur  either 
imputation.  As  to  want  of  sense — 
though  even  in  scientific  matters  trai^es 
may  occasionally  be  found  of  that  minus 
quantity,  and  followers  may  still  exist  of 
him,  who,  wffien  it  was  supposed  that  a 
geometrical  figure  had  been  discovered 
in  the  moon,  proposed  to  trace  out 
something  similar  in  the  plains  of  Siberia, 
by  way  of  opening  a  communication 
wdth  our  neighbors  across  the  sky, — we 
trust  that  all  we  have  to  say  will  be 
amenable  to  sound  reason.  And  as  to 
the  idea  of  too  great  pretension,  it  would 
have  undoubtedly  attached  to  any  at¬ 
tempt  to  speak  of  all  the  materials 
which  the  Creator  has  seen  fit  to  employ; 
but  we  have  carefully  avoided  any  such 
extensive  epithet.  Our  aim  is  merely  to 
show,  in  a  simple  and  intelligible  way, 
and  as  far  as  may  be  fairly  expected  in 
a  rough  and  general  outline,  what  has 
been  ascertained  as  to  the  elements  of 
the  creation  at  large — a  wondeifful  sub¬ 
ject,  and  deserving  of  far  better  hand¬ 
ling. 

i>ut,  first  of  all,  W'e  have  to  define  the 
term  “  element,”  and  to  describe  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  its  application.  By  an  “  element,” 
it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say,  is  meant 
a  simple  substance,  which,  so  far  as  our 
means  of  investigation  extend,  is  incapa¬ 
ble  of  decomposition,  or  reduction  to 
any  more  primitive  form.  Atid  w’e  may 
presume  upon  our  readers’  knowledge 
of  the  fact — though  some  experience  m 
teaching  leads  us  to  be  careful  even  as 
to  this  presumption — that  the  “four  ele¬ 
ments,”  universally  recognized  as  such 
but  tw'o  or  three  generations  ago,  have 
entirely  disappeared  from  the  list.  Not 
one  of  them  is  now  considered  a  simple 
body.  Air  is  known  to  be  a  mixture  of 
tw'o  transparent  gases,  nitrogen  and 
o.\ygen.  Water  is  a  compound  of  oxy¬ 
gen  and  hydrogen,  another  gas.  Even 
in  fire  the  light  and  heat  may  be  separ¬ 
ated,  and  it  is  now  generally  admitted 
that  each  may  be  rediicible  to  a  subtle 
form  of  motion.  And  earth  is  but  the 
common  name  of — we  had  almost  said  a 
hundred  substances — each  a  compound 
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in  itself.  From  the  chemists,  who  are 
the  only  authorities  upon  tliis  suVyect, 
we  learn  that  there  are  about  62  ele¬ 
ments  at  present  known,  of  which  49 
are  metals,  8  substances  with  an  indi¬ 
vidual  character  of  their  own,  which 
does  not  admit  of  their  being  ranked 
with  the  preceding,  and  5  gases.  Such 
appear  to  be  the  materials  of  which  our 
globe  is  composed.  We  cannot  affirm 
it  to  be  matter  of  demonstration  th.at 
none  of  these  may  be  some  day  found 
reducible  to  a  more  simple  form.  We 
cannot  pronounce  with  mathematical 
confidence  that  no  unexpected  and  start¬ 
ling  discovery  m.ay  yet  effect  at  least  a 
partial  change  in  some  of  these  positions. 
But  we  may  safely  affirm,  from  the  ac- 
cordatjce  of  rigid  theory  with  accurate 
and  extensive  observation,  that  the  prob¬ 
ability  of  any  general  revolution  in 
chemical  knowledge  is  almost  infinitesi¬ 
mally  small ;  and  though  we  cannot  as 
yet  claim  the  reduction  of  every  strong¬ 
hold,  we  may  believe  that  the  ground 
which  has  been  won  during  the  present 
century  is  effectually  secured  from 
becoming  again  the  possession  of  ignor¬ 
ance  and  uncertainty. 

We  may  say,  therefore,  without  pre- 
Bumption^  that  we  know  pretty  well  of 
what  our  globe  is  made.  Then  comes 
the  interesting  inquiry.  Is  the  rest  of 
the  universe  composed  of  similar,  or  of 
entirely  unknown  materials  ?  Sun, 
moon,  and  star.s,  what  are  they  in  their 
actual  nature  and  ultimate  composition  ? 
We  sec  their  light;  in  individual  cases 
we  can  detect  something  of  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  their  surfaces ;  but  what  is  their 
chemical  character  ?  Ofwh.at  are  they 
made  ?  Are  the  elements  that  wo  here 
know  the  sole  substratum  everywhere 
employed  by  the  Great  Creator  as  the 
foundation  of  Ills  gloiious  work  ?  Or 
has  He  seen  fit  to  employ,  in  other 
places  of  His  dominion,  mateiials,  to  us 
wholly,  or  it  may  be  only  in  part, 
unknown  ? 

It  is  a  daring  question;  and  but  a  few 
ears  back  would  have  been  almost  a 
opeless  one.  How  could  it  be  possible 
to  reply  to  it?  We  have  no  means  of 
bi'idging  over  that  wide  gulf  that  sep¬ 
arates  us  from  every  other  body  of  our 
system.  One  strange  and  singular  ex¬ 
ception  must  indeed  be  mentioned.  From 
time  to  time  a  messenger  reaches  us  from 


the  outward  space,  much  more  fiequent- 
ly,  indeed,  than  might  be  supposed ;  it 
has  been  calculated  that  on  some  part 
or  other  of  our  planet  an  aerolite  de¬ 
scends  daily.  Wonderful  things  these 
strangers  are,  flying,  as  it  would  seem, 
by  millions  to  every  portion  of  our 
orbit  at  random — but  that  the  Creator 
does  nothing  at  random — and  very  sin¬ 
gular  is  usually  their  appearance,  and 
very  unlike  that  of  the  ordinary  mate¬ 
rials  around  us.  But  whatever  may  be 
their  aspect,  they  bring  us  much  less  in¬ 
telligence  than  might  have  been  sup¬ 
posed.  Not  being  of  the  e.arth,  we  might 
reasonably  as  well  as  eagerly  inquire 
what  news  they  convey;  but  strange  to 
say,  there  has  not  as  yet  been  discovered 
a  single  element  not  already  existing 
here,  nor,  indeed,  so  much  in  number  as 
a  third  of  those  already  known.  Wher¬ 
ever  they  may  come  from,  or  whatever 
may  be  their  destination,  they  lead  us  but 
to  the  negative  conclusion,  that  there  is  no 
evidence,  so  far,  of  any  other  constitution 
ill  the  distant  regions  of  this  great  uni¬ 
verse,  than  that  which  we  already  know. 
And,  so  fir,  our  question  is  left  in  its 
original  hopelessness.  In  fact,  if  we 
have  oftentimes  much  trouble  in  ascer¬ 
taining  the  chemical  composition  of  sub¬ 
stances  with  which  we  are  hourly  fami¬ 
liar,  which  we  can  not  only  see,  but 
handle,  and  weigh,  and  taste,  and  smell, 
and  expose  to  all  kinds  of  chemical  re¬ 
action,  what  possible  prospect  can  there 
be  that  we  should  ascertain  the  real  na¬ 
ture  of  those  to  which  we  never  draw 
nearer,  in  the  moat  favorable  case,  than 
almost  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  miles, 
while  in  other  instances  we  are  separated 
from  them  by  hundreds  or  thousands  of 
millions,  and  distances  passing  calcula¬ 
tion,  and  outrunning  imagination  itself? 
We  see  that  the  bodies  are  there — and 
that  is  all  we  know.  It  is  only  by  their 
light  that  we  become  aware  of  their  ex¬ 
istence. 

And  yet  it  is  that  very  light  that  has 
of  late  been  made  the  means  of  inform¬ 
ing  us  of  much  more  than  that  they  are 
merely  where  we  see  them.  A  most 
unexpected  advance — an  advance  that 
but  a  few  years  ago  might  have  been 
ranked  with  in^ossibilities — has  actualljr 
been  made.  That  light — the  sole  indi¬ 
cation  of  their  existence — has  been  found 
capable  of  I'evealing  to  us  secrets  as  to 
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their  nature  perfectly  unsuspected.  We 
have  now  learned,  so  to  speak,  to  dissect 
it,  to  separate  it  into  its  component  parts, 
and  to  cause  some  at  least  of  those  parts 
to  tell  us  the  mystery  of  their  origin. 
To  explain,  in  as  simple  a  mode  as  we 
can,  how  this  marvellous  disclosure  has 
been  brought  about,  will  be  the  object 
of  the  following  remarks. 

That  ordinary  or  white  light  may  be 
decomposed  by  refraction  into  what  are 
commonly  known  as  the  “  colors  of  the 
rainbow,”  is  a  familiar  fact.  Every  trans¬ 
parent  siibstance,  of  greater  density  than 
that  of  air,  and  bounded  by  surfaces  in¬ 
clined  to  one  another,  gives  evidence  of 
this  dispersion,  as  the  separation  into 
color  is  technically  called.  We  see  it  in 
the  drops  that  fall  from  the  clouds,  or 
glitter  upon  the  branches,  or  are  dashed 
into  fragments  by  the  fury  of  the  cat¬ 
aract.  We  see  it  in  the  flashing  hues  of 
the  diamond,  and  often  to  great  advan¬ 
tage  in  the  pendants  of  chandeliers ;  but 
it  is  most  conveniently  and  perfectly  ex- 
liibited  by  what  is  called  a  piism  —  a 
piece  of  glass  having  tw^o  surfoces  gi  eat- 
ly  inclined  to  each  other.  Light,  after 
passing  through  any  of  these  dispersive 
media,  is  no  longer  of  simple  and  uniform 
whiteness  ;  it  is  transformed  into  a  series 
of  the  most  vivid  and  delicate  tints,  melt¬ 
ing  into  each  other  by  an  insensible  gra¬ 
dation,  from  a  dark  heavy  red,  through 
brilliant  orange,  green,  and  blue,  to  a 
deep  and  tender  violet.  We  are  not 
now  concerned  with  the  inquiry — though 
in  its  own  place  a  most  interesting  one 
— how  this  diversity  of  hue  is  universal¬ 
ly  found  where  refraction,  or  bending  of 
the  rays  of  light,  takes  place ;  and  whe¬ 
ther  color  is  so  connected  with  refrac¬ 
tion  that  every  progressive  degree  of 
refraction  produces  its  own  tint  —  in 
which  case  each  hue  would  be  simple 
and  independent — or  whether  some,  at 
least,  of  the  colors  may  not  be  of  com¬ 
posite  character — as  indeed  every  artist 
would  from  mere  inspection  at  once  con¬ 
clude.  Sir  Isaac  Newton’s  division  into 
seven  colors,  having  no  other  basis  than 
an  inadequate  analogy  with  the  notes  of 
music,  has  dropped  out  of  use,  with  other 
hypotheses ;  and  the  question  now  seems 
to  lie  between  a  superimposition  of  three 
bands  of  the  colors  recognized  as  pri- 
maiies  in  painting,  red,  yellow,  and  blue, 
equal  in  extent,  but  very  unequal  in  iu- 
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tensity  in  different  parts  of  their  length ; 
— and  a  continuous  scries  of  literally  in¬ 
numerable  hues,  each  equally  elementary 
and  self-subsistent,  and  each  passing, 
w'ithout  the  least  overlapping,  into  its 
neighbors  on  either  side  by  the  most 
delicate  and  imperceptible  modification. 
The  former,  the  idea  of  Brewster,  is  now 
so  generally  considered  as  supplanted 
by  the  latter,  that  an  attempt  to  get  the 
cause  reheard  may  be  thought  to  savor 
of  ignorance  or  obstinacy ;  yet  there  are 
those  willing  to  take  it  in  hand,  and  to  risk 
the  charge  of  temerity  in  the  cause  of 
truth.  Experiments  of  a  novel  and  very 
interesting  character  have  been  made, 
and  are  now  in  progress,  w’hich  it  would 
be  premature  to  describe  at  present,  but 
which,  as  far  as  they  have  gone,  h.ave 
given  results  not,  as  it  seems,  capable  of 
explanation  on  the  more  modern  hypo¬ 
thesis,  but  decidedly  corroborating  the 
theory  of  Brewster.  But  we  will  let 
these  pass.  Should  their  ultimate  re¬ 
sults  prove  accordant  with  their  existing 
promise,  the  public  will  be  invited  to 
judge  of  their  value. 

Meanwhile  the  subject  before  us  is 
independent  of  such  researches,  and  un¬ 
connected  with  any  theory  of  color. 
The  spectrum,  as  the  band  of  varied  hues 
is  c.alled,  when  obtained  direct  from  the 
sun  by  refraction — whether  naturally,  as 
through  the  bow  set  in  the  cloud,  or  the 
rain-drops  pendent  on  the  leaves,  or  ar¬ 
tificially,  as  through  a  prism  of  glass  or 
other  suitable  material — exhibits  to  us 
nothing  more  than  what  we  have  describ¬ 
ed,  a  succession  of  brilliant  tints  passing 
gradually  from  red  of  various  qualities, 
through  yellow  and  green,  to  blue  deep¬ 
ening  into  violet.  But  a  little  consider¬ 
ation  will  show  us  that  these  colors,  how¬ 
ever  uncompounded  in  their  own  nature, 
cannot,  under  these  circumstances,  be 
regarded  as  absolutely  simple  and  pure. 
They  w’ould  be  so  if  the  sun  were  a 
point ;  but  the  breadth  of  its  surface,  or 
in  astronomical  language,  disc,  prevents 
the  complete  analysis  of  its  light :  for 
every  poition  of  this  disc,  from  the  one 
side  to  the  other,  in  whatever  direction 
the  refraction  may  have  been  effected, 
has  been  contributing  its  own  share  of 
light  to  every  portion  of  the  spectrum, 
so  that  the  latter,  instead  of  being  a  sim¬ 
ple  decomposition  of  one  pencil  of  light 
issuing  from  one  point,  is  an  overlapping. 
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to  a  certain  small  but  not  inconsiderable 
degree,  of  innumerable  spectra  from  an 
infinite  number  of  luminous  points,  pro¬ 
ducing  a  confusion,  the  limit  of  which  is 
of  course  the  apparent  breadth  of  the 
source  of  light.  Within  that  confusion, 
that  crowding  together  and  intermixture 
of  neighboring  tints,  some  my.stery  may 
lie  concealed ;  we  shall  at  any  rate  natu¬ 
rally  seek  to  disentangle  it — and  fortu¬ 
nately  the  means  are  ready  to  our  hand. 
We  can  thin  out  the  crowd  to  a  simple 
rank,  by  reducing  the  visible  breadth  of 
the  sun  to  a  single  point.  Or,  better 
still,  since  the  tints  are  mingled  and  con¬ 
fused  only  in  one  direction,  that  of  the 
refraction,  we  may,  by  means  of  a  slit 
which  can  be  adjusted  to  any  amount  of 
opening,  narrow  the  sun’s  disc  to  a  mere 
transverse  line  of  light,  which,  preserv¬ 
ing  the  full  breadth  of  the  spectrum  in 
its  own  direction,  and  giving  us,  as  it 
were,  a  ribbon  dyed  in  transverse  bands 
instead  of  the  single  parti-colored  thread 
which  would  issue  from  one  point  of 
light,  makes  the  phenomenon  conspicu¬ 
ous  enough  for  study,  while  the  confu¬ 
sion  arising  from  overlapping  is  removed. 
And  now  we  shall  be  able  to  see  whether 
anything  has  been  lying  hid  in  the  crowd ; 
and  well  shall  we  find  our  trouble  re¬ 
warded.  ‘  Thus  formed  from  a  single 
narrow  transverse  streak  of  light,  the 
spectrum  is  no  longer  a  continuous  l>and. 
Its  colors  remain  as  they  were,  but  it  is 
full  of  interruptions.  It  is  crossed  in  in¬ 
numerable  places — the  best  instruments 
sliow  upwards  of  2,000 — by  dark  lines, 
some  much  broader  and  more  conspicu¬ 
ous  than  others,  but  all  of  hair-like  mi¬ 
nuteness,  and  in  most  irregular  arrange¬ 
ment  and  fortuitous  grouping.  What 
is  the  meaning  of  this  strange  spectacle? 
this  marvellous  and  closely  compacted 
array  of  intervals  of  darkness,  for  the 
most  part  so  extremely  thin,  yet  so  per¬ 
fectly  sharp  and  black,  in  that  bright 
beam  that  seemed  just  now  to  be  noth¬ 
ing  but  vivid  though  variegated  light  ? 
What  can  there  be  in  the  sun  to  give 
rise  to  such  interruptions  in  its  pure  and 
glorious  eman.ation?  Those  lines  are 
evidently  characters  in  an  unknown  lan¬ 
guage,  which  he  who  reads  will  have 
accomplished  a  more  wonderful  task 
than  the  deciphering  of  the  recovered 
inscriptions  of  Nineveh  of  old.  Yet,  to 
a  certain  extent,  they  have  been  read. 


and  they  have  told  strange  things.  How 
has  this  been  done? 

To  explain  this,  we  must  bear  in 
mind  that  the  sun  is  not  the  only  foun¬ 
tain  of  light.  All  terrestrial  substances, 
even  the  gases  themselves,  when  ad¬ 
equately  heated,  glow  out  with  an  in¬ 
tensity  proportioned  to  their  temper¬ 
ature,  and  well  depicted  in  a  passage  of 
that  noble  poem  “  The  Forging  of  the 
Anchor,”  where  hyperbole,  as  in  so  many 
other  cases,  conveys  a  more  faithful,  be¬ 
cause  a  more  living  impression,  than  any 
coldly  accurate  enunciation  of  bare 
fact : 

It  rises,  roars,  rends  all  outright — 0  Vulcan,  what 
a  glow  I 

’Tis  blinding  white,  ’tis  blasting  bright,  the  high 
sun  shines  not  so  I 

The  high  sun  sees  not,  on  the  earth,  such  fiery 
fearful  show. 

The  terrestrial  incandescence,  thus 
vividly  described,  becomes  a  source  of 
light  independent  of  the  sun,  and  ca¬ 
pable  of  being  examined  as  to  its  con¬ 
stitution  with  equal  facility.  The  spec¬ 
troscope,  an  instrument  invented  by  the 
celebrated  German  optician  Frauenho- 
fer,  and  destined  hereafter  to  take  rank 
only  after  the  telescope  and  the  micro¬ 
scope  as  a  revealer  of  mysteries,  is  the 
medium  of  investigation  in  either  case. 
Its  structure  is  sufficiently  simple,  com¬ 
prising,  as  its  essential  parts — for  the 
details  are  subject  to  much  variation — 
a  slit  of  adjustable  narrowness  between 
two  metallic  plates,  to  eliminate  the 
overlapping  of  the  spectra ;  a  pi  ism,  or 
rather,  m  order  to  obtain  a  wider  dis¬ 
persion,  a  combination  of  prisms,  to 
decompose  the  admitted  but  straitened 
ray  ;  and  a  small  telescope,  the  intention 
of  which  is  to  magnify  the  spectrum 
thus  formed,  and  rendered  sufficiently 
pure  to  exhibit  its  interior  arrangement, 
so  as  to  unfold  more  effectually  its  com¬ 
plexity.  The  investigation  conducted 
by  means  of  this  beautiful  apparatus  is 
known  as  spectrum  analysis^  and  it  is 
equally  applicable  to  every  kind  and 
degree  of  ligiit,  provided  it  retains  suf¬ 
ficient  intensity  after  this  unsparing  re¬ 
duction  and  expansion,  to  form  a  distinct 
impression  upon  the  eye. 

Our  next  process,  therefore,  is  to  sub¬ 
mit  to  examination  the  light  given  out 
by  the  terrestrial  elements.  These  the 
chemist  knows  how  to  raise  to  incan- 
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desccnce  in  the  hard-plied  forge  or  cru¬ 
cible,  the  insidious  flame  of  the  oxy-hy- 
drogen  lamp,  or  more  fierce  than  either, 
the  mysterious  and  awful  current  of 
electiic  power.  A  vivid  spectrum  at 
once  streams  from  the  prism ;  and  we 
are  instantly  struck  with  the  diflference 
in  every  way  from  the  solar  result.  Any 
solid  element  thus  ignited  aflTurds  a  band 
of  the  same,  or  nearly  the  same  biilliant 
colors,  but  without  the  crossing  of  a 
single  dark  line.  Urge  it  until  it  flows 
down  in  fusion,  still  the  unbroken  spec¬ 
trum  remains.  But  force  on  the  heat 
till  the  material  rises  into  a  glowing 
vapor,  and  the  scene  is  changed  at 
once.  At  once  the  continuous  spec¬ 
trum,  the  uninterrupted  stream  of  color, 
common  to  every  ignited  solid  or  fluid 
element,  is  converted  into  a  succession 
of  transverse  lines,  brilliantly  and  vari¬ 
ously  tinted  according  to  their  place  in 
the  spectrum,  extremely  narrow  frag¬ 
ments  as  it  were  of  the  continuous  spec¬ 
trum,  and  separated  by  intervals,  more 
or  less  wide,  of  darkness — gaps  where 
that  spectrum  has  totally  disappeared. 
This  is  strange :  and  in  its  first  impres¬ 
sion  strangely  irregular:  but  liirther 
examination  shows  us  a  yet  stranger  re¬ 
gularity.  There  is  no  rule  as  to  the 
thickness  or  position  or  grouping  of 
the  bright  lines :  but  we  shall  find 
that  every  chemical  element,  whatever 
its  nature,  has,  when  in  a  state  of  vstpor, 
a  system  of  lines  of  its  own,  and  so 
peculiarly  appropriate  to  itself,  that  the 
appearance  or  non-appearance  of  those 
lines  is  an  infallible  criterion  of  the  pres¬ 
ence  or  absence  of  that  element.  It  is 
true,  this  evidence  is  not  in  all  cases 
of  ready  attainment.  Some  materials 
stand  a  great  amount  of  violence,  so  to 
speak,  in  refractory  silence ;  but  all  have 
been  found  to  yield  to  the  irresistible 
energy  and  subtlety  of  electricity,  that 
“  fervent  heat,”  perhaps  as  far  as  natural 
causes  are  concerned,  in  which  the  ele¬ 
ments  shall  hereafter  melt  and  pass  away. 

But  our  investigation,  however  inter¬ 
esting,  does  not  thus  far  bring  us  to 
any  conclusion.  We  have  been  advanc¬ 
ing  apparently  in  parallel,  in  place  of 
converging  directions.  The  spectrum 
of  the  sun  is  discontinuous  with  hair¬ 
breadth  tracks  of  darkness.  The  spectra 
of  the  terrestrial  elements  are  also  dis¬ 
continuous, but  with  hair-breadth  lines 


of  light.  The  one  seems  of  a  class 
which  is  the  reverse  of  the  other.  But 
this  apparent  contrariety  will  lead  to 
further  thought  and  further  investiga¬ 
tion.  There  may  be  more  connection 
here  than  meets  the  eye.  Their  relative 
position  might  be  collated.  No  one 
element  has  bright  lines  at  all  com¬ 
parable  in  number  to  the  dark  bands 
of  solar  light :  still,  if  any  single  element¬ 
ary  line-system  were  found  to  agree  in 
position  throughout  with  a  correspond¬ 
ing  number  of  solar  interstices,  would  it 
not  be  a  marvellous  coincidence  ?  The 
interruptions  are  so  extremely  minute 
for  the  most  part,  and  so  perfectly  in¬ 
variable  in  relative  situation,  that  if  it 
were  possible  to  match,  and  fill  up  pre¬ 
cisely,  any  one  set  out  of  them,  would 
it  not  be  a  most  suspicious  and  suggest¬ 
ive  fact  ?  But  this  is  just  what  the  in¬ 
genuity  of  man  has  been  permitted  to 
do.  The  skill  of  the  optician  has 
brought  the  bands  of  the  terrestrial 
elements  successively  into  direct  com¬ 
parison  with  the  solar  lines,  placing 
them  side  by  side  in  the  same  field  of 
view.  In  very  many  cases  no  cor¬ 
respondence  can  be  found.  The  sets 
of  objects  are  similar  in  character,  but 
so  dissimilar  in  position  and  grouping 
that  there  can  be  no  mutual  relation. 
But  in  other  instances  w’e  are  startled 
by  the  accord.  In  number,  in  position,  in 
thickness,  the  correspondence  is  abso¬ 
lutely  perfect ;  every  line  of  the  terres¬ 
trial  element  has  its  fellow,  somewhere 
or  other,  in  the  long  and  multitudinous 
series  of  the  solar  bands.  Strange  coin¬ 
cidences,  without  real  connection,  there 
certainly  have  been,  and  are,  in  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  things.  P'or  example,  it  once 
happened  to  the  writer  to  bring  out, 
at  the  close  of  an  arithmetical  operation, 
the  succession  of  figures  12345-6,  the 
chances  against  which  must  have  been 
extremely  great.  But  there  is  some¬ 
thing  more  here.  A  possibility  of 
course  there  must  be  in  the  abstract, 
that  such  a  correspondence  might  be  the 
efifect  of  chance  :  that  is,  since  the  lines 
must  be  of  some  definite  number  and 
dimensions,  and  must  occupy  some  de¬ 
finite  position,  there  cannot  be  any  na¬ 
tural  impossibility  that  the  number  and  di¬ 
mensions  and  position  in  each  case  should 
correspond.  But  the  resources  of  mathe¬ 
matics  enable  us  to  compute  the  prob- 
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abilities  of  such  matters,  and  it  is  stated 
that,  with  regard  to  one  set  of  lines  only, 
consisting  of  about  60  individuals,  the 
chances  in  favor  of  that  coincidence  im¬ 
plying  identity  are  as  1,000,000,000,- 
000,000,000  to  1.  And.  tliis,  we  must 
remember,  though  possibly  the  strong¬ 
est,  is  yet  but  one  out  of  a  considerable 
number  of  similar  instances,  each  in¬ 
creasing  the  chance  against  error  in  so 
high  a  ratio,  that  though  not  a  mathe¬ 
matical,  it  becomes  a  moral  impossibil¬ 
ity  ;  and  we  are  forced  to  admit  a  con¬ 
nection  of  the  most  intimate  nature  be¬ 
tween  those  sets  of  luminous  terrestrial 
and  the  corresponding  non-luminous  solar 
lines. 

It  is  obvious,  however,  that  a  very  im¬ 
portant  link  is  wanting.  How  are  the 
light  and  darkness  to  be  reconciled? 
What  has  wrought  the  apparent  reversal 
of  the  state  of  these  bands  ?  If  this  can¬ 
not  be  explained,  the  w’hole  remains  in  a 
st.ateof  impenetrated  obscurity.  Nothing 
but  such  a  reversal  by  actual  experiment 
could  establish  their  identity ;  and  what 
could  seem  less  likely  than  such  an  ex¬ 
periment,  to  be  devised,  or  to  be  success¬ 
ful  ?  Yet  it  has  been  done.  Even  this 
has  not  been  denied  to  the  patient  enter¬ 
prise  of  man.  A  single  instance  of  such 
a  change  Would  have  been  sufficient  to 
establish  the  principle — but  it  has  been 
effected  over  and  over  again.  And 
though  we  have  not  as  yet  accomplished 
a  general  reversal  of  these  lines — and  no 
wonder,  the  conditions  of  the  experiment 
being  peculiarly  embarrassing — yet  we 
have  lifted  the  veil  in  so  many  places, 
and  with  so  varied  elements,  that  no 
reasonable  doubt  as  to  what  lies  behind 
it  can  remain:  the  difficulty  experienced 
in  applying  our  scanty  means  of  opera¬ 
tion  would  not  be  felt  for  a  moment  in 
the  glorious  laboratory  in  the  centre  of 
our  system.  The  principle,  then,  is  this : 
that  when  an  element  in  the  state  of  va¬ 
por  has  been  so  heated  as  to  give  out 
its  characteristic  bright  bands,  if  the 
light  of  these  bands  subsequently  tra¬ 
verses  another  stratum  of  the  same  vapor, 
of  a  lower  and  non-luminous  teinjiera- 
ture,  these  bands  will  be  reversed,  ab¬ 
sorbed  we  might  say,  in  their  transit, 
and  will  appear  no  longer  bright  but 
dark,  if  there  is  any  luminous  back¬ 
ground  capable  of  exhibiting  them  by 
contrast.  How,  then,  will  this  apply  to 


the  case  before  us?  We  shall  be  at  no 
loss  for  the  explanation,  if  we  only  sup¬ 
pose,  first  of  all,  that  the  real  body,  or 
more  correctly,  photosphere  of  the  sun 
consists  of  materials  of  such  a  nature  as 
to  stand  the  amazing  temperature  con¬ 
centrated  there,  if  not  without  fusion, 
yet  without  being  reduced  to  vapor. 
Carbon,  possibly,  might  answer  the  de¬ 
scription,  but  the  means  of  identification 
are  wholly  absent.  Such  bodies  would 
give  us  the  continuous  spectrum — the 
brilliant  background  of  varied  colors. 
These,  in  fact,  are  the  real  source  of  the 
solar  light,  and  these  perhaps  may  con¬ 
stitute  the  great  bulk  of  that  huge  lumi¬ 
nous  mass ;  bat  of  their  nature  we  are, 
and  must  rem.ain,  in  ignorance,  since,  as 
far  as  our  present  means  of  investigation 
extend,  it  could  only  be  manifested  to 
us  by  those  elementary  lines,  which  are 
not  otherwise  called  out  except  by  com¬ 
mencing  volatilization.  Among  these  un¬ 
known  solid  or  fluid  materials,  however, 
are  interspersed,  we  must  suppose,  a 
number  of  elements  of  a  less  refracto¬ 
ry  character — substances  which  resolve 
themselves  into  vapor  in  the  focus  of 
that  unearthly  glow,  and  float  at  a  lim¬ 
ited  height  above  it.  These  would  ob¬ 
viously  exhibit  in  tbe  spectroscope  lines 
of  light ;  and,  we  have  reason  to  believe, 
of  sufficient  brilliancy  to  project  them¬ 
selves  unextinguished,  if  not  undimmed, 
in  front  of  the  general  spectrum.  But 
those  lines  we  are  not  in  a  position  to  see. 
Masses  of  elastic  vapor,  extending  them¬ 
selves  further  and  further  from  the  ig¬ 
nited  surface,  must  necessarily  lose  in  pro¬ 
portion  some  of  the  temperature  prevail¬ 
ing  beneath  them,  and  when  sufficiently 
cooled  by  expansion  and  remoteness, 
would  effect  the  reversal  of  which  we  have 
spoken,  and  convert  every  luminous  band 
into  a  corresponding  line  of  blackness. 
We  require  no  more.  All  is  as  naturally 
explained  as  we  can  reasonably  expect, 
both  the  spectrum  of  color  and  its  inter¬ 
ruptions,  in  full  harmony  alike  with  the¬ 
ory  and  with  the  results  of  terrestrial 
experiment ;  and  there  is  no  presumption 
in  saying  that  we  now  know  some  part 
of  the  materials  of  the  sun. 

But  merely  a  part  of  them.  Not  only 
are  we  ignorant,  as  we  have  said,  of  the 
nature  of  anything  that  does  not  speak 
to  us,  as  withholding  its  elementary  lines, 
but  we  are  equally  at  a  loss  if  the  lines 
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should  be  there  without  their  key.  Then 
we  are  listening  to  a  strange  language, 
and  no  interpreter  at  hand.  We  do  not 
even  know  the  number  of  the  individ¬ 
uals  thus  intimating  their  existence  in 
that  fount  of  light.  For  as  some  of  the 
known  elements  have  very  few,  but 
others  a  profusion  of  lines,  so  it  is  im¬ 
possible  for  us  to  conjecture  of  what 
number  of  unknown  elements  that  un¬ 
counted  multitude  of  solar  bands  are 
telling.  Some  of  the  bands  undoubtedly 
arise  nearer  home.  They  are  due  to  at¬ 
mospheric  absorption,  increasing  with 
its  amount,  and  disappearing,  probably, 
wholly  beyond  its  influence.  These  we 
may  eliminate  by  careful  observation. 
But  what  of  the  rest  ?  Our  teachers  are 
silent ;  nor  is  there  in  the  present  state 
of  science  much  to  warrant  a  hope  of 
discovery.  If,  when  we  have  gone 
through  the  whole  circle  of  terrestrial 
elements,  and  ascertained,  as  Herbert 
says. 

What,  willing,  nature  speaks,  what  forced  by  fire, 

and  found  no  key  among  all  this  to  deci¬ 
pher  the  grand  but  forbidding  characters 
of  the  rest  of  the  solar  inscription,  for 
the  present  at  least  our  discoveries  there 
are  at  an  end.  Tliirteen  or  fourteen  ele¬ 
ments,  metallic  and  gaseous,  rewarded 
the  investigations  of  Kirchhofif,  the  great 
leader  in  this  new  branch  of  research. 
It  is  a  noble  thing  to  have  read  so  much 
— to  have  spelt  out  so  many  names  in 
that  glorious  handwriting  of  the  Al¬ 
mighty  :  more  wonderful  to  have  done 
so  much  than  not  to  have  accomplished 
more.  But  Kepler’s  words  will  ever  be 
found  true,  “  Adhucplus  ultra  e8t,”both 
to  rew^ard  and  to  baffle  the  investigator. 
Our  advance  seems  to  have  been  checked 
here;  in  this  dii'ection  the  assault  has 
terminated  in  only  a  partial  though  glo¬ 
rious  success.  Kirchholf  and  his  follow¬ 
er  have  won  their  laurels  bravely  ;  but 
the  rest  of  the  citadel  is  impregnable,  or 
defies  at  any  rate  all  hitherto  devised 
modes  of  attack.  But  there  was  no  rea¬ 
son  why  the  campaign  should  thus  ter¬ 
minate,  and  it  has  been  pushed  on  in 
other  quarters  and  by  other  hands,  espe¬ 
cially  by  our  truly  eminent  countryman, 
Huggins,  with  most  gratifying  results. 
It  has  long  been  known  that,  on  earth, 
the  interruptions  in  the  solar  light  are 
unchanged  by  reflection,  even  from  an 
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irregular  surface :  if  then  the  spectra  of 
the  planets  are  not  faithful  reproductions 
of  that  of  the  sun,  the  difierence  must  be 
due  to  a  diversity  of  elementary  consti¬ 
tution — and  probably  in  the  quality  of 
the  surrounding  atmosphere.  Tlie  moon, 
thus  interrogated,  “  takes  up  the  won¬ 
drous  tale”  in  accurate  repetition,  ac¬ 
cording  with  the  absencse,  or  rather  the 
extreme  tenuity  of  atmospheric  covering. 
Venus,  too,  show's  no  deviation.  But  it 
is  otherwise  in  Mars,  Jupiter,  and  Sat¬ 
urn  ;  the  light  of  each  of  which  indicates  a 
something,  which  would  probably  not  be 
visible  in  the  terrestrial  spectrum  viewed 
from  a  corresponding  distance,  and  which 
leads  to  the  impression  that  their  atmos¬ 
pheres,  though  in  general  character  simi¬ 
lar  to  our  own,  contain  elements  not 
identical  with  those  which  surround  our 
globe.  Who  knows  but  that  in  these  pe¬ 
culiarities  may  lie  their  special  adaptation 
for  the  presence  of  vegetable,  animal, 
and  even  rational  existence  ?  There  is 
nothing  extravagant  in  this :  it  has 
been'  already  shown  by  Professor  Tyn¬ 
dall  how  much  the  temperature  of  the 
surface  of  our  globe  depends  upon  the 
aqueous  vapor  suspended  invisibly  in 
our  atmosphere,  and  that  a  diflerent 
arrangement  of  this — or  still  more,  it 
might  be  added,  d  fortiori,  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  some  unknown  but  more  powerful 
agent,  might  equalize  the  temperature 
of  those  far-distant  and  comparative¬ 
ly  feebly-enlightened  globes,  with  that 
which  we  enjoy,  and  render  them  equally 
suitable,  though  of  course  under  very 
dissimilar  conditions,  for  the  abodes  of 
all  the  diversity  of  life. 

Again,  as  to  comets.  Many  and  dis¬ 
cordant  have  been  the  hypotheses  ad¬ 
vanced  as  to  the  nature  of  bodies,  obvi¬ 
ously  so  w'idely  and  in  so  many  respects 
dissimilar  to  the  other  components  of 
our  system.  Even  the  apparently  sim¬ 
ple  questions,  whether  they  shine  by 
native  or  reflected  light ;  whether  they 
contain  any  solid  “  nucleus  ”  or  central 
mass,  or  are  mere  aggregations  of  vapor, 
have  been  answered  in  opposite  ways  by 
observers  who  could  command  the  high¬ 
est  exercise  of  optic  pow  er.  Something 
there  seemed  about  them  that  denied 
itself  to  the  curiosity  of  man.  Their 
very  aspect  was  as  much  calculated  to 
perplex  the  intelligent  as  to  alarm  the 
uneducated  and  superstitious.  The  co- 
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ordination  of  obedience  to  the  law  of 
gravity  as  a  mass,  with  contempt  of  it  in 
the  detail  of  the  arrangement — the  con¬ 
junction  of  a  head  so  distinctly  subjected 
to  the  sun’s  attraction,  that  its  course 
can  be  computed,  even  to  its  return  in 
future  generations,  and  a  tail  streaming 
away  into  the  immensity  of  space,  as 
though  instinct  with  an  abhorrence  of 
what  all  other  Nature  loves — who  was 
to  disclose  this  enigma  ?  Nor  is  it  more 
than  very  imperfectly  unveiled  even  now. 
The  application  of  the  spectroscope,  un¬ 
fortunately,  is  too  recent  for  the  analysis 
of  any  great  or  broadly-expanded  comet. 
The  silver  plume  of  the  lovely  “  Donati,” 
the  fiery  envelopes  of  the  portent  of 
1861,  when  our  earth  barely  missed,  or, 
more  probably,  was  entangled  in  the 
outspreading  of  its  “  horrid  hair  ” — these 
swept  through  our  system  in  all  their 
silent  grandeur,  and  passed  away  for¬ 
ever  from  our  sight  in  uftapproachable 
mystery.  For  the  first  time,  at  least 
since  historical  record,  they  looked  upon 
us' in  their  marvellous  transit,  as  it  were 
with  defiance,  and  left  us,  individually  at 
least,  for  the  last  time  in  hopeless  igno¬ 
rance  of  their  elementary  nature.  W^e 
were  then  unarmed:  and  since  those 
days  we  have  been  looking  and  longing 
for  such  ahother  visitation  in  vain.  Such 
an  event,  however,  cannot,  from  all  past 
experience,  be  very  far  distant ;  some 
other  wanderer  of  equally  imposing  di¬ 
mensions  must  be  even  now  drawing 
hourly  nearer  to  the  verge  of  our  tel¬ 
escopic  range;  and  then  in  all  probabi¬ 
lity  some  strange  revelation  may  fairly 
be  expected.  We  are  not  imprepared 
’  for  it.  The  spectroscope  has  been  in¬ 
creasing  in  efficiency,  and  every  develop¬ 
ment  of  light,  if  sufficiently  vivid,  re¬ 
sponds  to  its  call  in  some  way,  excepting 
only  the  continuous  spectrum,  of  which 
there  is  no  likelihood  in  this  case.  For 
the  inquiry  has  already  been  commenced, 
and  the  results  are  even  now  alike  de¬ 
cided  and  marvellous.  Though  the  four 
small  comets  which  have  come  within 
reach  since  the  commencement  of  this 
mode  of  analysis  have  been  too  feeble  to 
show  any  very  conspicuous  spectrum, 
they  have  already  answered  the  princi¬ 
pal  inquiries  of  old  days,  and  resolved 
some  of  our  difficulties  in  an  unequivocal 
way.  They  have  told  us  that  the  cen¬ 
tral  condensation,  or  “  nucleus,”  shines 
Nkw  Series. — VoL  IX.,  No.  3. 


by  no  reflected  light,  but  by  native  in¬ 
candescence  :  they  have  told  us,  too, 
that  they  are  neither  solid  nor  fluid,  but 
spheres  of  luminous  gas ;  and  they  have 
gone  yet  further,  in  allowing  us  to  per¬ 
ceive — what  indeed  might  have  been 
anticipated  from  their  variety  of  color — 
that  these  gases  are  not  always  the  same. 
Two  of  them  are  unknown ;  a  third  seems 
to  be  that  most  negative  and  undemon¬ 
strative  of  all  elements,  nitrogen ;  the 
most  recent  appears  to  be  carbon  in  a 
volatilized  condition.  All  strange  — 
most  passing  strange  !  Here,  the  pro¬ 
gressive  examination  of  every  successive 
visitant  may  open  to  us  a  future  of  the 
liveliest  interest,  so  far  as  we  may  be 
allowed  to  pursue  it.  But  there  is  little 
prospect  of  our  grasping  more  than  a 
very  limited  portion  of  the  unknown. 
We  can  little  expect  that  it  will  ever  be 
granted  to  us  to  search  out  the  origin  of 
that  incandescence,  the  secret  of  the 
original  production  and  the  continued 
sustentation  of  that  fiery  glow,  in  spaces 
which  we  have  been  taught  to  consider 
as  deadly  cold.  Nor  can  the  imagination 
of  man  stretch  out  to  reach  the  store¬ 
house  whence  are  drawn  such  unex¬ 
pected  and  in  part  unintelligible  materi¬ 
als,  to  be  subsequently  scattered,  by  the 
dispersion  of  the  tram,  throughout  the 
planetary  system.  Nor  could  we  antici¬ 
pate  the  result  to  our  own  globe  of  the 
possible  introduction,  thus  effected,  of 
some  hitherto  alien  element,  even  in 
minutest  quantity,  into  our  atmosphere. 
We  are  passing  beyond  our  depth  in 
these  fascinating  speculations,  and  must 
turn  to  other  regions,  where  fresh  won¬ 
ders  are  awaiting  us. 

A  great  p.art  of  the  magnificence  of 
spectrum  analysis  con.'iists  in  the  extent 
of  its  application.  Not  bounded  by  the 
system  to  which  we  belong,  it  carries  out 
its  gaze  to  the  utmost  limit  where  light 
is  manifested  in  sufficient  quantity  to  be 
comprehended  in  its  grasp.  And  there¬ 
fore  it  would  only  be  a  natural  conse¬ 
quence  of  our  achievement  in  solar 
discovery  that  those  remoter  strongholds 
of  mystery  should  be  assailed  in  turn. 
Too  much,  of  course,  ought  not  to  be 
expected  in  the  result  of  a  proceeding  of 
such  extreme  delicacy,  and  requinng 
such  intense  exertion  of  vision.  W e  have 
to  deal  with  no  glowing  disc,  no  golden 
shield  displaying  at  once  its  blazonry,  but. 
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with  points,  which  the  highest  eflfbrt  of  of  Huggins  applied  the  decisive  test, 
the  most  powerful  telescope  can  invest  Long  ago,  indeed,  the  bold  speculations 
with  no  true  dimensions ;  whose  apparent  of  Sir  W.  Herschel  and  La  Place  had 
magnitude  is  but  an  illusion  —  where  ascnbed  to  them  the  combination  of  mist 
light  is  all.  But  that  light,  because  it  is  and  fire,  and  viewed  in  them  the  embryo 
light,  shall  be  made  to  tell  us  of  its  ori-  state  of  future  suns  and  their  dependent 
gin ;  and  if  it  speak  but  in  a  whisper,  planetary  systems :  a  hypothesis  as  cap- 
that  whisper  shall  bear  an  interpretation  tivating  to  the  imagiviat  ion  of  some,  as 
of  wonder.  unsatisfactory  to  the  mental  habits  of 

And  what  is  that  interpretation  ?  It  others.  But,  whether  acceptable  or  dis¬ 
will  not  lead  us  to  “  doubt  that  the  stars  pleaKing,  this  is  not  so.  At  a  subsequent 
are  fire,”  fiaming  with  intrinsic,  not  visi-  epoch,  indeed,  that  “  nebular  theory  ” 
ble  by  reflected  light ;  for  their  mere  had  been  viewed  with  less  favor,  in  con- 
aspect,  combined  with  their  extreme  ap-  sequence  of  the  overstraining  of  a  plausi- 
parent  minuteness,  has  already  excluded  ble  analogy.  So  many  of  these  cloudy 
that  doubt.  It  will  not  announce  to  us  masses,  once  deemed  “  irresolvable,”  had 
as  a  discoveiy,  that  they  are  suns ;  for  given  way  before  the  recent  increase  of 
such  would  be  the  natural  inference  of  optical  power,  that  it  was  not  unreason- 
any  one  who  considered  that,  at  a  sufii-  ably  inferred  that  instrumental  deficiency 
cient  distance  from  the  eye,  our  sun  must  alone  prevented  a  similar  analysis  in 
necessarily  be  dwarfed  into  a  star.  But  every  case.  Yet  appearances  were  ocfta- 
it  will  tell  us  this  fact,  utterly  undemon-  sionally  against  that  inference,  and  this 
strable  in  any  other  way,  that  those  suns  time  appearances  were  right.  The  spec- 
are  so  far  identical  in  chemical  constitu*  troscope  has  taken  up  the  investigation 
tion  with  our  own,  that  they  have  the  where  the  telescope  could  carry  it  on  no 
spectrum  of  solid  or  fluid  incandescence,  longer,  and  pronounces  the  nature  of 
interrupted  by  the  bars  of  developed  and  many  of  those  bodies  to  be  truly  that  of 
reabsorbed  light  given  out  by  volatilized  a  fiery  mist,  composed,  however,  not,  as 
elementary  matter — that  they  are  so  far  had  been  fancied,  of  all  the  uncondensed 
similar  as  to  contain  many  of  the  same  materials  of  a  future  sun  and  planets,  but 
elementary  lines — that  they  are  so  far  of  a  very  few  gaseous  elements,  whose 
dissimilar  as  to  exhibit  bands  correspond-  insulation  in  space,  and  incandescent 
ing  neither  with  solar  nor  terrestrial  condition,  can  never  cease  to  be  a  source 
elements,  and  indicating  materials  utterly  of  amazement. 

unknown  and  inconceivable.  That  inter-  We  might  say  more  :  but  it  is  not  our 
pretation  tells  us,  too,  how  in  certain  intention  to  enter  into  further  detail,  or 
stars  the  incandescent  gases  seem  to  give  to  do  more  than  allude  to  the  progress 
out  their  brilliant  lines  unreversed  by  which  spectroscopy  (if  such  a  word  may 
traversing  a  cooler  external  shell :  and  be  allowed)  is  making,  and  may  be  ex- 
how,  in  one  case  at  least,  a  temporary  pected  to  make,  in  the  master-hands  to 
blazing-out  of  light  depended  upon  an  which  it  is  now  confided.  Its  utmost 
actual  ignition  of  a  vast  volume  of  hy-  limit  may,  indeed,  not  be  very  distant ; 
drogen  ;  it  was  for  the  time  “a  star  on  but  it  has  not  been  reached  as  yet.  We 
fire.”  Nor  is  this  all.  There  are,  irregu-  do  not  think,  however,  that  its  future 
larly  dispersed  throughout  the  heavens,  progress  will  modify  the  conclusion  to 
small  patches  of  a  misty  aspect,  a  great  which  we  have  already  been  brought  by 
proportion  of  which  are  proved  by  the  the  researches  which  we  have  endeavored 
use  of  powerful  telescopes  to  consist  of  briefly  to  narrate.  The  fact,  we  believe, 
densely  compacted  aggregations  of  ex-  is  now  satisfactorily  established,  that  the 
tremely  minute  stars ;  while  others,  by  chemical  elements  of  our  earth  are  only 
their  obstinate  resistance  to  this  mode  of  a  portion,  and  possibly  a  small  portion, 
.  analysis,  and  the  “  milky,”  or  to  use  an  of  the  entire  mass  of  materials  with 
artist’s  term,  “  sponged  out  ”  character  which  it  has  pleased  the  Great  Creator 
of  their  light  indicate  some  other  con-  to  construct  the-  magnificence  of  the 
stitutioD.  Little  had  that  constitution  Universe, 
been  suspected  before  the  spectroscope 
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HOW  HE  BECAME  COURT  COUNCILLOR. 

FROM  THE  GERMAN. 

Frederick  the  Great  dined  punctu¬ 
ally  at  noon.  At  the  royal  table  sat  the 
Marquis  d’Argens,  the  clever  Algarotti, 
the  witty  physician,  De  la  Metre,  Lord 
Marshall,  General' Rothenburg,  and  the 
renowned  Voltaire.  The  viands  were 
not  luxurious,  but  they  were  daintily 
prepared  ;  and  the  wine  was  good  and 
plentiful,  although  the  king  drank  but 
little  himself,  and  always  diluted  what 
he  took  with  water.  It  was  thus  that 
the  great  Frederick  dined  on  the  par¬ 
ticular  day  we  speak  of,  his  chamberlain 
stationed  behind  his  chair,  with  his 
favorite  dog,  Biche,  who,  from  time  to 
time,  received  delicate  morsels  from  his 
hand.  Then  the  slender  greyhound 
would  spring  up  and  lay  her  two  white 
paws  coaxingly  on  her  master’s  knees. 
On  this  occasion  the  dog’s  silver  collar, 
and  a  little  slip  of  paper  attached  to  it, 
fell  to  the  ground. 

“  Ha !  what’s  this  ?  ”  asked  the  king  of 
the  embarrassed  chamberlain,  who  stoop¬ 
ed  down  to  pick  up  the  paper. 

Fate  was  against  him,  however,  for 
just  as  the  document  was  .about  to  be 
placed  in  the  king’s  hands  Biche  snapped 
at  it,  an(i  in  the  contest  the  paper  gave 
way,  Biche  escaping  with  half. 

“  How  came  that  paper  there  ?  ”  cried 
Frederick,  his  features  becoming  sombre. 
“  I  will  know  the  truth.” 

“  Your  majesty,”  stammered  the  old 
man,  “  a  poor  devil  ventured  to  pre¬ 
sent  a  humble  petition  to  you  through 
Biche.” 

“  And  you  advised  the  proceeding  ?  ” 

“  I  felt  sorry  for  the  yoimg  man,  and 
I  thought - ” 

“  Imbecile !  Biche  has  a  hundred  times 
your  sagacity,  and  has  given  the  insolent 

etitioner  a  titting  response.  This  time 

will  suffer  the  affair  to  pass ;  but  if 
you  corrupt  my  dogs,  you  shall  feel  my 
displeasure.  Men  are  good  for  nothing, 
and  will  deceive  me.  My  dogs,  if  let 
alone,  are  faithful.” 

With  this  he  rose  from  the  table,  and 
retired  to  his  study,  where  he  took  up 
his  flute.  Here,  instead  of  Biche,  he 
had  a  tame  monkey  to  keep  him  com¬ 
pany,  called,  in  consequence  of  his  ridi¬ 
culous  appearance,  the  Court  Council¬ 
lor.  From  time  to  time  Fritz  amused 


himself  with  the  freaks  and  gambols  of 
the  animal ;  but  when  these  becam  too 
wild  and  extraAagrant,  the  court  council¬ 
lor  was  ejected — but  continued  to  scratch 
and  rap  at  the  door  of  the  study  until 
the  good-natured  monarch  readmitted 
him. 

Meanwhile  the  crestfallen  chamberlain 
had  gone  out  to  communicate  the  sad 
fate  of  the  petition  to  its  author,  a  poor 
secretary,  named  Laufert,  whom  he 
found  hovering  about  the  neighborhood 
of  Sans  Souci. 

“  You  must  think  no  more  of  the 
affair,”  said  the  old  man,  after  much  in¬ 
vective  of  the  ungrateful  Biche  .and  his 
own  weakness.  In  trying  to  aid  you  I 
have  jeopardized  my  own  post.” 

“  I  deeply  regret  that  I  should  have 
placed  you  in  such  a  predicament,”  re¬ 
plied  Laufert.  “  I  have  no  luck.  Every¬ 
thing  1  attempt  fails.” 

“Fortune  is  a  woman,  and  has  her 
whims.  Court  her,  and  she  will  fly  away 
from  you ;  but  take  no  heed  of  her,  and 
she  will  run  after  you.  She  often  comes 
unexpectedly.  Take  old  Fritz,  for 
example ;  he  received  many  beatings, 
but  at  length  he  won  Silesia.” 

With  such  counsel  did  the  old  man 
try  to  console  the  despairing  youth,  but 
in  vain.  Laufert’s  last  chance  was  gone. 
He  could. never  anticipate  a  union  with 
his  beloved,  for  there  was  more  proba¬ 
bility  of  melting  a  stone  than  of  mollify¬ 
ing  her  terrible  father,  who  had  resolved 
never  to  marry  his  daughter  to  any  one 
but  a  court  councillor.  Unhappily,  too, 
he  knew  that  a  real  councillor  had  soli¬ 
cited  the  hand  of  the  rich  and  lovely 
girl ;  and,  although  the  rival  was  a  dis¬ 
agreeable  old  fellow,  he  possessed  con¬ 
siderable  property,  besides  the  necessary 
qualification,  while  Laufert  was  as  poor 
as  a  church  mouse. 

While  the  youth  was  standing  by  him¬ 
self,  buried  in  sad  reflections,  an  elderly 
personage  came  gravely  through  the 
park,  carrying  a  red  portfolio  under  his 
arm.  This  was  no  other  than  the 
cabinet  minister  Eichel.  Suddenly  he 
stood  still,  opened  the  portfolio,  and 
discovered  that  he  had  left  the  most 
important  letter  at  home — a  thing  that 
frequently  happened  to  him.  In  this 
dilemma,  he  descried  the  secretary. 

“  Laufert,”  he  shouted,  “  can’t  you 
hear  me  ?  ” 
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Yea,  what  can  I  do  for  yon  ?  ” 

“  You  can  do  me  a  great  favor.  I 
must  return  for  a  letter  which  I  have 
left  behind.” 

“  Can’t  I  fetch  it  for  you  ?  ” 

“  No  ;  it  contains  a  state  secret.  Take 
this  portfolio,  and  lay  the  other  matters 
before  the  king,  for  his  signature.” 

“The  king!  Am  I  to  address  his 
majesty  ?  ” 

“Without  delay.  He  will  be  an¬ 
noyed  if  he  has  to  wait.  If  i)e  inquires 
for  me,  make  my  excuses,  and  say  I 
will  be  with  his  majesty  in  less  than  a 
quarter  of  an  hour.  Make  haste ;  you 
have  not  a  minute  to  lose.” 

The  astounded  secretary  did  not  wait 
for  further  instructions,  but  took  the 
ortfolio  from  the  minister’s  hands,  and 
urried  to  the  palace,  deteimined  to 
make  the  best  of  the  chance. 

“  What !  here  again  ?  ”  cried  the  old 
chamberlain.  What  do  you  want  now  ?  ” 
“  To  make  a  report  to  the  king.” 

“  You  ?  No  jesting,  sir !  ” 

“  I  am  come  in  the  place  of  Minister 
Eichel,  who  has  been  unavoidably  de¬ 
tained.  Look,  here  is  his  portfolio— 
my  authority.” 

“  That  is  enough  for  me ;  but  you 
must  await  your  turn.” 

At  last  the  dreaded  moment  came ; 
Laufert  felt  his  heirt  beat  fastj  and  a  mo¬ 
mentary  giddiness  seized  him.  Never¬ 
theless,  he  tapped  at  the  door.  No 
answer  was  returned;  so  he  tapped 
again,  and  rather  more  loudly.  “  Come 
in !  ”  cried  a  voice ;  but  his  courage 
failed  him,  and  he  did  not  dare  to  cross 
the  perilous  threshold. 

“  Come  in — come  in,  I  say,  councillor 
of  the  court !  ”  cried  Fritz,  fancying 
the  monkey  was  scratching  at  the  door 
as  usual. 

Almost  overpowered  with  surprise 
and  delight,  the  secretary  threw  himself 
at  the  feet  of  the  king,  who  stared  at 
him  in  amazement. 

“Thanks,  sire,  a  thousand  thanks!” 
stammered  Laufert. 

“  Who  are  you  ?  What  do  you 
want  ?  ”  asked  Frederick,  thinking  the 
young  man  must  be  mad. 

“  I  am  the  secretary  Laufert,  whom 
your  majesty  has  graciously  appointed 
court  councillor.” 

“  What  do  you  mean  ?  I  appoint  you 
court  councillor  ?  ” 


“  This  moment,  when  I  had  the  honor 
to  appear  before  you.” 

“  Bah !  I  was  addressing  my  monkey. 
His  nickname  is  Court  Councillor.” 

“  But  I  well  know  that  your  majesty 
never  withdraws  from  his  word,”  an¬ 
swered  Laufert,  with  the  courage  of  de¬ 
spair. 

“Ha!  You  are  right,”  smiled  the 
king ;  “  but  are  you  so  eager  for  a  title 
that  you  will  accept  it  from  a  monkey 
rather  than  earn  it  by  merit?  ” 

“  I  would  accept  it  from  a  monkey  or 
a  dog,”  said  Laufert.  “  I  care  not  which, 
so  long  as  I  become  court  councillor.” 

“  Then  you  are  the  person  who  ven¬ 
tured  to  present  his  petition  by  Biche  ?  ” 

“  Your  majesty  —  I  humbly  entreat 
forgiveness.  Necessity  has  no  laws. 
My  happiness,  my  life,  indeed,  depends 
on  obtaining  this  post.  I  should  not 
be  so  bold  were  it  not  that  my  patron, 
the  minister  Eichel,  has  given  me 
hopes—” 

“True.  I  remember;  he  has  repre¬ 
sented  your  claims.  But  where  is 
Eichel  ?  He  ought  to  have  been  here.” 

“  He  begs  his  humble  excuses,  and 
will  shortly  appear  before  your  majesty. 
He  has  commissioned  me  to  bear  the 
least  important  papers,  and  to  give  you 
all  the  information  you  may  require.” 

“  Good,”  said  the  king.  “  I  can  then 
test  your  qualifications  for  court  coun¬ 
cillor.” 

Taking  the  letters  from  the  secretary’s 
hands,  Fritz  read  them  through  with 
care.  From  time  to  time  he  questioned 
the  young  man,  and,  notwithstanding 
the  confusion  of  the  latter,  the  shrewd 
monarch  quickly  perceived  that  he  pos¬ 
sessed  a  clear  understanding  and  ability. 
Luckily,  too,  Eichel  came  in,  and  gave 
further  testimony  to  Laufert’s  merit. 

“Now  I  will  examine  the  candidate,” 
said  Fritz,  with  a  smile.  “Do  you 
write  a  good  hand  ?  ” 

“  I  hope  so,  sire.” 

“Very  well.  Sit  down,  and  write  as 
I  dictate.  ‘We,  Frederick,  by  the 
grace  of  God,  et  csetera,  et  emtera,  do 
hereby  appoint,  in  consideration  of  his 
services,  and  for  especial  merit,  the 
secretary  ’ — ^but  why  do  you  tremble  ?  ” 

“  Your  majesty,  I  tremble  for  joy.” 

“  Don’t  tremble  now,  but  write  ‘  the 
secretary  of  our  territory  and  domain.’ 
What’s  your  name  ?  “ 
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“  My  name - ”  stammered  the  for¬ 

tunate  youth. 

“Why,  I  believe,  the  fool  has  for¬ 
gotten  his  name.  Quick!  you  see  I 
have  no  time.” 

“  Wilhelm  Gottlieb  Laufert,”  said 
the  Secretary. 

“‘Wilhelm  Gottlieb  Laufert  to  our 
cabinet  secretary  and  privy  council.’  ” 

This  was  too  much.  The  pen  fell 
from  Laufert’s  hand,  and  he  sank  at  the 
king’s  feet  incoherently  murmuring  his 
thanks. 

.  “  Let  me  see,”  said  Fritz,  smiling : 
“  every  thing  is  in  order ;  the  writing  is 
good,  and  his  talent  is  by  no  means 
despicable.  He  seems  also  to  have  a 
good  character,  as  Biche  would  not 
otherwise  h.ave  become  fond  of  him. 
Animals  have  instincts  that  put  many 
men  to  shame.  Therefore  I  will  trust 
him,  and  place  my  signature  at  the  foot 
of  his  own  certificate.  So!  And  now 
you  can  enter  upon  your  new  duties  as 
soon  as  you  please.” 

With  a  graceful  motion  of  his  hand, 
the  king  took  leave  of  the  new  coun¬ 
cillor,  who,  on  reaching  the  antecham¬ 
ber,  embraced  the  chamberlain,  ex¬ 
claiming,  “I  am  the  happiest  of  men. 
Now  I  have  a  title!  ” 


Chambers’s  Journal. 

PICTURES  IN  THE  CLOUDS. 

Though  here  in  the  north  we  are  only 
too  familiar  with  that  “  pestilent  congre¬ 
gation  of  vapors  ”  which  wraps  about  the 
greater  part  of  our  globe  like  a  winding- 
sheet,  it  is  only  at  rare  intervals  that  we 
witness  that  artistic  arrangement  of  the 
fleecy  substances  which  converts  them 
into  pictures.  To  complete  this  process, 
the  spectator’s  mind  must  be  brought  by 
circumstances  into  exact  harmony  \wth 
the  aspect  of  external  nature;  that  is, 
must  be  drowsy,  dreamy,  full  of  faneies, 
and,  through  a  sort  of  im.aginative  intoxi¬ 
cation,  ready  to  mould  the  features  of 
everything  around  him  into  shapes  cor¬ 
responding  to  the  ideal  types  existing  in 
his  mind.  Most  persons  have  enjoyed 
this  pleasure  on  a  summer  evening  when, 
immediately  after  sunset,  the  sky  is  paint¬ 
ed  with  more  colors  than  language  lias 
terms  to  express — green  islands  in  gold¬ 
en  seas,  with  promontories  and  headlands 


jutting  out  into  bays  of  amethyst,  encir¬ 
cled  or  overhungby  mountains,  towering 
in  rainbow  tints  to  the  empyrean.  Here 
and  there,  through  gaps  in  this  gorgeous 
creation,  the  eye  catches  glimpses  of  an 
ocean  of  splendor,  apparently  stretch¬ 
ing  away  into  infinite  space,  and  throw¬ 
ing  forth  from  its  surface  all  imaginable 
hues,  so  blended  and  intermingled  that 
each  in  turn  appears  to  be  predominant. 
Every  moment  as  we  gaze,  the  seene 
changes,  now  suifused  with  an  additional 
flush  of  brilliance,  now  growing  dimmer 
as  the  light  shifts  its  irradiations ;  while 
the  islands  stretch  out  into  continents, 
the  mountains  raise  or  lower  their  peaks, 
or  break  into  fragments, -drift  away,  and 
vanish  before  some  unfelt  breeze.  Then 
Rembrandt’s  pencil  seems  to  take  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  sky,  fills  it  with  dusky  ridges, 
valleys,  rocks,  cities,  figures,  till  at  length 
all  is  swept  into  annihilation  by  the  besom 
of  night. 

I  remember  to  have  once  enjoyed,  in 
the  near  neighborhood  of  the  tropics, 
the  sight  of  a  vision  in  the  firmament, 
which  I  have  often  attempted  to  describe. 
My  back  was  to  the  south,  the  sun  in  his 
westerly  declination  was  touching  with 
his  golden  rim  the  edge  of  the  desert ; 
while  before  me,  towards  the  north,  the 
sky  presented  an  appearance  so  very 
grand,  that  my  whole  frame,  as  I  gazed 
upon  it,  thrilled  with  a  sort  of  ecstasy. 
We  talk  of  this  or  that  as  artistic,  and 
think  we  compliment  Nature  when 
we  put  a  pencil  in  her  hand,  and  compare 
her  paintings  with  those  of  man ;  but 
man’s  hand  never  approached — in  vast¬ 
ness,  in  grace,  in  beauty,  in  rapturous 
sublimity — the  stupendous  picture  then 
unfolded  before  me  by  a  combination  of 
light  and  vapor.  Over  the  summit  of 
a  forest  which,  stretching  away  right  and 
left,  constituted,  though  near  at  hand, 
the  limit  of  my  horizon,  I  beheld  what  I 
felt  at  the  time  to  be  a  representation  of 
the  celestial  Olympus.  From  a  plain, 
dotted  here  and  there  with  magnificent 
cities,  arches,  domes,  spires,  columns,  tern 
pies,  theatres,  arose,  by  soft  gradations 
in  the  background,  a  mountain  with  many 
peaks,  which  stood  out  relieved  3h.arpiy 
against  the  blue.  In  the  interval  be¬ 
tween  the  base  and  the  summit,  the  up¬ 
lands  moulded  themselves  into  every  con¬ 
ceivable  form  of  beauty — clefts  like  those 
giant  ones  of  the  Andes,  rocky  projec- 
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tions  and  defiles,  eminences  clothed  with 
trees,  bare  precipices  glowing  with  light, 
hanging  crags,  smooth  slopinglawns  lead¬ 
ing  up  to  the  dwellings  of  the  gods —  the 
whole  kindled  and  flaming  with  splen¬ 
dor,  knowing  apparently  no  limit ;  ex¬ 
panding  east  and  west — here  in  sinuous 
folds,  there  in  intermingled  heights  and 
depths  ;  but  withal  so  luminous,  so  soft, 
so  bright,  that  the  imagination  could  have 
dwelt  upon  its  features  forever.  Nor 
was  this  mighty  landscape  so  evanescent 
as  things  so  beautiful  usually  are — it  re¬ 
mained  stationary  long  enough  to  im¬ 
press  itself  forever  on  my  memory,  and 
then  faded  reluctantly,  as  it  were,  wdth 
farewell  flashes  and  coruscations  of  love¬ 
liness,  which  seemed  forcibly  to  carry 
away  the  imagination  from  earth  to 
heaven.  It  would  have  been  practicable 
for  an  artist  of  quick  thought  and  ready 
pencil  to  sketch  at  least  an  outline  of  the 
composition,  so  slowly  did  its  parts  sepa¬ 
rate  and  melt  into  the  glowing  atmos¬ 
phere. 

Some  phenomena  connected  with 
clouds  may  help  to  render  intelligible 
several  mythical  portions  of  history 
which  tell  of  spectral  or  angelic  warriors 
mingling  in  the  encounters  of  men,  and 
assisting  one  or  other  party  in  winning 
the  victory.  How  such  appearances  are 
physically  produced,  may  be  left  for  fu¬ 
ture  consideration,  as  I  am  only  dealing 
just  now  with  the  characteristics  of  the 
phenomena  themselves  ;  yet,  sometimes, 
when  descriptions  are  correct  and  com¬ 
plete,  they  suffice  to  indicate  the  causes 
which  produce  what  they  represent  by 
words.  Occasionally,  in  the  western  ex¬ 
tremity  of  the  Mediterranean,  where  the 
sea  narrows  as  it  approaches  the  straits, 
lofty  arches  of  clouds,  extending  from 
Spain  to  Africa,  span  the  flood  like  the 
roof  of  a  huge  vault.  Upon  the  sui  face 
of  this  roof,  a  traveller,  returning  from 
the  East,  beheld  an  extraordinary  picture, 
painted  by  means  identical,  probably, 
with  those 'w’hich,  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Scylla  and  Charybdis,  give  fleeting 
existence  to  the  Fata  Morgana,  of  whicli 
I  shall  presently  speak.  From  the  ship’s 
deck  on  which  he  stood,  the  traveller, 
looking  westward,  saw  in  the  clouds  a 
fleet  in  full  sail,  though  with  the  hulls 
upward,  and  the  masts  and  rigging 
pointing  to  the  sea  ;  and  the  likeness 
of  the  whole  was  so  exactly  photograph¬ 


ed  that  he  knew  it  to  be  the  armament 
of  England  advancing  to  meet  the 
French  and  Spaniards,  then  cruising  in 
great  force  near  Barcelona.  The  beauty 
of  such  aerial  landscapes  consists  not  on¬ 
ly  in  the  exact  rendering  of  shape  and 
proportion,  but  in  the  mirror-like  fidelity 
with  which  colors  are  reflected,  and 
the  str.ange  power  by  which  objects  are 
multiplied  a  thousand-fold,  so  as  to  sug¬ 
gest  the  idea  of  an  infinite  series  of  fig¬ 
ures.  Our  fle(!t,  for  example,  as  it  swept 
before  the  wind  eastward  from  the  jaws 
of  the  straits,  seemed  to  cover  the  whole, 
expanse  of  the  sky. 

Thick  as  autumnal  leaves  that  strew  the  brooks 

In  Yallombrosa. 

If  fleets  may  thus  be  reflected  from  the 
clouds,  so  likewise  surely  may  armies, 
and  accordingly  we  find  in  old  traditions 
accounts  of  what  the  superstitious  eld 
mistook  for  hosts  of  spectres  flourishing 
their  weapons,  and  charging  each  other 
in  the  sky.  When  fame  took  posses¬ 
sion  of  these  rumors,  it  w’as  careful 
to  station  the  scene  of  the  marvellous 
appearances  in  countries  far  remote,  so 
that  it  should  be  no  easy  matter  for 
sceptics,  should  any  such  present  them¬ 
selves,  to  investigate  into  the  truth  or 
falsehood  of  the  reports.  Thus,  the 
Greeks  of  the  mother-country  attributed 
to  the  experience  of  their  distant  colonists 
on  the  coasts  of  Italy  or  Sicily,  which 
were  regarded  as  far-off*  places  in  those 
days,  the  pleasure  of  witnessing  battles 
in  the  air,  accompanied  not  only  by  the 
flash  and  gleam  of  arms  and  armor, 
but  also  by  the  clang  of  spears  and 
shields,  which  re-echoed  along  the  fir¬ 
mament.  A  similar  spectacle  was  said 
to  be  witnessed  in  Sogdiana,  where,  at 
the  present  day,  we  behold  instead  those 
terrestrial  clouds  which,  clinging  close 
to  the  surface  of  the  earth,  torture  the 
thffsty  wayfarer  with  illusory  appear¬ 
ances  of  water,  upon  which  are  often  re¬ 
presented  rocks,  ruins,  strings  of  laden 
camels,  together  with  men,  and  those 
eagles,  vultures,  and  other  fierce  birds  of 
ill  omen  which  generally  hover  over  the 
toiling  caravan. 

Everywhere,  in  the  temperate  zone, 
clouds  delight  our  imagination,  some¬ 
times  by  the  brilliance  of  their  colors, 
sometimes  by  their  strange  and  ever- 
vaiying  metamorphoses.  “  Do  yon  see 
yonder  cloud,”  says  the  Danish  prince  to 
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the  parasitical  old  courtier  whom  he 
makes  his  butt,  “  that's  almost  in  shape 
like  a  camel  ?  ”  To  which  the  flatterer  an¬ 
swers  :  “  By  the  mass,  and  ’tis  like  a  ca¬ 
mel,  indeed  !  ”  The  fancy  of  the  question¬ 
er  changing  more  rapidly  than  the  va¬ 
por  he  looked  at,  he  sportively  ob¬ 
serves  :  “  Methinks,  it  is  like  a  weasel.” 

Nothing  daunted,  the  pliable  courtier 
assents  :  “  It  is  backed  like  a  weasel.” 
Not  content  with  having  transformed 
the  ship  of  the  desert  into  the  cousin- 
german  of  a  Danish  rat,  Hamlet  goes  on 
to  try  the  politeness  of  Polonius  :  “  Or 
like  a  whale  ?  ”  To  which  the  tame  father 
of  the  fiery  Laertes  replies :  “  Very  like 
a  whale.”  The  changes  of  shape  here  lu¬ 
dicrously  glanced  at  are  often  performed 
by  the  Proteus  of  the  air  almost  as  rap¬ 
idly  as  they  could  be  described  in  words, 
when  the  rack  happens  to  be  driven  by 
a  nimble  breeze.  But  it  is  the  “  lazy  pa¬ 
cing  clouds  ”  that  present  those  magic 
prospects  to  the  eye,  which  poetry,  great 
as  is  its  power,  and  multiplied.as  are  its 
resources,  vainly  strives  to  portray  by 
language. 

Perhaps  the  most  sublime  scenes  dis¬ 
coverable  in  theclouds  are  those  of  which 
we  obtain  a  momentary  glimpse  during 
thunder-storms  at  night,  when  the  light¬ 
ning,  piercing  through  and  illuminating 
the  vapor,  reveals  the  aspect  of  a  vast  sha¬ 
dowy  world.  One  summer  night  among 
the  Alps,  while  moving  along  a  tolerably 
lofty  ridge,  I  was  overtaken  by  a  storm, 
which,  beginning  in  the  north,  gradually 
swept  southward  through  the  narrow 
rents  and  valleys  by  which  the  higher 
Alps  are  divided  from  each  other.  No 
one  will  deny  that  the  country  under¬ 
lying  the  vapory  creation  is  itself  in¬ 
vested  with  extraordinary  magnificence; 
but  compared  with  the  overhanging 
world,  with  its  gigantic  peaks,  crags,  ra¬ 
vines,  torrents,  abysses,  valleys  of  inter¬ 
minable  length,  lakes,  caverns,  over¬ 
hanging  precipices,  forests,  cataracts, 
flashing  for  a  moment  into  existence, 
clothed  with  blue  flame,  heaving,  writh¬ 
ing,  tossing,  like  some  great  continent 
quivering  with  earthquake — compared, 
we  say,  with  this,  the  Savoyard  Alps 
are  altogether  tame  and  poor.  One  fea¬ 
ture  of  this  spectacle  surpassed  all  the 
rest  in  grandeur — a  stupendous  tunnel, 
miles  in  height,  and  of  immeasurable  ex¬ 
tent,  through  which  the  eye  seemed  to 


penetrate  into  the  very  womb  of  chaos* 
The  sides  of  this  tunnel  were  ribbed  with 
columns  resembling  towers  in  diameter, 
and  rising  in  awful  curves  to  the  vault 
above,  which  glowed  and  coruscated 
with  living  light.  The  poet  who  speaks 
of  effects  produced 

When  some  great  painter  dips 
His  pencil  in  the  hues  of  earthquake  and  eclipse, 

might  possibly  have  conveyed  some  idea 
of  what  prose,  at  all  events,  is  unable  to 
delineate.  The  scene  expanded  so  lim- 
itlessly  to  the  right  and  left,  was  thrown 
back  so  far,  and  rose  above  to  so  great 
an  altitude,  that  although  the  imagina¬ 
tion  may  follow  its  dimensions,  our  lan¬ 
guage  cannot.  Rapidly,  moreover,  as 
the  thunder-claps  followed  each  other, 
many  changes  were  produced  between 
every  flash  by  the  writhing,  twisting, 
heaving,  sinking  of  the  vapor  in  agony, 
so  that  a  countless  succession  of  views 
might  be  said  to  have  presented  them¬ 
selves  during  the  continuance  of  the 
storm.  To  augment  the  effect  which 
these  phenomena  were  of  themselves 
well  calculated  to  produce  upon  the 
mind,  the  sight  was  enjoyed  in  the  midst 
of  thunder-peals  which  seemed  to  make 
the  mountains  rock,  while  the  electric 
fire,  piercing  in  a  thousand  streams 
through  the  vapor,  whirled  it  aloft,  or 
dashed  it  downwards  in  ceaseless  eddies 
and  convolutions.  Nor  is  this  all  Over 
the  whole  splendor  of  that  night,  a  thick 
veil  of  melancholy  hangs  suspended  ;  for 
one  who  stood  by  me  then,  invested  with 
youth  and  rare  beauty,  has  herself  since 
become  a  shadow,  and  passed  away  like 
the  unsubstantial  shapes  which  on  that 
night  we  gazed  on  together. 

Wordsworth  beheld  by  day,  in  the 
north  of  England,  a  cloud  landscape, 
which  for  calm  beauty  may  be  paralleled 
with  the  stormy  magnificence  the  aspect 
of  w’hich  I  have  above  endeavored  to 
suggest  rather  than  describe  : 

The  appearance  instantaneously  disclosed 
Was  of  a  mighty  city — boldly  say 
A  wilderness  of  budding,  sinking  far 
And  self-withdrawn  into  a  boundless  depth, 
Far  sinking  into  splendor,  without  end  I 
Fabric  it  seemed  of  diamond  and  of  gold. 

With  alabaster  domes,  and  silver  spires. 

And  blazing  terrace  upon  terrace,  high 
Uplifted ;  here,  serene  pavilions  bright. 

In  avenues  disposed ;  there,  towers  begirt 
With  battlements  that  on  their  restless  fronts 
Bore  stars — illumination  of  all  gems.  , 
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When  a  man  is  alone  with  nature, 
monopolizing  the  delight  she  affords, 
he  may  doubtless  enjoy  emotions  more 
concentrated  and  powerful  than  when 
others  are  present  to  share  with  him  ; 
but  in  remembrance  it  is  quite  otherwise, 
for  then  the  images  of  loved  faces, 
turned  up  in  wonder  at  the  show,  mingle 
intimately  with  recollection,  and  render 
it  doubly  sweet,  or  perhaps  in  some 
cases  doubly  sad.  There  is  a  gap  in  the 
Jura  chain  a  little  above  Ferney,  from 
which,  at  a  sudden  turn  of  the  road,  you 
catch,  if  you  are  a  young  traveller,  your 
first  view  of  the  Alps.  Half  the  pleas¬ 
ures  of  this  life  are  based  on  delusion.  It 
was  far  on  in  May,  yet  for  many  hours 
we  had  been  pushing  forward  through 
ice  and  snow,  which  almost  blocked  up 
the  road,  and  hung  in  gig.antic  flakes 
from  the  pine-trees  overhead  ;  yet,  when 
we  reached  the  gap  above  mentioned, 
our  eyes  looked  down  upon  a  lovely  val¬ 
ley,  in  which  summer  was  already  bask¬ 
ing  in  all  its  pride,  beauty,  and  warmth. 
Cities,  towns,  villages,  churches,  villas, 
with  humbler  and  smaller  homesteads 
dotting  the  greenest  of  hollows,  slopes, 
meadows,  carrying  down  the  sight  to  the 
edge  of  the  blue  lake,  which,  like  a  long 
expanse  of  molten  turquoise,  lay  gleam¬ 
ing  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains.  And 
what  mountains!  On  nearly  all  occasions, 
reality  falls  short  of  our  expectations  ; 
here  it  surpassed  them,  because  the  vast 
semicircle  of  Alps,  curving  round  from 
Chambery  to  the  Tyrol,  white,  dazzling, 
and  juercing  the  blue  ether  with  a  thou¬ 
sand  pinnacles,  had  been  invested,  though 
we  then  knew  it  not,  with  tenfold  gran¬ 
deur  by  super-imposed  Alps  of  clouds, 
which  gave  them  the  degree  of  altitude 
demanded  by  the  im.agination.  In  the 
course  of  the  day,  all  this  vast  theatrical 
apparatus  would  doubtless  disperse,  and 
leave  the  mountains  to  make  what  im¬ 
pression  they  might  by  their  own  fonns 
and  proportions  ;  but  the  Alps,  at  our 
first  view,  owed  probably  two-thirds  of 
their  elevation,  m.ajesty,  and  luminous 
splendor  to  the  clouds. 

More  impressive  even  than  this  was  a 
cloud-scone  beheld  inSicily.  Traversing 
the  backbone  of  the  island,  about  mid¬ 
night  we  reached  a  point  commanding  a 
view  of  a  narrow  but  very  deep  gorge, 
which,  at  the  moment,  was  bridged 
across  about  halfway  down  by  a  tbunder- 
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cloud,  the  magnificence  of  which  may 
have  been  enhanced  to  us  by  an  appre¬ 
hension  of  danger,  suggested  by  the  sul¬ 
phurous  smell  which  filled  the  atmos¬ 
phere,  and  the  bursting  thunder,  which 
seemed  to  rend  the  earth  beneath  our 
feet.  The  cloud  seemed  at  first  a  floor 
of  ebony,  interveined  and  fretted  with  a 
thousand  patterns  by  the  lightning, 
which  went  quivering  through  it,  as  it 
rose  slowly  towards  us,  suggesting  rather 
than  causing  a  sense  of  suffocation.  As 
the  mass  rose,  it  spread  with  the  increas¬ 
ing  breadth  of  the  valley ;  while  the 
thunder  increased  in  loudness  every  mo¬ 
ment,  and  the  cloud  threw'  forth  bolts  of 
flame — white,  blue,  or  yellow — as  it 
surged  upwards,  speedily  to  envelop  us  in 
its  black  and  horrible  folds.  When  it 
reached  the  elevation  on  which  we  stood, 
we  felt  as  if  plunged  in  a  c.aldron  of  sul¬ 
phur,  so  overwhelming  was  the  stench, 
and  so  terrible  was  the  lightning,  w’hich, 
at  every  flash,  sheathed  my  companions, 
their  mules nnd  horsed,  in  blue  flame,  and 
seemed  on  the  point  of  converting  us 
and  our  beasts  into  a  jelly.  The  horse 
on  which  I  rode — a  black  stallion,  re¬ 
markable  for  his  fire  and  fearlessness — 
trembled  in  every  muscle,  and  refused 
to  advance  a  step.  I'resently,  w'e  were 
delivered  from  our  fears  by  the  rain, 
which,  bursting  forth  from  the  pores  of 
the  cloud  as  from  a  sluice,  in  a  few  min¬ 
utes  drenched  us  to  the  marrow. 

A  more  complete  contrast  to  this 
scene  can  hardly  be  imagined  than  that 
which,  under  the  name  of  Fata  Morgana, 
is  sometimes  beheld  in  the  Strait  of 
Messina,  both  from  the  Italian  and 
Sicilian  shores.  In  certain  conditions 
of  the  atmosphere,  which  physical  sci¬ 
ence  has  not  hitherto  succeeded  in  explain¬ 
ing,  a  dense  vapor  runs  like  a  wall  of 
considerable  height  along  the  flood, 
about  mid-channel  between  the  island 
and  the  continent;  and  upon  this  wall 
Nature  displ.ays  one  of  her  most  hejiuti- 
ful  phenomena.  Suddenly,  the  spectator 
beholds,  stretching  over  the  sea,  a  gor¬ 
geous  city,  with  terraces,  domes,  battle-* 
ments,  cathedrals,  spires,  towers,  arches, 
fountains,  and  private  dw'ellings  of  ex¬ 
traordinary  grandeur,  separated  from 
each  other  by  lofty  trees,  under  which 
are  seen  moving  figures  on  foot  and 
horseback,  with  carri.ages  and  animals 
of  various  kinds.  All  these  objects  are 
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invested  M’ith  colors  more  brilliant  than 
those  of  nature ;  and  as  the  Fata  pos¬ 
sesses  a  limitless  power  of  reduplication, 
everything  appears  to  be  multiplied  up¬ 
wards  of  a  thousandfold,  so  that  the 
representation,  as  it  stretches  backward 
over  the  waves,  appears  to  be  intermin¬ 
able.  Towards  the  end  of  the  last 
century,  a  writer  of  much  ingenuity, 
long  resident  at  Reggio,  published  an 
octavo  volume  on  the  Fata  Morgana. 
Tbis  was  the  Abbate  Dominico  Minasi, 
who  prefixed  to  his  work  a  long  folded 
engraving,  which  attempted,  though 
without  colors,  to  convey  some  idea*  of 
the  spectacle.  Minasi,  as  may  be  sup- 
pbsed,  was  somewhat  liberal  in  specula¬ 
tion  and  conjecture,  and  with  laudable 
industry  collected  accounts  of  all  similar 
henomena  in  various  parts  of  the  world, 
remember — for  the  book  is  no  longer 
within  reach — the  description  of  a  small 
lake  in  South  America,  on  the  lofty 
shores  of  which  the  fairy  Morgana  some¬ 
times  made  her  appearance,  though  en¬ 
veloped  with  less  splendor  than  she  exhib¬ 
its  in  her  Italian  home.  Notwithstanding, 
however,  the  immense  number  of  per¬ 
sons  who  now  visit  the  peninsula,  we 
are  not  aware  of  any  recent  traveller 
who  has  described  this  phenomenon,  nor 
do  we  recollect  to  have  met  in  any  an¬ 
cient  writer  a  single  allusion  to  it.  Sev¬ 
eral  conditions  are  necessary  to  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  show.  The  coast  on  both 
sides  is  mountainous  and  highly  pictur¬ 
esque,  and  the  narrowness  of  the  chan¬ 
nel  produced  by  the  severance  of  Sicily 
from  the  mainland,  tends  to  throw  both 
the  sea  and  the  overhanging  vapor  into 
swift  and  ever-shifting  currents.  The 
conditions  under  which  the  fairy  builds 
her  palaces  are  somewhat  complex  :  the 
winds  must  be  hushed,  the  tide  at  its 
height,  and  the  sun’s  ray  must  strike  the 
waves  at  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees. 
If  the  spectator  then  place  himself  on 
any  point  of  the  high  ground'  lying 
behind  Messina  or  Reggio,  with  his 
back  to  the  east,  so  as  to  command  a 
view  of  the  whole  bay,  he  is  likely  to 
discern  the  beautiful  illusion  for  which 
the  strait  is  celebrated.  Reggio,  it  is 
well  known,  has  in  all  ages  suffered  from 
violent  earthquakes,  which  have  more 
than  once  levelled  it  with  theground ;  the 
air,  consequently,  must  be  always  more 
or  less  charged  with  those  gases  which 


overhang  the  seats  of  volcanic  agency  ; 
and  it  is  upon  these  gases,  in  all  likeli¬ 
hood,  that  the  Fata  paints  her  pictures. 
One  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  phenom¬ 
enon  is  extremely  remarkable  ;  we  mean 
its  incessant  change  of  form,  for  no 
sooner  has  the  eye  caught  a  glimpse  of 
a  series  of  lofty  pillars,  pines,  cypresses, 
or  towers,  than  they  sink  in  an  instant 
to  half  their  height,  bend  over  the 
flood  into  arches,  mass  themselves  into 
castles,  expand  into  colonnades  more 
magnificent  than  those  of  Palmyra, 
change  into  theatres,  telnples,  aqueducts, 
or  shapeless  ruins,  and  stretch  so  far  into 
the  background,  that  they  appear  to 
touch  the  volcanic  islands  which  stud 
the  .^olian  Sea.  On  a  bright  moonlight 
night,  at  early  dawn,  or  in  the  evening 
twilight,  those  islands  themselves  sug¬ 
gest  the  idea  of  being  little  more  than 
a  succession  of  clouds  hovering  over 
the  sea,  so  dim,  vapory,  and  unsubstan¬ 
tial  do  they  seem;  and  this  idea  is 
greatly  strengthened  if,  perchance,  a 
lunar  rainbow  spans  the  crest  of  Lipari 
or  Stromboli,  as  a  curtain  of  silver  mist 
floats  gently  from  oast  to  west. 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  of  all  cloud- 
pictures  is  familiar  to  every  one — the 
solar  rainbow,  which  seems  to  exhibit 
its  greatest  span  and  altitude  w'hen  it 
rises  upon  the  ocean.  Still,  there  is 
something  more  curious,  rare,  and  spec¬ 
tral  in  the  lunar  rainbow,  which,  though 
here  in  the  north  all  white,  yet  exhibits 
as  many  shades  of  W'hite  as  there  are 
colors  in  the  solar  bow.  Among  the 
Canaries,  Azores,  and  Cape  de  verd 
Islands,  the  lunar  bow  imitates  in  colors 
as  well  as  in  form,  that  of  the  sun, 
though  its  tints  are  fainter  and  more 
evanescent.  Often,  when  the  clouds 
are  in  the  proper  condition  for  produc-  , 
ing  r.ainbows,  whether  lunar  or  solar, 
you  behold  a  succession  of  them  rising 
up,  one  behind  the  other,  so  as  to  form 
a  gorgeous  arcade.  Occasionally,  that 
portion  of  the  circle  which  is  w.anting 
to  complete  the  round,  may  be  seen  lying 
shattered,  as  it  were,  or  rather  doubled 
up  on  the  grassy  plain,  or  upon  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  ocean,  where,  by  the  quiver¬ 
ing  of  the  waves,  the  eye  is  presented 
with  a  multitude  of  prisms,  trembling, 
changing,  and  melting  into  each  other. 
Such  are  the  appearances  which  we  call 
pictures  in  the  clouds. 
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Eclectic  Berlew. 

THE  SCIENCE  OF  ANTHROPOLOGY  • 

In  the  first  place,  will  geologists  and 
anthropologists  condescend  to  tell  us 
what  is  the  aim  of  their  labors  to  prove 
the  antiquity  of  man  upon  the  earth? 
Have  they  any  beneficial  aim  whatever, 
or  do  they  not  tend  rather  to  a  con¬ 
trary  effect  ?  or,  at  least,  are  they  not 
barren  of  any  useful  results  ? 

There  are  now,  as  there  ever  have 
been,  minds  which  take  a  questionable 
sort  of  pleasure  in  showing  that  what 
the  simple  believe  in  as  a  revelation 
from  God  is  all  a  delusion.  It  is  fiatter- 
ing  to  our  self-esteem  to  be  able  to  look 
down  from  fancied  heights  upon  what 
all  the  world  holds  sacred ;  and  some 
men  are  not  appalled  even  by  the  con¬ 
clusion  to  which  they  are  fatally  drawn, 
viz.,  that  man  is  only  “  another  animal ;  ” 
that  there  is  “  nothing  exceptional  ”  in 
his  origin  from  that  of  the  beasts,  from 
which  he  differs  only  in  degree;  that 
man’s  body  is  the  man,  of  which  mind, 
intellect,  and  will  are  only  accidents, 
etc.,  etc.  Yet,  the  rock  on  which  the 
simple  believer  reposes  is  as  high  above 
the  heights  of  geology  and  anthropology, 
as  spirit  is  above  matter,  as  God  is 
above  nature,  as  man  is  above  beasts  1 

Let  geologists  find  the  human  body 
fossilized  in  any  geological  period  they 
like — they  will  prove  nothing  yet  of  the 
antiquity  of  man  ;  for  that  body  is  but 
marvs  earthly  covering^  for  time,,  not 
man.  This  animal  body,  which  has  so 
many  affinities  with  those  of  the  beasts 
— this  beast-like  body  is  a  thing  of  fallen 
nature ;  whilst  man  himself  was  known 
to,  and  conceived  by,  his  Maker  before 
the  foundations  of  the  earth  were  laid ! 

Seek  the  natural  history  of  the  human 
body,  if  you  have  interest  in  that  re¬ 
search — the  study  is  legitimate  and 
laudable ;  but,  mistake  not  a  fossil  for 
man  ;  mistake  not  even  his  living  body 
for  man ! 

Dr.  Page  confounds  them  absolutely. 
He  knows  nothing  of  the  origin  of  man 
but  what  may  be  “  deduced  from  geo¬ 
logical  discovery.”  He  says,  “  It 
would  be  setting  aside  all  philosophy  in 
science  to  shrink  from  applying  to  man 
the  same  methods  of  research  (deduc- 

•  Man  :  Where,  Whenee,  and  Whither.  By 
David  Pa^  LL.D.,  eta,  eta 
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tions*  from  geological  discovery)  that 
are  applied  to  other  forms  that  con* 
stitute  the  great  brotuerhood  of  vi¬ 
tality.” 

In  another  passage  he  sap  truly, 
“Science  knows  nothing  of  life  save 
through  its  manifestations ;  ”  and  we 
boldly  affirm  that  geology  discloses  no 
“  manifestation  of  life ;  ”  and  that,  for 
manifestations  of  life,  we  must  look 
at  living  things.  Geology  reveals 
nothing  but  death.  Life  alone  can 
reveal  a  knowledge  of  life.  The  sight 
of  a  fossil  proves  nothing  to  the  animal 
man,  which  Dr.  Page  supposes  us  to  be. 
We  derive  from  our  metaphysical  being 
all  the  deductions  we  make. 

One  of  Dr.  Page’s  arguments  to  prove 
that  man  is  only  “  another  animal  ”  is 
quite  as  good  for  proving  that  he  is  only 
a  vegetable.  He  says,  “  The  physical 
conditions  under  which  life  exists  are 
the  same  to  him  as  to  other  animals: 
air,  light,  water,  heat,  moisture,  are  as 
essential  to  him  as  to  the  other  forms 
and  grades  of  vitality  ” — all  which  is 
just  as  true  of  vegetables  as  it  is  of 
animals — “  He  originates  like  them  era- 
bryologically,  passes  through  the  same 
stages,  and,  when  launched  on  the  field 
of  independent  being,  is  subjected  to 
the  same  round,  and  the  same  struggle 
for  existence.  Life,  growth,  reproduc¬ 
tion,  and  decay,  are  phases  of  being 
characteristic  of  all  that  lives ;  ” — and 
so  on.  Why  does  not  the  Doctor  there¬ 
fore  say  that  man  is  a  vegetable  ?  Why 
does  he  prefer  to  class  himself  as  a 
beast?  His  facts — which  are  perfectly 
true — constitute  as  good  a  rule  for  one 
as  for  the  other.  Of  course,  as  he  adds 
himself,  “  there  are  differences  of  degree, 
“  form,  and  function ;  ” — he  admits  none 
of  kind;  and  affirms  that  belief  in  the 
“  exceptional  origin  ”  of  man  is  a  mis¬ 
take. 

Seeing  that  Dr.  Page  is  so  entirely 
satisfied  with  the  idea  that  man  is  only 
an  animal,  in  whom  the  (petrifiable) 

*  “  That  expression,  “  deductions  from  geology," 
ought  to  have  arrested  the  Doctor’s  pen ;  for  it  is 
not  his  elementary  petrifiable  body  tliat  makes  his 
'‘deductions  of  science,”  nor  is  it  even  his  own 
I  nimal  ”  vitality  ”  that  does  it ;  therefore  he,  the 
man,  is  neither  ”  brother"  to  the  beast  (nor  to  the 
vegetable,  for  both  are  endowed  with  vitality); 
still  lees  is  he  a  minenU,  which  i$  the  only  thing 
geology  koowi  oC 
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hody  is  everything,  and  the  conscious 
intellect  and  will  are  only  accidents, 
the  wonder  is  that  he  should  distinguish 
him  even  by  a  name !  and  he  is  bound  to 
tell  us  whence  man  is  called  by  him  man 
— and  not  fish,  fowl,  or  beast.  But  the 
fact  is,  that,  as  he  derives  all  alike  from 
“  blind  force,  and  formless  and  inor¬ 
ganic  matter,”  ndth  him  a  diversity  of 
name  implies  no  diversity  of  nature ; 
and  words,  ceasing  to  have  a  meaning 
of  their  own,  become  purely  conven¬ 
tional. 

II.  A  striking  instance  of  this  purely 
conventional  (I  might  say  bastard)  use 
of  words  into  which  Dr.  Page  has  fallen, 
is  that  of  the  word  “  Science.”  This 
word,  if  it  means  anything,  means  knowl¬ 
edge,  even  intimate  knowledge,  of  a 
subject ;  being  itself  the  Latin  word  for 
knowledge,  and  being  so  understood,  in 
its  primary  sense,  in  all  languages;  yet 
in  the  Doctor’s  language,  it  never  once 
bears  this  signification,  unless  as  a  snare. 

When  the  Doctor  says,  “  Science 
knows  nothing  of  life,”  he  should  have 
said  geology  or  anthropology  knows 
nothing  of  it ;  and  when  he  says,  “  Any 
appeal  to  direct  creation  forecloses  all 
inquiry,  and  places  the  matter  beyond 
scientific  investigation,”  he  should  have 
said  physical  or  material  investigation  ; 
for,  it  is  within  the  provinces  of  true 
science  to  know  life  in  itself,  and  to  un¬ 
derstand  the  evidence  of  an  appeal  to  a 
creator. 

Again,  w'e  read  :  “  Science  has,  and 
can  have,  no  other  object  than  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  truth;’’  a  remarkable 
assertion,  indeed,  which  places  truth  and 
science  upside  down !  For,  I  protest 
again,  science  is  the  knowledge  of  truth ; 
— and,  as  truth  in  its  tdtima  ratio  is  God 
Himself,  whose  express  object  in  creation 
and  revelation  is  to  make  himself 
known,  it  follows  necessarily  that  it  is 
truth  which  seeks  to  establish  science, 
and  not  science  truth.  It  is  the  sun 
that  shines  on  the  earth,  not  the  earth 
on  the  sun. 

We  might  still  be  hopeful  for  Dr. 
Page’s  philosophy,  that  some  good 
might  come  of  it,  in  that  he  so  loudly 
and  repeatedly  proclaims  that  God  and 
His  creatures,  as  such,  are  beyond  the 
scope  of  science ;  for  the  first  step  to¬ 
ward  the  attainment  of  true  knowledge 
is  to  know  that  we  are  ignorant.  But, 


unfortunately,  the  same  reproach  lies 
against  the  Doctor  which  was  pronounc¬ 
ed  against  certain  doctors  of  old;  that 
he  has  taken  away  the  key  of  knowl¬ 
edge,  and  not  only  will  not  enter  him¬ 
self,  but  he  prevents  those  who  would. 

For  instance,  he  says,  “We  are  aware 
that  some,  founding  on  certain  doctrinal 
tenets,  deny  the  lowly  origin  of  the  hu¬ 
man  race,  and  contend  for  a  purer  and 
higher,  from  which  man  has  retrograded 
and  declined :  in  dealing  with  matters  of 
science,  however,  we  must  abide  by 
scientific  methods  ” — which,  of  course, 
means  that  this  particular  tenet  must  be 
rejected.  Then,  the  Doctor  has  a  way 
of  his  own  for  reading  historical  tradi¬ 
tions  ;  for  he  goes  on  to  say,  “  All  that 
can  be  naturally  drawn  from  tradition, 
from  history,  etc.,  as  to  the  earliest  con¬ 
ditions  of  mankind,  points  unmistakably 
to  a  rude  and  primitive  beginning,” 
Now,  the  most  respectable  of  all  “  tra¬ 
ditions,”  if  not  the  most  ancient  of  all 
“  histories,”  those  of  the  Hebrews,  ex- 
pn'ssly  declare  that  the  “  primitive  be¬ 
ginning”  of  man  was  that  God  made 
him  “  in  His  likeness,” — “  very  good,” 
— and  by  no  means  “rude;” — the  re¬ 
verse  of  the  Doctor’s  reading.  Btit  the 
beauty  of  this  traditional  teaching  is 
that  it  supplies  the  very  light  the  Doc¬ 
tor  is  in  want  of,  and  which  he  confesses 
physical  science  can  never  supply  ! 

This  light,  I  say,  is  found  in  the  very 
“  doctrinal  tenets”  and  Hebrew  traditions 
which  Dr.  Page  says  must  not  be  listen¬ 
ed  to ;  namely,  that  man  was  made  in 
the  likeness  of  God  {ergo,  a  spiritual 
man) ;  that  he  fell  from,  or  died  to,  this 
his  first  estate,  and  became  man  and 
woman  in  the  flesh ;  who,  being  no  long¬ 
er  able  to  live  in  their  native  paradise, 
were  sent  out  to  make  a  home  amongst 
the  beasts  of  the  field,  with  whose  “skin,” 
or  nature,  they  were  then  clothed.* 


•  This  clothing  of  man  with  the  nature  of  beasts, 
is  regarded  by  the  mystical  divines  as  a  merciful  in¬ 
terposition  or  interception  of  his  fall,  which,  with¬ 
out  it,  would  have  been  infinitely  more  disastrous; 
— at  all  events,  the  tradition  says,  a  promise  was 
made  to  him,  simultaneously  therewith,  that  he 
should  be  restored ;  and  it  is  patent  to  us  in  his 
history,  that  he,  the  spiritual  man,  has  fed,  in  hope, 
upon  this  promise  ever  since,  and  that  be  has 
gradually,  and  with  many  oscillations,  been  rising 
again  out  of  his  fall — i.e.,  of  his  beastly  nsture — 
until,  at  length,  in,  through,  and  by  the  Man-God 
Jesus  Christ,  be  has  been  enabled  to  recognise 
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III.  But  what,  it  may  be  asked,  of  the 
contradiction  between  the  evidences  of 
geological  discoveries  and  the  genesis 
and  chronology  of  Scripture  ? 

The  anthropologist,  who  knows  noth¬ 
ing  of  man  but  the  material  body 
which  he  can  see  with  his  animal  eyes, 
must  needs  measure  the  sense  of  what¬ 
ever  he  ^ees  or  reads  by  the  s.ame  ma¬ 
terial  standard.  He  thus  builds  for  him¬ 
self,  or  borrows  ready-made,  castles  of 
material  interpretations  which  he  can 
easily  demolish  ;  and  then  he  says,  Be¬ 
hold,  there  is  no  truth  in  it !  But,  to 
the  simple  believer  who  holds  to  the 
superstition — as  anthropological  doctors 
must  think  it — which  he  learned  in  his 
nursery,  that  his  first  Father  was  God, 
and  though  his  body  be  very  like  a  beast, 
that  he  is  a  man  for  all  that — to  him,  I 
say,  this  lesson  teaches  (or  rather  con¬ 
firms  another  which  he  has  been  taught 
from  a  child),  that  “  the  letter  killeth, 
but  the  spirit  giveth  life  ;  ”  and,  believing 
that  the  Scripture  is  originally  a  revela¬ 
tion  from  his  Father,  he  is  content  to 
suppose  that  there  may  be  a  hidden 
spiritual  sense  in  its  language.*  And, 
verily,  sound  reason  is  on  the  side  of  the 
simple  believer ;  for  any  true  account  of 
a  creation  of  something  into  what  it  was 
not — as  one  leg  of  the  proposition 
stands  in  the  abyss  of  nothing  or  of 
eternity — must  needs  be  very  myste¬ 
rious,  and  words  which  represent  natural 


clcarlj,  and  lay  claim  to  his  original  titles  as  a 
child  of  God,  and  enter  into  possession  of  them  as 
a  spiritual  being  re-endowed  with  his  first  Father’s 
likeness.  This  also  is  the  reason  why  man  is  now 
so  horribly  affronted  (must  we  except  the  doctors 
of  “science"  from  this  category?)  and  ashamed  at 
being  told  that  he  “  derives  his  descent  from  the 
lower  animals ;  "  for,  although  Dr.  Page  tells  us  we 
really  need  not  be  ashamed  of  it,  the  truer  instinct 
of  our  recovered  sonship  to  God  is  stronger  than 
the  Doctor's  assurance.  Moreover,  the  shame  lie 
feels,  on  uncovering  his  beastly  body,  supplies  the 
very  proof  requir^  by  Dr.  Page,  namely,  that 
man,  ancestrally,  was  “  forgetful"  of  his  own  high 
birth,  and  that  he  did  “  bring  the  degradation 
upon  himself."  Nothing  can  rise  higher  than  its 
source ;  water  cannot  flow  up  hill ;  animal  nature 
can  never  rise  above  animal  nature ;  but  man,  who 
first  came  down  from  heaven,  feels  that  he  can 
re-ascend  into  heaven. 

*  Especially  in  regard  to  numbers,  to  which  a 
mysterious  signification  is  given,  not  only  in  Daniel 
and  the  Apocalypse,  but  even  in  ancient  philoso¬ 
phy,  and  which  are  supposed  to  express  to  the 
initiated  more  than  it  is  good  for  those  to  know 
whose  science  rejects  a  first  cause, 


ideas  cannot  possibly  adequ.ately  describe 
it.  He  knows  also  that  in  our  own  nat¬ 
ural  languages  the  same  word  often 
conveys  several  meanings  or  applications, 
conventional,  technical,  natural,  figura¬ 
tive,  spiritual,  allegorical,  symbolical, 
etc.,  and  he  wisely  trusts  what  be  cannot 
fathom  to  God,  from  whom  he  life  de¬ 
rives,  in  whom  he  moves,  and  hopes 
that,  when  the  time  comes  for  him  to 
cast  off  his  “  skin  of  beasts,”  .and  die  to 
this  world,  he  will,  through  the  restora¬ 
tive  process  of  Jesus  Christ,  spring  into 
a  new  life  worthy  of  his  God-like  origi¬ 
nal,  whilst  his  body  returns  to  the  dust 
from  w’hich  it  was  made. 

IV.  Dr.  Page  says,  “  If  we  abide  by 
the  simple  generalized  statement  that, 
in  the  beginning,  God  created  man,  and 
believe  that  this  was  a  miraculous  act 
of  the  Creator,  then  it  is  placed  at  once 
beyond  human  research  and  scientific  in¬ 
vestigation.”  Agreed  ;  for  “  by  search¬ 
ing  we  cannot  find  out  God  ;  ”  but  we 
may  demand  that  Dr.  Page  should  speak 
out  clearly,  and  tell  us  whether  we  ought 
to  “  abide  by  ”  this  “  miraculous  act  of  a 
Creator,”  or  reject  it.  That  he  intimates 
the  latter,  I  think,  is  to  be  inferred  from 
what  follows:  “  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
we  regard  it  merely  as  a  statement  of 
God’s  w'orking  in  creation — by  second¬ 
ary  processes,  then  science  may  humbly 
and  devoutly  approach  the  problem ;  and 
this  is  all,  in  indicating  the  origin  of  man, 
that  science  proposes  to  do.”  I  ask, 
does  not  this  imply  a  rejection  of  a  first 
cause,  and  make  the “ secondary ”  first? 

If  this  be  so,  as  I  think,  the  Doctor’s 
“  science”  has  >io  right  at  all  to  make  use 
of  the  name  of  “  God.”  God  is  nothing 
to  it.  For,  if  that  name  means  anything, 
it  means  the  first  cause  of  all.*  Now,  I 
ask  Dr.  Page,  can  he  conceive  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  anything  that  is  not  a  miracle  ? 
When  it  is  said,  “In  the  beginning  God 
created  ”  man,  it  means  in  the  beginnivg, 
at  first,  and  not  “  secondarily ;  ”  and  the 
only  possible  way  logically  to  deny  a  mi¬ 
raculous  act  in  a  beginning  of  being  of 


•  Dr.  Page  brings  the  name  of  God  forward 
here  contrary  to  all  logical  order;  but  the  im¬ 
press  of  a  first  cause  is  so  indelibly  stamped 
upon  everything,  that  even  “  science  ”  cannot  let 
it  alone ;  and  so,  as  hypocrisy  is  said  to  bo  the 
homage  that  vice  pays  to  virtue,  the  pronuncia¬ 
tion  of  God’s  name  by  an  atheistic  science  is  here 
a  homage  paid  to  that  First  Cause  of  oU, 
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a  thing,  is  to  deny  that  the  thing  had  a 
beginning,  and  affirm  that  it  is  from 
eternity.  Does  Dr.  Page  affirm  this  of 
the  “  secondary  forces  of  nature  ”  ? 

Dr.  Page  says,  “We  m.ay  believe  in  a 
direct  act  of  creation,  but  we  cannot 
make  it  a  subject  of  research  ;  faith  may 
accept,  but  reason  cannot  grasp  it.”  The 
first  parts  of  both  these  propositions  are 
true  enough,  though  they  leave  us  in 
ignorance  whether  we  ought  so  to  be¬ 
lieve  and  accept  in  faith,  t.c.,  whether 
it  be  good  so  to  do,  or  whether  the 
writer  himself  “  believes,”  and  whether 
his  “  faith  accepts ;  ”  but  the  second  parts 
require  qualification.  It  is  true  that  it 
would  be  vain  to  make  a  primary  “'act 
of  creation  ”  the  subject  of  any  “  scien¬ 
tific  ”  mode  of  research  which  looks  only 
into  the  earth ;  geology,  and  other  cog¬ 
nate  “  sciences,”  are  blind  to  such  seek¬ 
ing  ;  but  when,  by  accepting  it  first  by 
faith,  we  open  our  minds  to  the  only 
light  that  can  enlighten  us  as  to  the  ways 
of  God,  it  may  be  made  manifest  to  our 
understanding — “  our  reason  ”  may  then 
“grasp  it.”  We  cannot,  by  scientific 
searching,  find  out  God ;  but  God  is  will¬ 
ing  to  reveal  Himself  and  His  works  to 
all  who  are  willing  to  be  taught  by  Him; 
and  this  is  precisely^  the  straight  gate 
through  which  “  science  ”  must  pass,  if 
it  has  any  desire  to  be  initiated  into 
first  or  final  causes.  * 

Again,  we  read :  “  A  process  of  deri¬ 
vation  we  can  trace,  and  science  has  no 
evidence  of  other  than  the  operation  of 
secondary  forces  in  Nature.”  What  a 
“crushing  argument”  this  is,  in  Professor 
Huxley’s  words,  against  his  own  “sci¬ 
ence,”  as  quoted  here  by  Dr.  Page !  It 
can  acknowledge  and  admit  of  no  pri¬ 
mary  cause  to  the  phenomena  of  the  uni¬ 
verse,  and  reduces  itself,  as  we  have  said 
before,  to  the  absurdity  of  saying  that 
what  is  second  is  first !  The  same  pro¬ 
fessor  winds  up  this  “  argument”  in  these 
w’ords:  “  I  can  see  no  excuse  for  doubt¬ 
ing  that  all  (the  phenomena  of  Nature) 
are  co-ordinated  terms  of  Nature’s  great 
progression  from  the  formless  to  the 
formed — from  the  inorganic  to  the  or¬ 
ganic — from  blind  force  to  conscious  in¬ 
tellect  and  will ;  ”  and  I  ask  again  if  this 


*  The  Saturday  Review  holds  the  idea  of  a  sci¬ 
ence  of  first  causes  up  to  ridicule  I  See  its  recent 
Review  of  the  report  of  the  Victoria  Institute. 


remarkable  doctrine  is  not  intended  to 
exclude  any  necessaiy  primary  or  contin¬ 
uous  act  of  God  in  Nature’s  phenomena; 
and  does  it  not  constitute  these  co-ordi¬ 
nates  of  Nature,  or  Nature  itself,  its  own 
God,  without  beginning,  without  cause, 
eternal  ?  If  the  Professor,  nevertheless, 
supposes  an  ordainer  behind  these  co¬ 
ordinates,  he  moves  in  a  vicious  circle ; 
for  an  ordainer  implies  God,  and  a  “  pri¬ 
mary  act”  of  His  will,  and  this  will  is 
first,  instead  of  last.  And  if  “Nature’s 
great  progression  ”  is  hereby  admitted 
to  have  a  miraculous  beginning^  it  seems 
idle  to  question  the  continuity  of  action 
in  the  same  “  ordaining  ”  power  through 
all  the  changing  phenomena  of  Nature. 

But  will  Professor  Huxley  or  Dr.  Page 
tell  us  what  “the  formless”  which  they 
refer  to  is,  and  illustrate  what  they  mean 
by  “  the  inorganic,”  and  what  the 
“  forces  ”  are  which  they  call  “  blind  ”  ? 
Doubtless,  the  work  of  creation  was  to 
give  fonn  to  dements  which  they  could 
not  give  to  themselves.  This  is  Scripture 
doctrine.  But  the  “science”  of  “Na¬ 
ture’s  great  progression”  ignores  a 
creation  ;  it  has  also  yet  to  tell  us  what 
it  understands  by  “  formless ;  ”  for  abso¬ 
lute  formlessness  is  beyond  the  power 
of  physical  “  science  ”  to  conceive.  And 
as  tor  “  the  inorganic,”  strictly  speaking, 
there  is  no  such  thing  in  material  nature ; 
rocks,  even  uncrystallized,  disintegrated 
earth,  the  metals  themselves,  which 
“  science  ”  once  called  simple  substances, 
are  all  organized  elements.  So  that,  if 
these  are  the  “formless”  and  “in¬ 
organic  ’’  substance  in  which  the  Profes¬ 
sor  and  the  Doctor  would  have  us  believe, 
as  moving  powera  co-ordinating  them¬ 
selves  ;  instead  of  in  a  creative  will,  we 
see  that,  even  on  scientific  showing,  they 
all  vanish  into  thin  air.  And  the  “  blind 
forces,”  which  are  they  ?  the  centrifugal 
and  centripetal  ?  electricity  and  magnet¬ 
ism  ?  Animal  and  vegetable  growth  ? 
fire,  or  chemical  affinities? — And  is  it 
really  affirmed  that  any  of  these  “  pro¬ 
gress  ”  themselves  into  conscious  intellect 
and  will? 

But  what  is  “force”  but  power  in 
action  ?  And  what  power  or  force  is 
there  that  is  not  “  blind  ”  in  itself?  The 
force  of  steam  is  neither  more  nor  less 
blind,  whether  it  quietly  turns  a  little 
crank  or  bursts  a  boiler.  So  with  every 
other  force ;  neither  sight  nor  light 
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belongs  to  any  force ;  these  are  attributes 
of  the  intelligence  that  controls  them. 
The  “  formless  ”  and  the  “  force  ”  from 
which  all  proceeds  are  €rod  alone.  He, 
in  His  unfathomable  unity,  is  formless ; 
and  from  Him,  in  His  Divine  Trinity,  all 
power  proceeds;  for  “all  power  is  of 
God.” 

Again,  we  read:  “We  have  yet  to 
learn  wherein  the  variation  of  a  natural 
law,  or  the  variation  of  a  well-known 
form  of  life,  even  to  a  ten-thousandth 
degree,  is  less  an  act  of  the  Creator  than 
the  original  establishment  of  that  law,  or 
the  original  calling  of  that  life-form  into 
existence.”  Of  course,  we  have  yet  to 
learn  it!  But,  this  is  precisely  what 
“  science,”  according  to  Dr.  Page  and 
Professor  Huxley,  repudiates — seeing 
that  it  will  allow  none  but  “  secondary 
causes”  in  the  production  of  all  the 
phenomena  of  the  universe,  “  and  the 
direct  act  of  a  Creator,”  whether  in  the 
“original  establishment  of  the  life-form,” 
or  the  “  variation  of  the  ten-thousandth 
degree,”  is  declared  to  be  “  beyond  the 
range  of  science;”  This  admission  of 
creative  interference,  in  any  degree  what¬ 
ever,  is,  moreover,  in  absolute  antagonism 
with  tlie  development  science,  the  con¬ 
tinuity  doctrine  of  which  was  invented 
expressly  to  dispense  with  any  appeal  to 
such  interference. 

V.  In  the  Summary,  or  “  Conclusion,” 
of  Dr.  Page’s  book,  we  read  :  “  The 
question  of  Man’s  Where,  Whence,  and 
Whither,  resolves  itself  into  this  .  .  . 

that  genetically^  man  must  deal  with  his 
origin  as  he  deals  with  his  other  natural 
history  relations  [1]  .  .  .  that  he 

must  apply  to  his  own  species  whatever 
genetic  process  be  may  seek  to  apply  to 
his  fellow-creatures  [the  beasts];  that, 
if  there  be  a  plan  of  progressive  develop¬ 
ment,  such  as  natural  science  has  been 
recently  striving  to  establish,  by  which 
the  higher  forms  of  life  have  been 
gradually  evolved  from  the  lower,  then 
man  must  seek  for  his  own  origin  in  the 
same  cause  of  development  [!] ;  that  this 
hypothetical  process,  as  applied  to  man, 
does  not  involve  an^hing  degrading  or 
materialistic,  but  is  simply  an  effort  of 
science  [!]  .  .  .  which  would  still 

leave  untouched  the  plan  to  which  all 
the  ascensive  order  of  life  has  ever  con¬ 
formed,  and  which  can  only  be  resolved 
into  the  will  of  the  Creator,”  etc. 
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“  Resolved  into  the  will  of  the 
Creator  ”  !  If  Dr.  Page  comes  to  this 
conclusion  in  dt^pair  of  his  science,  we 
congratulate  him ;  for,  in  these  few 
words,  he  illustrates  his  own  and  Profes¬ 
sor  Huxley’s  oft-repeated  dictum^  with 
which  we  cordially  agree,  that  “  the  act 
of  a  Creator  is  beyond  the  range  of 
science.”  But,  if  he  advances  this  “res¬ 
olution  ”  as  a  deduction  from  his  science, 
we  deny  the  issue ;  for,  we  repeat, 
“  science  ”  cannot  find  out  God  ;  and, 
if  God,  in  His  goodness,  had  not  revealed 
Himsdf  to  man.  Dr.  Page  would  never 
have  heard  his  name,  nor  would  the 
thought  of  a  Creator  have  entered  his 
—according  to  his  doctrine — animal 
mind. 

But,  while  we  congratulate  Dr.  Page, 
in  that,  in  spite  of  his  “science,”  he, 
after  all,  believes  as  we  all  do  in  a  God 
and  Creator — we  differ,  toto  ccelo^  in  our 
conceptions  of  that  God  and  Creator  and 
His  work ;  for,  while  we  still  hold  that 
all  He  made  was  very  good^  the  Doctor’s 
science  of  “progressive  development,” 
and  “  ascensive  order  of  life,”  inexorably 
resolves  itself  into  this  principium^  that 
the  Creator  first  made  all  things  veky 
BAD,  as  bad,  or  worse^  than  voe  can 
possibly  conceive  —  that  they  might 
grow  by  “natural  development”  into 
better  and  best ! 
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THE  INTELLECT  OF  ANIMALS. 

“  Are  animals  intelligent  beings  ?  ”  is 
an  interesting  question  which  is  often 
asked  and  variously  answered.  Never¬ 
theless,  those  who  ask  it  (supposing  they 
have  lived  much  in  animal  society)  re¬ 
mind  us  of  the  persons  who  hunt  for 
their  spectacles  all  the  while  they  are  on 
their  nose.  That  animals  do  possess  in¬ 
telligence  is  clear  to  those  who  know 
them ;  the  only  debatable  point  would 
seem  to  be  the  amount  and  range  of  that 
intelligence. 

Button’s  eminence  as  a  literary  artist 
— which  remains  indisputable,  although 
his  science  has  fallen  into  low  esteem — 
gave  prominence  to  the  inquiry.  An 
anima^  according  to  him,  is  simply  a 
material  creature  which  neither  thinks 
nor  reflects,  although  it  acts,  and  seems 
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to  form  resolutions.  He  has  no  doubt 
that  the  determining  principle  of  an  atii- 
mal’s  actions  is  purely  mechanical.  A 
beast  is  a  thing,  an  automaton  ;  nothing 
more.  And  yet  he  says  that  the  ele¬ 
phant,  knowing  by  the  tone  of  his  mas¬ 
ter’s  voice  whether  he  be  pleased  or 
angry,  acta  in  consequence.  He  also 
calls  him  at  the  same  time  a  miracle  of 
intelligence,  and  a  monstrous  mass  of 
matter.” 

These  contradictions  are  the  result  of 
the  great  naturalist’s  having  started  from 
a  false  notion — the  automatism  of  ani¬ 
mals — which  he  will  not  give  up,  al¬ 
though  obliged  to  admit  that  on  many 
occasions  they  do  manifest  undeniable 
signs  of  intellect. 

Others,  sceptical  of  animals’  mental 
faculties,  find  an  easy  escape  in  attribut¬ 
ing  them  to  Instinct ;  as  if  that  solved 
the  difficulty.  On  the  contrary,  it  at 
once  raises  the  much-vexed  question, 
“  What  is  Instinct  ?  ” 

Without  incurring  dangerous  risks  on 
•the  ticklish  subject  of  instinctive  facul¬ 
ties,  w'e  will,  notwithstanding,  venture  to 
surmise  that  Instinct  may  be,  after  all, 
only  a  strong  and  at  the  same  time  a 
narrow  manifestation  of  Hereditary  In¬ 
telligence.  That  not  merely  intellectual 
ability*  is  hereditary,  but  that  talent, 
taking  a  peculiar  direction — inclining  to 
music,  astronomy,  mathematics,  or  natu¬ 
ral  history — is  •likewise  hereditary,  is 

E roved  by  the  family  names  of  Darwin, 
[erschel,  and  others,  as  well  is  by  a  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  Cambridge  Triposes,  in 
which  fathers  and  sons — and  sometimes 
two  brothers — are  found  to  have  taken 
identically  the  same  degree.  If  instinct 
can  be  proved  occasionally  to  modify  its 
actions  in  obedience  to  circumstances, 
what  have  we,  then,  but  individual  intel¬ 
ligence  brought  to  bear  upon  hereditary 
intelligence  ? 

The  most  recent  treatise  on  this  inter¬ 
esting  subject  is  “  L’Intelligence  des  Ani- 
maux,”*  full  both  of  anecdotes  and  in¬ 
ferences,  and  illustrated  by  fifty-eight 
clever  wood-cuts,  given  to  the  w’orld  by 
M.  Ernest  Menault.  That  gentleman 
agrees  with  Reaumur,  Lafontaine,  and  a 
goodly  host  of  writers,  in  attributing  in¬ 
telligence  to  animals ;  and  he  holds  with 
Gall,  Spurzheim,  and  Combe,  that  there 
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is  an  intimate  connection  between  the 
organization  and  the  intellectual  faculties. 

Old  animals  are  more  cunning  than 
youn^  ones.  A  bird’s  first  nest  is  often 
injudiciously  placed,  and  badly  made. 
Little  by  little  the  work  improves,  and 
the  feathered  artist  attains  his  ideal. 
By  the  exercise  of  memory  combined 
with  reflection,  the  creature  modifies  its 
faculties,  and  therefore  is,  within  limits, 
most  certainly  perfectible.  Our  author 
fairly  makes  out  his  case  by  illustrative 
instances. 

The  bird  of  prey  teaches  its  young 
ones  to  launch  into  air,  to  glide,  to 
hover,  and  to  measure  the  distance  at 
which  a  victim  is  to  be  struck.  Young 
swallows,  who  have  never  effected  a 
migration,  are  trained  by  repeated  evolu¬ 
tions  performed  in  troops.  After  a  suffi¬ 
cient  number  of  trial  trips,  the  united 
army  takes  its  departure  under  the 
guidance  of  experienced  leaders.  The 
wolf,  in  spite  of  his  keen  appetite  for 
flesh,  requires  a  long  apprenticeship  to 
become  a  skilful  hunter. 

M.  Menault  begins  his  book  with  the 
clever  manojuvres  of  ants  and  bees, 
which  are  too  notorious  as  facts  to  be 
dwelt  on  here:  he  records  the  teach¬ 
ability  of  fleas — known  also.  The  acme 
of  insect  acuteness  is  attained  by  the 
bug;  he  is  a  sharp  customer.  Valmont 
de  Bomare  tells  a  tale  of  one  who,  not 
being  able  to  reach  his  man  in  any  other 
way,  climbed  up  the  wall,  crawled  along 
the  ceiling  to  the  spot  exactly  vertical  to 
the  patient’s  nose,  and  then  trusting  to 
the  force  of  gravity,  let  go  his  hold, 
dropping  precisely  on  the  juicy  tissue  he 
wished  to  tap.  Was  that  particular 
cimex  an  idiot,  or  was  he  not  ? 

The  present  writer  can  confirm  the 
anecdote,  having  himself  experienced  the 
same  mode  of  attack  by  the  same  assail¬ 
ant  ;  apropos  to  whom  he  remarks  that 
a  man  may  become  acquainted  with 
strange  bedfellows  without  being  intro¬ 
duced  to  them  by  misfortune.  Once, 
after  a  restless  night  in.  Paris,  he  dis¬ 
covered  between  the  sheets  a  phenomenal 
insect.  So  stout  and  shining  a  specimen 
is  rarely  seen.  What  would  others  have 
done  in  such  a  case  ?  Destroy  it  in¬ 
stantly  ?  He  ‘did  nothing  of  the  kind. 
Remembering  Uncle  Toby’s  treatment 
of  the  bluebottle  fly,  “  Thou  hast  bitten 
me  to  thy  heart’s  content,”  he  said. 
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“  survive  to  bite  nay  successors  here.  Men 
patiently  bear  tlie  stings  that  others  feel. 
Thou  art  so  fine  and  fair,  ’tis  a  pity  to 
kill  thee.  The  world  is  wide  enough  for 
thee  and  me ;  and  may  the  next  occupant 
of  this  luxurious  bed  treat  thee  with 
equal  magnanimity !  ” 

In  M.  Menault’s  sketch  of  carnivorous 
animals,  he  makes  no  mention  of  the 
feline  races;  but  whoever  has  been 
thrown  much  in  the  way  of  cats,  must 
have  observed  in  them  the  perfection  of 
selfishness  carried  out  and  concealed 
with  considerable  art.  We  had  a  cat, 
called  Wissey,  as  full  of  wilful  ways  as 
an  egg  is  full  of  meat,  who  died  of  her 
conhnement  at  the  age  of  thirteen.  It 
had  long  been  time  for  her  to  give  up 
babies ;  but  have  them  she  would,  in 
spite  of  our  advice.  It  was  impossible 
to  make  her  keep  indoors  at  night.  As 
a  punishment  she  was  sometimes  turned 
out  of  the  house  when  it  suited  her  con¬ 
venience  to  remain  within.  In  that  case 
she  often  did  get  in,  frightening  us  at 
first  by  the  way  in  which  she  managed 
it.  Our  womankind  heard  attempts  at 
the  garden  doors  (two),  as  if  a  thief  were 
trying  to  efiect  his  entrance.  It  was 
Mrs.  Wissey  jumping  up  at  the  latch, 
which  she  endeavored  to  lift  with  a 
stroke  of  her  paw  ;  and  if  the  door  was 
not  barred  inside,  she  often  succeeded  in 
opening  it.  Then,  hiding  till  we  went 
to  bed,  she  had  the  run  of  the  house  all 
to  herself. 

On  one  occjision  she  was  smitten  with 
a  sudden  affection  for  our  servant,  while 
he  was  busy  plucking  pigeons  for  a 
pie.  With  her  tail  stuck  up  as  stiff  as 
a  poker,  she  rubbed  herself  against  his 
legs.  She  sang  him  the  sweetest  of 
songs  without  words,  in  the  feline  key 
of  Purr  sharp,  major.  She  amused  him 
with  a  variety  of  impromptu  tricks ;  and 
as  soon  as  he  was  off  his  guard,  and  his 
attention  diverted  from  the  task  in  hand, 
she  seized  a  pigeon  ready  plucked,  bolt 
ed  with  it  through  a  hornbeam  hedge, 
and  enjoyed  it  at  leisure  in  our  neigh¬ 
bor’s  garden. 

Paying  us  the  compliment  of  believing 
our  intellect  equal  to  her  own,  she  never 
attempted  to  repeat  the  trick,  but  when 
she  felt  inclined  to  steal,  set  about  it  in 
a  less  barefaced  manner.  Many  of  her 
thefts  were  committed,  not  for  the  grat¬ 
ification  of  her  own  appetite — she  was 


too  well  fed  to  need  that — but  to  regale 
a^vagabond  Tom,  whom  she  would  plain¬ 
tively  summon,  and  then  present  with  a 
delicate  sweet-bread  or  any  other  ill- 
gotten  tid-bit. 

Another  cat  has  fastened  herself  in¬ 
side  a  garden  kiosk.  She  had  one  kitten 
left  her  out  of  a  litter,  while  those  of  a 
sister  cat  were  all  destroyed.  The 
kittenless  cat  tried  to  steal  her  rival’s 
kitten,  and  several  severe  fights  were 
the  consequence.  As  the  kidnapper 
still  continued  to  prowl  about,  the  anx¬ 
ious  mother  (the  door  being  merely 
shut)  jumped  at  the  inside  bolt  and 
pushed  it  into  the  staple.  The  door  be¬ 
ing  latticed  on  the  upper  half,  we  were 
able  to  open  it  from  the  outside  by 
means  of  a  crook,  without  having  to  wait 
for  pussy’s  unbolting  it. 

The  ass  is  one  of  M.  Menault’s  favor¬ 
ites  :  he  won’t  hear  of  a  word  against 
him.  The  ass  is  not  a  slovenly  water- 
carrier,  nor  a  coarse  peasant,  nor  a 
blockhead,  nor  a  low-minded  creature. 
On  the  contrary,  he  is  excessively  neat 
in  his  person,  and  grumbles  at  his 
master’s  not  grooming  him  better.  See 
how  he  rolls  himself  upon  the  grass; 
note  the  care  he  takes  to  avoid  wetting 
his  feet;  and,  in  spite  of  his  shaggy 
coat,  you  never  find  him  troubled  with 
vermin. 

The  ass  is  intelligent;  here  is  the 
proof.  A  Chartres  ass  often  went  to 
the  Chateau  de  Guerville,  whose  oc¬ 
cupants  were  musical  people.  The  lady 
of  the  house  had  a  splendid  voice.  As 
soon  as  she  began  to  sing,  the  ass  went 
close  to  the  windows  to  listen.  One 
day,  when  she  was  practising  a  bravura 
alone,  her  performance  so  delighted  him 
that  he  walked  up  the  steps,  crossed 
the  entrance  hall,  and  stole  into  the 
drawing-room  uuperceived.  In  the 
midst  of  a  brillant  passage  he  expressed 
his  approval  by  braying  with  all  his 
might  and  main. 

Erasmus,  therefore,  was  wrong  in 
saying  that  the  cruciferous  animal  has 
small  taste  for  music :  although  he  ad¬ 
mits,  as  an  extenuating  circumstance, 
that  his  skin  is  excellent  for  kettle-drums, 
and  that  his  tibias  make  the  best  of 
clarionets. 

The  excellence  of  the  donkey’s  mem- 
mory  is  proved  by  an  anecdote,  of  Eng¬ 
lish  origm.  In  March,  1816,  a  donkey. 
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the  property  of  Captain  Dnndas,  was  put 
on  board  the  frigate  “  Ister,”  at  Gib¬ 
raltar,  to  be  taken  to  Malta.  The 
vessel,  when  off  Cape  Gata,  grounded  on 
a  sandbank,  not  far  from  the  shore.  A 
part  of  the  cargo  was  discharged.  To 
give  the  donkey  a  chance  of  his  life,  he 
was  gently  dropped  into  the  sea  to  sink 
or  swim. 

Some  days  afterward,  when  the  gates 
of  Gibraltar  were  opened  in  the  morn¬ 
ing’,  in  walked  the  donkey,  proceeding 
straight  to  the  stable  of  a  Mr.  Weeks, 
where  he  had  previously  lodged.  That 
gentleman  imagined  that,  for  some 
reason  or  another,  the  donkey  had  not 
been  put  on  board  the  “  Ister.”  When 
the  vessel  returned  the  mystery  was  ex¬ 
plained.  Not  only  had  the  donkey 
(Valiant  byname)  swum  to  shore,  but 
without  guide,  compass,  or  travelling 
map,  had  found  his  way  from  Cape  Gata 
to  Gibraltar,  a  distance  of  more  than 
two  hundred  miles,  which  he  had  never 
traversed  before,  through  a  hilly  country 
cut  up  by  watercourses.  The  short 
time  in  which  he  performed  the  journey 
proved  that  ho  must  have  taken  the 
direct  road,  keeping  to  it,  without  ever 
going  out  of  his  way. 

Notwithstanding  which,  we  hold  that 
for  egotism  persevered  in  with  dogged 
and  yet  reasoning  obstinacy,  there  is 
no  more  striking  example  than  the  don¬ 
key.  Human  w^aywardness  is  nothing 
to  it.  And  animals  have  human  faults 
of  character,  although  they  have  not 
every  human  virtue.  Even  in  fish,  the 
brain  has  no  organ  which  has  not  its 
honiologue  in  the  brain  of  superior  an¬ 
imals.  Benevolent  but  mistaken  at¬ 
tempts  have  been  make  to  raise  the 
donkey  in  public  esteem.  Labor  in  vain  ; 
washing  blackamoors  white.  If  the 
donkey  had  the  horse’s  good  qualities, 
he  would  be,  in  fact,  a  little  horse.  But 
as  there  will  always  be  poor  in  the 
land,  so  will  donkeys  ever  exist  as 
such. 

The  donkey  can  no  more  be  persuaded 
to  do  what  he  doesn’t  choose  by  kindness 
than  he  can  by  blows.  Ill-usage  and 
good-usage  are  equally  thrown  away 
upon  him.  He  affects  stupidity  to  in¬ 
dulge  his  laziness,  as  monkeys  are  said  to 
pretend  ignorance  of  human  speech  to 
avoid  being  set  to  work.  Why  does  he 
behave  worse  in  a  gaping  village,  or  a 
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crowded  street,  or  a  busy  market-place, 
where  people  are  looking  on,  than  he 
does  on  a  solitary  road,  except  to  annoy 
you  by  shame  at  his  conduct  ?  He  selects 
a  thorny  bush  in  preference  to  a  thorn¬ 
less  one,  into  which  to  rush,  to  dislodge 
his  rider.  He  knows  the  height  of  a 
branch  that  will  hit  your  head;  he  is 
aware  that  a  wall  will  grate  your  leg ; 
and  when  he  intends  to  give  you  a  fall, 
he  selects  the  sharpest  heap  of  stones 
or  the  filthiest  puddle  in  which  to  deposit 
you. 

A  gentleman  fond  of  hunting  gave  his 
boy  a  donkey  to  begin  with.  The  don¬ 
key  disliked  caiTying  the  boy,  and  the 
boy  was  afraid  of  riding  the  donkey. 
One  day,  on  his  refusing  to  mount  the 
brute,  the  father  had  the  sou  tied  on  its 
back.  At  which  the  beast  threw  him¬ 
self  on  the  ground,  and  rolling,  crushed 
the  child  before  the  parent’s  face.  It  was  j 
a  horribly  vicious  and  wicked  action,  buw^ 
also  an  intelligent  mode  of  avoidin^§ 
further  trouble  quite  consistent  wit^^ 
donkey  character.  ^ 

Creatures  rejoicing  in  a  backbon^^ 
take  higher  rank  than  those  that  hav(^ 
none;  nevertheless,  many^  articulate  irfc^ 
sects  display  greater  abilities  than  maii^ 
of  their  vertebrate  superiors.  For  in-  : 
stance,  when  you  look  a  fish  full  in 
the  face,  “  What  a  stupid  creature  !  ” 
you  exclaim  ;  “  What  glassy  eyes,  void 
of  all  speculation,  like  a  dotard’s,  under 
incipient  softening  of  the  brain.” 

Certain  fishes — eels,  for  example — 
cross  the  world’s  stage  under  a  feminine 
disguise.  You  may  know  them  by 
their  serpentine  length  and  slimness. 
They  live  mostly  in  dirty  mud,  making 
frequent  changes  of  residence,  depen¬ 
dent  on  the  scarcity  or  abundance  of 
prey.  They  are  not  particular  in  their 
choice  of  watering-places.  Being  very 
voracious,  all  is  fish  that  comes  to  their 
net.  Their  movements  are  graceful, 
their  integuments  smooth  and  silky. 
They  exhibit  singular  turnings  and 
windings  of  an  elegance  peculiar  to 
themselves.  In  unsettled  weather  they 
are  restless,  excited,  fussy.  A  thunder¬ 
storm  sours  their  temper  and  upsets  their 
nerves. 

Still,  you  must  not  always  be  led  by 
appearances,  nor  jump  from  particulars 
to  generals.  There  are  fishes  capable  of  ’ 
rising  above  their  station  and  nqpunting  . 
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to  a  higher  sphere.  The  fathers  of  the 
Church  compared  the  human  soul  to  a 
flying-fish.  “If  it  desires  to  soar  and 
hover  above  the  waves  of  material  ex¬ 
istence,  it  must  plunge  from  time  to 
time  in  the  ocean  of  the  infinite — in  the 
contemplation  of  God — if  only  fo  moisten 
and  refresh  its  wings.” 

Other  fishes,  such  as  the  salmon,  in¬ 
habit  fresh  and  saline  waters  alternately. 
They  are  great  folk,  who  have  their 
winter  retreat  and  their  summer  resi¬ 
dence,  their  Mediterranean  chateau  and 
their  Highland  castle.  The  salmon 
aristocratically  passes  his  spring  and 
summer  in  the  river,  his  autumn  and 
winter  in  the  sea.  Others,  again,  belie 
the  charge  of  egotism.  When  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  their  offspring  is  in  question,  they 
are  capable  of  labors  and  sacrifices  all 
the  more  praiseworthy  because  they  are 
disinterested.  With  birds  and  quadru¬ 
peds,  parental  cares  are  recompensed  by 
the  delights  of  parental  love.  They  be¬ 
hold,  they  caress,  they  fondle  their 
young,  and  are  caressed  and  fondled  in 
return.  But  fishes,  like  the  majority  of 
insects,  devote  themselves  to  the  welfare 
of  a  progeny  whom  they  are  never  to 
know.  This  afifection,  not  for  individu¬ 
als  but  for  the  race,  not  for  the  chil¬ 
dren  but  for  their  posterity,  is  so 
potent  with  fish,  that  it  impels  them, 
at  least  once  a  year,  to  change  their 
habits,  their  haunts,  and  their  mode  of 
life. 

Water  is  the  domain  of  fishes,  as  air 
is  that  of  birds  and  winged  insects. 
From  water  are  derived  the  soft  organi¬ 
zation,  the  mucous  texture,  the  gliding 
flexibility,  and  the  continual  movement 
which  are  their  characteristics.  Their 
brain,  less  dense,  is  less  energetic  than 
that  of  land  animals.  The  flnccidity  of 
their  flesh  reacts  on  their  sensibility  and 
their  intellectual  manifestations.  But  if 
their  mental  powers  are  loss  developed, 
their  term  of  existence  is  more  extend¬ 
ed.  They  gain  in  longevity  what  they 
lose  in  warmth  of  temperament.  “Short 
and  sweet  ”  is  never  their  motto  of  life. 
They  are  excellent  examples  of  the  util¬ 
ity  of  baths  as  a  means  of  attaining 
length  of  days.  They  prove  that  death, 
with  vertebrate  animals,  is  hastened  by 
fast  living,  by  the  rapid  condensation  of 
life.  Fishes,  on  the  other  hand,  solidify 
slowly their  ossification  is  slug^sh  in 


its  progress.  They  are  always  cartila¬ 
ginous,  more  or  less;  that  is,  always 
young.  They  do  not,  like  ourselves, 
prematurely  attain  tlie  rigidity  of  mind 
and  body,  the  hardness  of  heart  and 
feeling,  which  make  us  good  for  nothing 
but  to  return  to  earth,  to  feed  vegetables 
convertible  into  flesh  good  to  eat. 

Fish  may  be  considered  the  birds  of 
the  sea,  and  birds  the  fish  of  the  atmo¬ 
sphere;  the  wings  of  the  one  are  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  fins  of  the  other,  the  feath¬ 
ers  by  tbe  scales.  If  there  are  water- 
fow’l,  there  are  also  aerial  or  flying-fish. 
If  birds  are  full  of  air  to  render  them 
lighter,  most  fish  are  furnished  with  an 
air-bladder.  The  fish  flies  in  water  as 
the  bird  swims  in  air.  Winds  baffle  the 
flight  of  weak-winged  birds,  and  marine 
currents  impede  the  j)rogress  of  the  fee¬ 
ble-finned  fish ;  while  robuster  species 
boldly  brave  both  oceanic  gales  and  at¬ 
mospheric  currents.  As  there  are  birds 
which  cannot  fly,  so  are  there  fish  which 
hardly  swim.  The  migrations  of  fishes 
from  the  great  de[)ths  and  back  again 
are  not  less  regular  and  astonishing  than 
those  performed  by  the  swallow  and  the 
crane. 

The  olfactory  nerves  in  fish  are  highly 
developed.  Mr.  Jesse’s  experiments  with 
jierfumed  food  have  proved  the  acute¬ 
ness  of  their  sense  of  smell.  But  who 
knows  if  their  limited  intelligence  be  not 
conseqiient  on  the  dulness  of  their  taste 
and  touch  ?  What  can  you  expect  of 
creatures  who  know'  nothing  of  savors? 
Fishes,  in  fact,  do  not  eat;  they  only 
swallow.  It  requires  talent,  say  gas¬ 
tronomes,  to  understand  the  art  of  eat¬ 
ing.  Their  deficient  tact  is  no  great  loss 
to  them.  They  get  their  living  without 
much  diplomacy,  having  only  to  drift 
down  the  stream  of  existence.  Their 
want  of  sensibility  eannot  be  denied; 
never  has  a  fish  been  seen  to  shed  a  tear. 

There  is  no  creature,  however  stupid, 
which  does  not  modify  its  habits  according 
to  circumstances.  The  finny  tribes  are 
spflpially  intelligent  in  selecting  their 
diet  according  to  t  he  season  of  the  year. 
The  most  tempting  fly  olfered  to  a  fish 
when  out  of  season  will  fail  to  excite  its 
appetite,  and  a  bait  which  is  effectual  at 
one  time  of  the  day  will  have  lost  all  its 
attractions  a  few  hours  later.  Are  tur¬ 
bots  and  soles  devoid  of  intelligence, 
when  they  use  their  tails  as  a  shovel, 
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and  cover  themselves  with  sand,  all  ex¬ 
cept  their  eyes  and  mouth?  Are  eels 
stupid  when  they  leave  the  whaler  on 
dewy  nights,  and  prowl  about  the  mead¬ 
ows  in  Search  of  worms  ? 
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Political  events  on  the  Continent 
have  of  late  been  unusually  fruitful  in 
hopes  and  disappointments.  It  really 
seemed  at  the  beginning  of  last  mouth 
that  the  tendency  to  general  peace  and 
reconciliation  which  the  advent  of 
Christmas  is  supposed  to  create  in  the 
ordinary  relations  of  life,  was  at  last  also 
making  itself  felt  in  the  treacherous  and 
stormy  atmosphere  of  foreign  politics. 
Stocks  rose  on  all  the  exchanges,  troops 
were  sent  home  on  furlough,  and  Paris 
and  Berlin  correspondents  declared  that 
peace  was  certain.  This  pleasant  belief, 
however,  was  soon  rudely  shaken  by  the 
news  of  a  ruptui-e  between  Turkey  and 
Greece.  Apprehensions  of  a  general 
war  ag.ain  depressed  journalists  and 
financiers,  and  the  sanguine  speculators 
of  three  weeks  ago  have  become  the 
despondent  prophets  of  to-day.  But 
such  signs  of  the  times  are  hardly  to  be 
trusted.*  It  is  impossible  to  gather  any 
accurate  impressions  of  the  European 
situation  from  newspaper  telegrams, 
M’hich  are  often  only  formidable  by 
reason  of  their  unintelligibility,  or  from 
those  senseless  panics  which  now  peri¬ 
odically  agitate  the  money-market.  Let 
us  endeavor,  by  a  careful  survev  of  the 
elements  of  disturbance  now  existing  in 
Europe,  and  the  checks  upon  them,  to 
form  an  independent  opinion  on  the 
subject. 

It  seems  to  be  generally  supposed  that 
war  has  been  prevented  by  the  Spanish 
revolution.  But  could  France  have  made 
war  if  the  revolution  had  not  occurred  ? 
We  showed  in  the  last  Number  of  this 
Magazine  (“The  Rhine  Frontier”)  the 
tremendous  difficulties  of  a  campaign  on 
the  Rhine  conducted  by  France  alone — 
difficulties  which  make  a  duel  between 
France  and  Prussia  almost  an  impossi¬ 
bility.  Even  if  Napoleon  had  been  sure 
of  the  alliance  of  Spain — of  which  there 
is  no  evidence — it  could  scarcely  have 
enabled  him  to  face  these  difficulties,  for 
a  Spai.Ish  contingent  would  in  no  case  be 


of  much  use  for  a  war  in  Germany.  The 
Spanish  troops,  it  is  said,  were  to  have 
taken  the  place  of  the  French  in  the 
Roman  States.  This  would,  no  doubt, 
have  added  a  few  thousands  to  the 
French  army  ;  but  what  a  temptation  it 
would  have  been  to  Italy  to  make  one 
more  attempt  to  complete  her  unity ! 
And  if  the  Italians  won  a  victory  over 
the  Spaniards  on  Papal  territory,  as  they 
probably  would,  with  the  superiority 
given  them  by  greater  numbers  and  a 
patriotic  cause  to  fight  for,  could  France 
have  left  her  new  allies  and  the  Holy 
Father  undefended  ?  The  same  objec¬ 
tions  would,  of  course,  apply  to  Spanish 
support  under  the  new  revolutionary 
government,  sujmosing — as  was  seri¬ 
ously  believed  in  Paris  a  few  w’eeks  ago 
— that  it  were  really  disposed,  notwith¬ 
standing  all  iutermal  difficulties,  to 
plunge  into  a  European  war. 

Fortunately  for  the  interests  of  peace, 
the  list  of  available  alliances  is  just  now 
very  small.  That  of  Italy,  if  it  were 
worth  having,  Napoleon  could  at  any 
time  have  for  the  asking,  if  he  would  , 
withdraw  his  protection  from  the  Pope. 
But  in  such  a  case  Italy  would  have  too 
much  to  do  at  home  to  give  any  effectual 
assistance  abroad ;  and  the  alienation  of 
the  clerical  party  in  France  would  be  a 
heavy  price  to  pay  for  an  uncertain  ally 
in  a  war  which  would  tax  to  the  utmost 
the  united  energies  of  the  French  peo¬ 
ple.  After  the  brilliant,  but  too  brief 
leadership  of  Cavour,  Italy  has  again 
become  what  she  was  in  the  time  of 
Dante :  “  Nave  senza  nochier  ed  in  gran 
tempesta.”  Her  chief  statesmen  are 
either  honest  conservative  mediocrities, 
like  Menabrea,  impracticable  radicals, 
like  Crispi  and  Mordini,  or  clever 
intriguers,  like  Ratazzi.  The  ship  is 
strong  enough,  no  doubt,  to  weather  the 
storms  which  will  probably  for  many 
ears  to  come  still  impede  her  progress ; 
ut  it  is  to  be  feared  that  there  is  no 
one  on  board  cajiable  of  directing  her 
skilfully  and  speedily  through  the  dan¬ 
gers  which  beset  her. 

The  persistent  repetition  in  the 
French  press  of  the  rumors  of  an 
offensive  and  defensive  alliance  with 
Belgium  and  Holland  rather  shows  what 
F'rance  desires  than  what  it  is  in  her 
power  to  accomplish.  Among  the  Dutch 
there  is  undoubtedly  a  very  prevalent 
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impression  that  Germany  has  aggressive 
designs  on  their  country ;  and  it  must 
be  confessed  that  their  fears  are  not 
entirely  without  foundation.  Since  the 
days  of  the  “  great  Elector,”  the  founder 
of  Prussia’s  greatness,  Holland  and 
Prussia  have  been  constantly  at  issue, 
in  consequence  of  the  attempts  .of  the 
Prussian  rulers  to  establish  a  fleet ;  and 
the  identification  of  the  policy  of  Prussia 
with  that  of  Germany,  which  may  be 
said  to  date  from  the  great  national 
revival  of  1848,  niade  these  attempts 
still  more  alarming,  for  the  natural  har¬ 
bor  of  a  German  fleet  would  obviously 
be  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rhine.  It  is 
said  that  when  Count  Bismarck  was 
ambassador  at  Frankfort,  he  openly  de¬ 
clared  that  Prussia  wanted  a  sea-board, 
and  that  this  ought  to  consist  of  the 
coasts  of  Holland,  North-Western  Ger¬ 
many,  and  Jutland.  This  theory  has 
since  enjoyed  a  certain  popularity  in 
Germany,  and  it  had  beyond  question  a 
good  deal  to  do  with  the  national  move¬ 
ment  for  Schleswig-Holstein.  Now  that 
the  German  flag  waves  at  Bremen,  Ham¬ 
burg,  and  Kiel,  say  the  Dutch,  might 
not  another  great  war  carry  it  to  Rotter¬ 
dam  and  Antwerp,  and  thus  complete 
the  programme  of  the  aspiring  Prussian 
Minister  ?  Moreover,  Holland  has  always 
been  more  or  less  the  enemy  of  Prussia, 
and  her  complicity  with  Napoleon  in 
the  Luxemburg  affair  excited  a  hostility 
in  Germany  which  is  still  fresh.  Nor 
could  she  be  capable  of  resisting  for  a 
moment  the  attack  of  her  big  German 
neighbor.  Holland  has  already  been 
twice  occupied  by  Prussian  troops — in 
1V87  and  1813 — and  it  is  very  doubtful 
whether  she  would  again  be  patriotic 
enough  to  protect  herself  by  an  inun¬ 
dation,  as  when  she  was  threatened  with 
invasion  by  Louis  XIV.  From  France, 
on  the  Other  hand,  she  has  little  to  fear, 
and  much  perhaps  to  gain.  If  Napoleon 
had  his  own  way  in  a  war  with  Prussia, 
he  would  probably  try  to  annex  the 
Walloon  provinces  of  Belgium,  in  which 
case  the  Flemish  provinces  would  fall 
naturally  to  Holland,  both  as  a  reward 
to  an  ally,  and  a  homage  to  that  principle 
of  nationality  which  has.  always  been 
the  stalking-horse  of  French  Imperial¬ 
ism.  There  is,  therefore,  much  to  at¬ 
tract  Holland  to  France ;  while,  from 
a  strategical  point  of  view,  it  is  of  the 
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highest  importance  that  France  should 
cultivate  the  friendship  of  Holland. 

At  least  as  valuable  to  France,  how¬ 
ever,  as  the  alliance  of  Holland,  would 
be  that  of  Belgium.  We  may  be  pretty 
sure  that  if  war  breaks  out,  neither  of 
the  antagonists  would  be  very  scrupulous 
about  respecting  the  neutrality  of  this 
country,  which  seems  to  have  been  made 
expressly  by  nature  for  a  battle-field. 
The  Luxemburg  affair,  in  which  the  farce 
of  neutralization  was  gone  through 
merely  for  the  sake  of  appeasing  the  sus¬ 
ceptibilities  of  France,  clearly  showed 
that  political  treaties  are  now-a-days 
regarded  as  binding  only  so  long  as  it 
does  not  suit  one  of  the  contracting  par¬ 
ties  to  break  them.  It  may  be  doubted 
whether  even  the  great  diplomatic  abili¬ 
ties  of  Leopold  I.,  if  ho  were  still  living, 
would  be  a  sufficient  safeguard  for  Bel¬ 
gian  neuti-ality  in  a  European  crisis ;  and 
his  successor  is  admittedly  quite  incapa¬ 
ble  of  coping  with  any  serious  political 
difficulty  either  at  home  or  abroad.  This 
the  Belgians  themselves  feel  and  say, 
and  the  violent  antagonisms  of  race  and 
religion  in  their  country  make  the  dan¬ 
gers  of  their  position  still  greater. 
Doubtless,  as  a  nation,  they  desire  to 
remain  independent ;  but  the  French 
party  in  the  south,  and  the  German 
party  in  the  Flemish  provinces,  form 
elements  of  disintegration  which  might 
be  used  with  fatal  effect  in  the  midst  of 
the  convulsions  of  a  great  war.  On  the 
whole,  if  no  other  course  were  open  to 
them,  they  would  rather  be  annexed  to 
France  than  to  Germany,  but  either 
alternative  would  be  disagreeable ;  and 
it  will  certainly  not  be  their  interest  to 
court  political  extinction  by  allying 
themselves  with  Napoleon. 

But  even  sup^tosing  that  France  had 
both  Belgium  and  Holland  on  her  side, 
those  Powers,  however  valuable  for 
defence,  would  be  useless  for  attack. 
Much  has  been  said  of  late  about  an 
alliance  with  Austria,  and  there  are 
people  even  now  in  Paris  who  maintain 
that  such  an  alliance  has  actually  been 
concluded.  Without  professing  to  have 
any  special  information  on  this  subject, 
it  will  be  useful  to  examine  whether 
the  general  tendency  and  requirements 
of  contemporary  Austrian  politics  furnish 
any  grounds  for  such  a  report.  There 
is  one  fact  about  Austria  which  those 
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who  speculate  about  her  foreign  policy 
do  not  take  sufficiently  into  account — 
namely,  that,  with  the  exception  of 
Turkey,  no  state  in  Europe  is  so  beset 
with  difficulties  of  every  kind.  The 
charming  picture  drawn  by  Count  Beust 
in  his  last  lied  Book,  of  an  Austria 
united  at  home,  influential  abroad,  and 
strong  enough  to  crush  her  enemies  both 
within  and  without,  rather  represents 
her  as  her  friends  would  wish  her  to  be 
than  as  she  really  is.  A  less  partial 
pen  would  show  the  majority  of  her 
people  so  discontented  as  to  be  almost 
rebellious,  her  policy  abroad  viewed  with 
distrust  and  suspicion,  and  her  treasury 
well-nigh  exhausted  by  the  results  of 
past  mismanagement  and  the  expenses  of 
the  new  military  organization.  Such  a 
position,  it  might  be  said,  must  in  the  end 
drive  this  clever,  scneming  Minister — 
whom  a  Frenchman  once  wittily  charac- 
tciized  as  '■'•non  seulernent  un  homme 
d^Hat,  niaisnn  homme  dans  tons  les  Hats'’' 
— to  seek  a  diversion  from  his  troubles 
in  a  great  war.  An  alliance  oftered  under 
such  circumstances  could  in  no  case  be 
worth  much ;  but  it  is  hardly  credible 
that  with  all  l)is  fondness  for  intriguing, 
Count  Beust  should  commit  himself  to 
a  policy  so  utterly  irreconcilable  with 
that  he  has  hitherto  pursued.  The  one 
great  object  he  has  had  in  view  ever 
since  he  was  called  to  the  direction  of 
affairs  at  the  Burg,  is  to  attract  the 
Germans  to  Austria  by  making  their 
countrymen  in  the  Empire  the  leaders 
of  a  free  constitutional  state.  He  wishes, 
it  is  true,  to  undo  the  work  of  Sadowa, 
but  only  by  playing  off  the  liberal  govern¬ 
ment  of  Vienna  against  the  military 
despotism  of  Berlin  ;  and  to  join  France 
in  an  attack  on  Germany  would  be  simply 
to  give  the  deathblow  to  his  plans,  for 
it  would  at  once  put  an  end  to  all  sym¬ 
pathy  for  Austria  in  the  Fatherland. 
Granting,  however,  that  he  is  blind 
enough  to  believe  it  possible  to  restore 
the  state  of  things  which  existed  before 
1866  by  another  war,  neither  the  German 
majority  in  the  Reichsrath — who  are 
already  more  German  than  Austrian — 
nor  the  Hungarians — who  owe  their 
present  power  and  almost  totifl  indepen¬ 
dence  to  the  events  of  that  year — would 
permit  him  to  attempt  it. 

Whatever  may  be  the  truth,  therefore, 
of  the  report  of  a  Franco-Austrian 


alliance,  we  may  be  pretty  certain  that 
it  would  produce  no  practical  result. 
The  only  other  power  which  could  be 
of  any  assistance  to  France  against 
Prussia  is  Russia ;  and  here  we  tread  on 
very  uncertain  ground,  for  all  depends 
on  the  will  of  one  man,  or  rather  on  the 
influence  which  at  any  given  moment 
may  predominate  over  bis  weak  and  in¬ 
constant  spirit.  Fortunately,  Alexander 
II.  dislikes  war  because  he  is  one  of  the 
most  timid  as  well  as  the  most  irresolute 
of  monarchs.  He  could  sanction  without 
flinching  horrible  cruelties  in  Poland, 
but  his  way  of  pursuing  the  traditional 
policy  of  the  Czars  in  Turkey  is  by 
underhand  agitation  and  small  diplo¬ 
matic  intrigues  at  the  trumpery  courts  of 
Bucharest  and  Belgrade.  In  Germany, 
too,  though  he  held  aloof  during  the 
last  war,  he  thinks  to  stem  the  rising 
tide  of  unity  by  his  family  influence 
among  the  petty  sovereigns ;  and  it  is 
more  than  probable  that,  having  missed 
the  opportunity  of  playing  a  great  part, 
as  he  might  have  done,  in  1866,  he  will 
not  embark  in  a  much  more  hazardous 
conflict  now.  This  disposition  is  en¬ 
couraged  by  the  policy  of  the  party — 
represented  by  M.  Milutin  in  the 
Cabinet,  and  M.  Kathoff  in  the  press — 
wtiich  ever  since  the  last  Polish  insurrec¬ 
tion  has  been  predominant  at  the  Russian 
Court.  All  the  efforts  of  this  powerful 
and  active  faction  are  noAV  directed  with 
an  almost  fanatical  ardor  to  their  favor¬ 
ite  object  of  crushing  out  all  differences 
of  nationality  and  religion  in  the  empire, 
and  reducing  the  motley  populations  of 
which  it  is  composed  to  one  dead  level 
of  Russianism.  While  the  Government 
is  so  busy  at  its  hopeless  task  of  turning 
Protestant  Germans  and  Catholic  Poles 
into  Russians  and  “  True  Believers,”  it 
can  have  but  little  time  or  energy  to 
spare  for  thoughts  of  a  foreign  war. 
Moreover,  the  army  is  as  yet  very  scantily 
provided  with  breech-loaders,  and  the 
ignorant  and  brutalized  Russian  soldier 
is  so  slow  to  learn  the  use  of  the  new 
weapon,  thatsome.of  the  Prussian  officers 
lately  employed  in  Russia  as  instructors 
of  musketry  have  been  known  to  give 
up  their  task  in  despair. 

But  though  we  may  reckon  with  some 
certainty  on  Russia’s  present  desire  to 
be  at  peace,  all  may  be  changed  both 
there  and  elsewhere  under  the  disturbing 
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influence  of  a  European  conflict.  In¬ 
deed,  once  the  flame  of  war  is  kindled 
in  Europe,  it  is  very  difficult  to  say 
where  it  would  stop.  Italy  would  cer¬ 
tainly  strike  another  blow  for  Rome ; 
the  Greeks  would  again  attenmt  to 
realize  their  “  great  idea ;  ”  and  Russia 
could  hardly  fail  to  profit  by  the 
universal  hubbub  in  gathering  the 
fruits  of  her  Panslavist  propaganda 
in  Turkey  and  Austria.  All  the 
plans  of  conquest  and  revolution  which 
were  laid  during  the  war  of  1866, 
and  were  suspended  by  its  abrupt  and 
unexpected  conclusion,  would  reappear 
in  a  more  mature,  and  therefore  more 
dangerous,  form.  The  Eastern  question 
especially,  that  bugbear  of  Western  di¬ 
plomacy,  which,  if  carefully  w’atched 
and  left  to  its  own  natural  develop¬ 
ment,  may  in  course  of  time  settle  itself, 
would  perhaps  be  arranged  in  a  manner 
fatal  to  the  independence  of  Europe,  by 
the  establishment  of  Russia,  or  one  of 
her  satellites,  at  Constantinople.  For, 
without  going  into  the  intricacies  of  this 
great  question,  for  which  we  have  no 
space  here,  it  is  above  all  important  to 
bear  in  mind  that  the  chief  dangers  of 
the  Turkish  empire  proceed,  not  from 
within,  but  from  without.  The  extraor¬ 
dinary  blunder — we  will  charitably  sup¬ 
pose  it  was  nothing  else — made  by  Lord 
Stanley  in  his  speech  at  Lynn,  when 
he  represented  the  late  disturbances  in 
Turkey  as  disputes  between  a  Govern¬ 
ment  .and  its  subjects  with  which  no 
foreign  state  has  a  right  to  interfere, 
shows  a  total  misconception  of  the  real 
state  of  things.  The  gieat  majority  of 
the  popul.ation  of  Turkey  proper  consists 
of  Bulgarians,  a  quiet,  homely,  agricul¬ 
tural  people,  almost  entirely  destitute  of 
political  feeling,  and  therefore  withoiit 
any  political  grievances,  desirous  of  re¬ 
maining  under  the  government  of  the 
Sultan,  and  only  asking  to  be  allowed 
to  manage  their  own  religious  .affairs — 
a  demand  which  has  now  been  granted. 
Of  the  remainder,  the  Greeks  of  the 
mainland  are  a  crafty,  grasping,  degen¬ 
erate  race,  who  think  only  of  enriching 
themselves  at  the  expense  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  ;  those  of  the  islands  are  not  numer¬ 
ous  enough  to  endanger  the  integrity 
of  the  empii-e ;  and  the  warlike  Alba¬ 
nians  are  as  much  attached  to  the  Sultan 
as  the  Turks.  With  the  reforms  now 
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being  gradually  introduced  in  her  Chris¬ 
tian  provinces,  Turkey  is  assured  of  a 
long  le.ase  of  existence,  if  she  is  only  left 
to  deal  with  her  own  people.  But 
if  Greece  on  the  one  side,  and  Russia 
on  the  other,  are  allowed  to  continue 
pouring  bands  of  revolutionists  into  her 
territory,  the  best  and  wisest  govern¬ 
ment  in  the  world  will  not  be  able  to 
save  her  from  destruction.  The  ener¬ 
getic  re  monstrances  of  Austria,  supported 
by  France,  England,  and  Prussia,  have 
now  succeeded,  to  a  certain  extent,  in 
removing  this  scandal  of  our  modern 
diplomacy.  The  weak  but  ambitious 
Hospodar  of  Roumania,  finding  himself 
snubbed  by  his  royal  relative  at  Berlin, 
lijis  replaced  his  adventurous  Minister 
Bratiano  by  a  man  of  more  conservative 
views ;  and  the  determined  step  just 
taken  by  Turkey  towaid  Greece  will,  it 
is  to  be  hoped,  bring  the  Government 
at  Athens  to  a  proper  sense  of  its  inter¬ 
national  duties.  So  long  as  the  guaran¬ 
teeing  pow'ers  sincerely  desire  peace, 
Turkey  will  be  as  secure  on  the  side  of 
Greece  as  she  is  on  th.at  of  Roumania.  ! 
But  peace  in  the  East  can  only  be  | 
secured  by  peace  on  the  Rhine.  A  | 

new  war  would  again  let  loose  all  the  i 

wild  ambitions  and  tortuous  intrigues 
which  seem  to  find  their  natural  home 
on  the  Lower  Danube. 

It  would  seem,  from  the  above  consid- 
er.ations,  that  even  if  a  war  with  Prussia 
were  the  last  card  Napoleon  could  play  | 
to  8.ave  his  dynasty,  the  risks  are  so  tre-  I 
mendous  that,  gambler  as  he  is,  he  would  I 
probably  not  dare  to  encounter  them.  | 
The  alternative  would  be  either  to  perish  ! 
grandly  in  the  midst  of  a  universal  con- 
flagr.ation,  or  be  ignobly  driven  from  the 
throne  by  a  popular  rising.  But  have 
matters  gone  so  far  in  France  as  to  give 
him  no  other  choice  ?  M.  About  pub¬ 
lished  an  interesting  though  slightly 
colored  account  the  other  day,  in  an 
Imperialist  paper,  of  the  present  state  of 
feeling  among  the  various  sections  of  the 
population,  and  we  have  been  given  the 
opportunity  of  supplying,  from  an  inde¬ 
pendent  source,  some  of  the  facts  he  has 
toned  down  or  left  unnotii^ed.  The 
strength  t)f  the  empire  h.as  alw'ays  lain 
in  the  support  of  the  agricultural  popu¬ 
lation  ;  and  this  class,  which  reads  lew 
newspapers  and  no  pamphlets,  is  as  much 
attached  to  the  dynasty  as  ever.  It  com- 
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plains  of  the  high  taxation,  and  is  by  no 
means  satisfied  with  the  new  military 
law :  but  it  not  only  has  no  thought 
of  overthrowing  the  Government,  but 
would  be  ready,  if  necessary,  to  defend 
it.  Among  the  ouvriers  there  is  no  such 
attachment  to  the  dynasty.  They  nei¬ 
ther  like  nor  dislike  it,  and  as  long  as 
the  Government  gives  them  plenty  of 
work  and  good  wages  they  will  leave  it 
alone.  What  will  happen  when  the  ruin¬ 
ous  constructions  which  have  made  Paris 
a  huge  quarry  are  completed,  is  a  ques¬ 
tion  which  justly  arouses  the  apprehen- 
tions  of  all  far-sighted  politicians;  but  at 
present  there  is  no  danger  to  be  feared 
from  that  quarter.  The  loudest  opposi- 
ion  has  hitherto  come  from  the  middle 
class,  which  is  the  only  one  that  really 
feels  the  want  of  a  free  political  life,  and 
feels  it  only  the  more  strongly  because 
it  has  now  been  thrust  into  the  back¬ 
ground  by  the  superior  numbers  of  the 
ouvriers  and  the  agricultural  population. 
“Le  suffrage  universel,”  says  an  able 
writer  in  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes, 
“est  toujours  ou  s6ditieux  ou  servile,” 
and  the  mass  of  intelligence  and  talent 
scattered  in  the  middle-class  of  France, 
being  too  liberal-minded  for  servility, 
and  too  weak  for  parliamentary  opposi¬ 
tion,  is  sometimes  driven  into  sedition 
by  its  intense  yearning  for  political  activ¬ 
ity.  But  such  manifestations,  harassing 
as  they  are  to  the  Emperor,  are  usually 
more  noisy  than  popular.  Their  fre¬ 
quency  shows  that  there  is  much  discon¬ 
tent;  but  the  discontent  is  confined 
within  too  narrow  a  sphere  to  portend 
any  immediate  danger  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment. 

That  Napoleon  would  recover  his  pop¬ 
ularity  by  a  successful  war  there  can  be 
little  doubt,  for  the  desire  among  the 
French  people,  taking  them  in  the  mass, 
for  a  victory  over  the  Prussians,  is  un¬ 
fortunately  stronger  than  that  for  liber¬ 
ty.  But  war  being  now  almost  out  of 
the  question,  would  he  not  find  it  his 
interest,  if  not  to  “  crown  the  edifice,” 
at  least  to  make  the  structure  more  solid 
and  complete?  Standing  alone  in  his 
old  age  at  the  head  of  discontented 
France,  broken  down  by  illness,  and 
deprived  by  death  of  the  faithful  com¬ 
panions  who  assisted  to  build  up  his 
throne,  would  it  not  be  well,  not  only 
for  his  country,  but  for  himself  and  his 


dynasty,  if  he  shared  the  responsibilities 
of  rule  with  some  of  the  brilliant  states¬ 
men  who  are  now  the  most  formidable 
opponents  of  his  Government,  but  who 
could  be  converted  by  a  truly  liberal 
policy  into  trusty  advisers  and  firm  sup¬ 
porters  ?  He  is  surely  strong  enough  in 
the  attachment  of  the  array  and  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  his  people  to  take  such  a  step 
without  danger ;  and  although  it  might 
to  a  certain  extent  diminish  his. power, 
it  would  do  more  to  consolidate  his  dy¬ 
nasty  than  even  a  successful  war.  The 
French  nation  will  always  appreciate  the 
advantages  of  liberty,  but  will  soon  for¬ 
get  the  transient  joys  of  military  glory.* 
What  the  Emperor  himself  thinks  on 
this  subject  his  reticence  will  permit  no 
one  to  know ;  probably  he  will  declare 
it  before  long  in  one  of  those  oracular 
utterances  with  which  he  is  accustomed 
to  surprise  the  world.  But  there  is 
every  reason  to  expect,  from  his  own 
practical  good  sense,  and  the  known 
opinions  of  those  who  have  most  influ¬ 
ence  over  him,  that  he  will  not  pro¬ 
nounce  for  war.  The  Empress’s  sympa¬ 
thies  are  now  entirely  absorbed  by  the 
misfortunes  of  Pius  IX.  and  Queen  Isa¬ 
bella;  and  M.  Rouher,  the  “Grand- 
Vizier,”  is  a  strong  advocate  of  peace. 
In  such  a  question  the  tendencies  of  the 
Foreign  Minister,  too,  would  naturally 
have  some  weight.  M.  de  Lavalette, 
who  has  just  been  appointed  to  that 
post,  represents,  together  with  M.  Bene- 
detti,  the  French  ambassador  at  Berlin, 
the  views  of  that  party  among  French 
politicians  which  sees  in  the  unification 
of  Germany  no  injury  or  danger  to  the 
interests  of  France.  When  the  plans  of 
Napoleon  with  regard  to  the  distribution 
of  power  in  Germany  had  failed  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  unexpected  issue  of  the 
war  of  1866,  it  was  M.  de  Lavalette  who 
was  selected,  as  the  successor  of  M. 
Drouyn  de  Lhuys,  to  inaugurate  a  policy 
of  conciliation  by  the  famous  dispatch 
in  which  “the  agglomeration  of  small 


*  The  Times  argiied  the  other  day  that  it  is  use¬ 
less  for  Napoleon  to  give  France  any  more  liber, 
ties,  because  what  the  opposition  really  wants  is 
not  freedom,  but  a  change  of  rulers.  This  last 
assertion  seems  to  us  an  utterly  groundless  libel 
on  the  political  intelligence  of  the  French  people. 
But  granting  it  to  be  true,  why  should  it  be  easier 
to  plot  treason  under  a  liberal  than  under  a  des¬ 
potic  regime  ? 
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states  ”  was  accepted  as  the  natural  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  great  questions  of  European 
politics.  Such  a  statesman  would  hardly 
now  be  intrusted  with  the  direction  of 
affairs  at  the  Quai  d’Orsay,  if  the  Em¬ 
peror  were  seriously  contemplating  a 
warlike  policy. 

The  result  of  our  review  is,  that  peace 
with  Prussia  is  imposed  on  the  ruler  of 
France  by  every  consideration  of  na¬ 
tional  expediency,  as  well  as  of  personal 
interest.  And,  so  long  as  France  is  at 
peace,  there  is  no  reason  to  expect  war 
from  any  other  quarter.  Prussia,  occu¬ 
pied  in  consolidating  her  conquests,  has 
no  cause  to  provoke  any  of  her  neigh¬ 
bors  ;  the  Spanish  revolution,  though  no 
longer  bloodless,  can  hardly  afford  any 
pretext  for  a  war;  Italy  is  powerless 
against  the  Pope  while  French  troops 
protect  Rome;  and  the  only  effectual 
measures  have  at  length  been  taken  for 
putting  an  end  to  the  machinations  of  the 
disturbers  of  peace  in  the  East.  How 
long  this  state  of  things  will  last  must  de¬ 
pend  on  circumstances  and  events  which 
it  is  impossible  to  foresee.  At  any  rate,  it 
will  be  satisfactory  to  note  that  the  gen¬ 
eral  aspect  of  affairs  in  Europe,  though 
still  not  without  “black  spots,”  is  more 
pacific  this  Christmas  than  it  has  been  at 
any  time  since  1666. 
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BY  ANTHONY  TROLLOPE. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

THE  HONORABLE  MB.  GLASCOCK. 

By  the  end  of  July  Mrs.  Trevelyan 
with  her  sister  was  established  in  tlie 
Clock  House,  at  Newcombe  Putney, 
under  the  protection  of  Hugh’s  mother ; 
but  before  the  reader  is  made  acquainted 
with  any  of  the  circumstances  of  their 
life  there,  a  few  words  must  be  said  of 
an  occurrence  which  took  place  before 
those  two  ladies  left  Curzon  Street. 

As  to  the  quarrel  between  Trevelyan 
and  his  wife  things  went  from  bad  to 
worse.  Lady  Milborough  continued  to 
interfere,  writing  letters  to  Emily  which 
were  full  of  good  sense,  but  which,  as 
Emily  said  herself,  never  really  touched 
the  point  of  dispute.  “Am  I,  who  am 
altogether  unconscious  of  having  done 
anything  amiss,  to  confess  that  1  have 
been  in  the  wrong  ?  If  it  were  about  a 


small  matter,  I  would  not  mind,  for  the 
sake  of  peace.  But  when  it  concerns 
my  conduct  in  reference  to  another  man 
I  would  rather  die  first.”  That  had 
been  Mrs.  Trevelyan’s  line  of  thought 
and  argument  in  the  matter ;  but  then 
old  Lady  Milborough  in  her  letters 
spoke  only  of  the  duty  of  obedience  as 
promised  at  the  altar.  “But  I  didn’t 
promise  to  tell  a  lie,”  said  Mrs.  Trevel¬ 
yan.  And  there  were  interviews  be¬ 
tween  Lady  Milborough  and  Trevelyan, 
and  interviews  between  Lady  Milborough 
and  Nora  Row’ ley.  The  poor  dear  old 
dowager  was  exceedingly  busy  and  full 
of  groans,  prescribing  Naples,  prescrib¬ 
ing  a  course  of  extra  prayers,  prescrib¬ 
ing  a  general  course  of  letting  by-gones 
be  by-gones, — to  which,  how’ever,  Tre¬ 
velyan  would  by  no  means  assent  with¬ 
out  some  assurance,  which  he  might  re¬ 
gard  as  a  guarantee, — prescribing  retire¬ 
ment  to  a  small  town  in  the  west  of 
France,  if  Naples  would  not  suffice;  but 
she  could  effect  nothing. 

Mrs.  Trevelyan,  indeed,  did  a  thing 
which  was  sure  of  itself  to  render  any 
steps  taken  for  a  reconciliation  ineffectual. 
In  the  midst  of  all  this  turmoil — while 
she  and  her  husband  were  still  living  in 
the  same  house,  but  apart  because  of 
their  absurd  quarrel  respecting  Colonel 
Osborne,  she  wrote  another  letter  to 
that  gentleman.  The  argument  by 
which  she  justified  this  to  herself,  and 
to  her  sister  after  it  was  done,  was  the 
real  propriety  of  her  own  conduct 
throughout  her  whole  intimacy  with 
Colonel  Osborne.  “But  that  is  just 
what  Louis  doesn’t  want  you  to  do,” 
Nora  had  said,  filled  with  anger  and 
dismay.  “Then  let  Louis  give  me  an 
order  to  that  effect,  and  behave  to  me 
like  a  husband,  and  1  will  obey  him,” 
Emily  had  answ’ered.  And  she  had 
gone  on  to  plead  that  in  her  present 
condition  she  was  under  no  orders  from 
her  husband.  She  was  left  to  judge  for 
herself,  and — judging  for  herself— she 
knew,  as  she  said,  that  it  was  best 
that  she  should  write  to  Colonel  Os¬ 
borne.  Unfortunately  there  was  no 
ground  for  hoping  that  Colonel  Osborne 
was  ignorant  of  this  insane  jealousy  on 
the  part  of  her  husband.  It  was  better, 
therefore,  she  said,  that  she  should  write 
to  him — whom  on  the  occasion  she  took 
care  to  name  to  her  sister  as  “papa’s 
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old  friend  ” — and  explain  to  him  what 
she  would  wish  him  to  do,  and  what  not 
to  do.  Colonel  Osborne  answered  the 
letter  very  quickly,  throwing  much  more 
of  demonstrative  affection  than  he  should 
have  done  into  his  “  Dear  Emily,”  and 
his  “  Dearest  Friend.”  Of  course  Mrs. 
Trevelyan  had  burned  this  answer,  and 
of  course  Mr.  Trevelyan  had  been  told 
of  the  correspondence.  His  wife,  indeed, 
had  been  especially  careful  that  there 
should  be  nothing  secret  about  the 
matter — that  it  should  be  so  known  in 
the  house  that  Mr.  Trevelyan  should  be 
sure  to  hear  of  it.  And  he  had  heard  of 
it,  and  been  driven  almost  mad  by  it. 
He  had  tlowu  off  to  Lady  Milborough, 
and  had  reduced  his  old  friend  to  de¬ 
spair  by  declaring  that,  after  all,  he  be¬ 
gan  to  fear  that  his  wife  was — was — 
was — infatuated  by  that  d —  scoundrel. 
Lady  Milborough  forgave  the  language, 
but  protested  that  he  was  wrong  in  his 
suspicion.  “  To  continue  to  correspond 
with  him  after  what  I  have  said  to  her!  ” 
exclaimed  Trevelyan.  “Take  her  to 
Nai)les  at  once,” — said  Lady  3Iil- 
borough;— “at  once!”  “And  have 
him  after  me  ?  ”  said  Trevelyan.  Lady 
Milborough  had  no  answer  ready,  and 
not  having  thought  of  this  looked  very 
blank.  “  I  should  find  it  hai'der  to  deal 
with  her  there  even  than  here,”  con¬ 
tinued  Trevelyan.  Then  it  was  that 
Lady  Milborough  spoke  of  the  small 
town  in  the  west  of  France,  urging  as 
her  reason  that  such  a  man  as  Colonel 
Osborne  would  certaitdy  not  follow 
them  there  ;  but  Trevelyan  had  become 
indignant  at  this,  declaring  that  if  his 
wife’s  good  name  could  be  preserved  in 
no  other  manner  than  that,  it  would  not 
be  worth  preserving  at  all.  Then  Lady 
Milborough  had  begun  to  cry,  and  had 
continued  crying  for  a  very  long  time. 
She  was  very  unhappy — as  unhappy  as 
her  nature  would  allow  her  to  be.  She 
would  have  made  almost  any  sacrifice  to 
bring  the  two  young  people  together ; — 
would  have  willingly  given  her  time, 
lier  money,  her  labor  in  the  cause; — 
would  probably  herself  have  gone  to  the 
little  town  in  the  west  of  France,  had 
her  going  been  of  any  service.  But, 
nevertheless,  after  her  own  fashion,  she 
extracted  no  small  enjoyment  out  of  the 
circumstances  of  this  miserable  quarrel. 
The  Lady  Milboroughs  of  the  day  hate 


the  Colonel  Osbornes  from  the  very 
bottoms  of  their  warm  hearts  and  pure 
souls ;  but  they  respect  the  Colonel  Os¬ 
bornes  almost  as  much  as  they  hate 
them,  and  find  it  to  be  an  inestimable 
privilege,  to  be  brought  into  some  con¬ 
tact  with  these  roaring  lions. 

But  there  arose  to  dear  Lady  Mil¬ 
borough  a  great  trouble  out  of  this  quar¬ 
rel,  irrespective  of  the  absolute  horror 
of  the  separation  of  a  young  husband 
from  his  young  wife.  And  the  excess 
of  her  trouble  on  this  head  was  great 
proof  of  the  real  goodness  of  her  heart. 
For,  in  this  matter,  the  welfare  of  Tre¬ 
velyan  himself  was  not  concenied  ; — but 
rather  that  of  the  Rowley  family.  Now 
the  Rowleys  had  not  given  Lady  Mil¬ 
borough  any  special  reason  for  loving 
them.  When  she  had  first  heard  that 
her  dear  young  friend  Louis  was  going 
to  marry  a  girl  from  the  Mandarins,  she 
had  been  almost  in  despair.  It  was  ber 
opinion  that  had  he  properly  understood 
his  own  position,  he  would  have  pro¬ 
moted  his  welfare  by  falling  in  love  with 
the  daughter  of  some  Engli.sh  country 
gentleman, — or  some  English  peer,  to 
which  honor,  with  his  advantages.  Lady 
Milborough  thought  that  he  might  have 
aspired.  Nevertheless,  when  thegirlfrom 
the  Mandarins  had  been  brousjht  home 
as  Mrs.  Trevelyan,  Lady  Milborough 
had  received  her  with  open  arms — had 
received  even  the  sister-in-law  with  arms 
partly  open.  Had  either  of  them  shown 
any  tendency  to  regard  her  as  a  mother, 
she  would  have  showered  motherly  cares 
upon  them.  For  Lady  Milborough  was 
like  an  old  hen,  in  her  capacity  for  tak¬ 
ing  many  under  her  wings.  The  two 
sisters  had  hardly  done  more  than  bear 
with  her — Nora,  indeed,  bearing  with 
her  more  graciously  than  Mrs.  Tre¬ 
velyan  ;  and  in  return,  even  for  this,  the 
old  dowager  was  full  of  motherly  regard. 
Now  she  knew  well  that  Mr.  Glascock 
was  over  head  and  ears  in  love  with 
Nora  Rowley.  It  only  w'anted  the 
slightest  management  and  the  easiest 
discretion  to  bring  him  on  his  knees, 
with  an  offer  of  his  hand.  And,  then, 
how  much  that  hand  contained! — how 
much,  indeed,  as  compared  with  that 
other  hand,  which  was  to  be  given  in 
return,  and  which  was — to  speak  the 
truth — completely  empty  !  Mr.  Glascock 
was  the  heir  to  a  peer,  was  the  heir  to 
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a  rich  peer,  was  the  heir  to  a  very,  very 
old  peer.  He  was  in  Parliament.  The 
world  spoke  well  of  hi»n.  He  was  not, 
so  to  say,  by  any  means  an  old  man 
himself.  He  was  good-tempered,  reason¬ 
able,  easily  led,  and  yet  by  no  means  des¬ 
picable.  On  all  subjects  connected  with 
land,  he  held  an  opinion  that  was  very 
much  respected,  and  was  supposed  to 
be  a  thoroughly  good  specimen  of  an 
upper-class  Englishman.  Here  was  a 
suitor !  But  it  was  not  to  be  supposed 
that  such  a  man  as  Mr.  Glascock  would 
be  so  violently  in  love  as  to  propose  to 
a  girl  whose  nearest  known  friend  and 
female  relation  was  misbehaving  herself? 

Only  they  who  have  closely  watched 
the  natural  uneasiness  of  human  hens 
can  understand  how  great  was  Lady 
Milborough’s  anxiety  on  this  occasion. 
Marriage  to  her  was  a  thing  always  de¬ 
lightful  to  contemplate.  Though  she 
had  never  been  sordidly  a  match-maker, 
the  course  of  the  world  around  her  had 
taught  her  to  regard  men  as  fish  to  be 
caught,  and  girls  as  the  anglers  who 
ought  to  catch  them.  Or,  rather,  could 
her  mind  have  been  accurately  analyzed, 
it  would  have  been  found  that  the  girl 
was  regarded  as  half-angler  and  half¬ 
bait.  Any  girl  that  angled  visibly  with 
her  own  hook,  with  a  manifest  desire  to 
catch  a  fish,  w'as  odious  to  her.  And 
she  w^as  very  gentle-hearted  in  regard  to 
the  fishes,  thinking  that  every  fish  in 
the  river  should  have  the  hook  and  bait 
presented  to  him  in  the  mildest,  pleas¬ 
antest  form.  But  still,  when  the  trout 
was  well  in  the  basket,  her  joy  was 
great ;  and  then  came  across  her  unla- 
borious  mind  some  half-formed  hlea  that 
a  great  ordinance  of  nature  was  being 
accomplished  in  the  teeth  of  difficulties, 
h’or — as  she  well  knew — there  is  a  diffi¬ 
culty  in  the  catching  of  fish. 

Lady  Milborough,  in  her  kind  anxiety 
on  Nora’s  behalf — that  the  fish  shotild 
be  landed  before  Nora  might  be  swept 
away  in  her  sister’s  ruin— hardly  knew 
what  step  she  might  safely  take.  Mrs. 
Trevelyan  would  not  see  her  again — 
having  already  declared  that  any  further 
interview  would  be  painful  and  useless. 
She  had  spoken  to  Trevelyan,  but  Tre¬ 
velyan  had  declared  that  he  could  do 
nothing.  What  was  there  that  he  could 
have  done  ?  He  could  not,  as  he  said, 
overlook  the  gross  improprieties  of  his 
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wife’s  conduct,  because  his  wife’s  sister 
had,  or  might  possibly  have,  a  lover. 
And  then  as  to  speaking  to  Mr.  Glas¬ 
cock  himself — nobody  knew  better  than 
L.ady  Milborough  how  very  apt  fish  are 
to  be  frightened. 

But  at  last  Lady  Milborough  did  speak 
to  Mr.  Glascock — makitjg  no  allusion 
whatever  to  the  hook  prepared  for  him¬ 
self,  but  saying  a  word  or  two  as  to  the 
afiairs  of  that  other  fish,  whose  circum¬ 
stances,  as  he  floundered  about  in  the 
bucket  of  matrimony,  were  not  as  happy 
.ns  they  might  have  been.  The  care,  the 
discretion,  nay,  the  wisdom  v'ith  which 
she  did  this  were  most  excellent.  She 
had  become  aware  that  Mr.  Glascock  had 
already  heard  of  the  unfortunate  aflFair 
in  Curzon  Street.  Indeed,  every  one  who 
knew  the  Trevelyans  had  heard  of  it,  and 
a  great  many  who  did  not  know  them. 
No  harm,  therefore,  could  be  done  by 
mentioning  the  circumstance.  Lady  Mil¬ 
borough  did  mention  it,  explaining  that 
the  only  person  really  in  fault  was  that 
odious  destroyer  of  the  peace  of  families. 
Colonel  Osborne,  of  whom  Lady  Mil¬ 
borough,  on  that  occasion,  said  some  very 
severe  things  indeed.  Poor  dear  Mrs. 
Trevelyan  was  foolish,  obstinate,  and  self- 
reliant; — but  as  innocent  as  the  babe 
unborn.  That  things  would  come  right 
before  long  no  one  who  knew  the  affair 
— and  she  knew  it  from  beginning  to  end 
— could  for  a  moment  doubt.  The  real 
victim  would  be  that  sweetestof  all  girls, 
Nora  Rowley.  Mr.  Glascock  innocently 
asked  why  Nora  Rowley  should  be  a 
victim.  “  Don’t  you  understand,  Mr. 
Glascock,  how  the  most  remote  connec¬ 
tion  with  a  thing  of  that  kind  tarnishes  a 
young  woman’s  standing  in  tlie  world  ?  ” 
Mr.  Glascock  was  almost  angry  with  the 
well-pleased  Countess  as  he  declared  that 
he  could  not  see  that  Miss  Rowley’s 
standing  was  at  all  tarnished ;  and  old 
Lady  Milborough,  when  he  got  up  and 
left  her,  felt  that  she  had  done  a  good 
morning’s  work.  If  Nora  could  have 
known  it  all,  Nora  ought  to  have  been 
very  grateful,  for  Mr.  Glascock  got  into 
a  cab  in  Eccleston  Square  and  had  him¬ 
self  driven  direct  to  Curzon  Street.  He 
himself  believed  that  he  was  at  that  mo¬ 
ment  only  doing  the  thing  which  he  had 
for  some  time  past  resolved  that  he  would 
do  ;  but  we  perhaps  may  be  justified  in 
thinking  that  the  actual  resolution  was 
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first  fixed  by  the  discretion  of  Lady  Mil- 
borough’s  communication.  At  any  rate 
he  arrived  in  Curzoii  Street  with  his  mind 
fully  resolved,  and  had  spent  the  minutes 
in  the  cab  considering  how  he  had  better 
perform  the  business  in  hand. 

He  was  at  once  shown  into  the  draw¬ 
ing-room,  where  he  found  the  two  sisters, 
and  Mrs.  Trevelyan,  as  soon  as  she  saw 
him,  understood  the  purpose  of  his  com¬ 
ing.  There  was  an  air  of  determination 
about  him,  a  manifest  intention  of  doing 
sometliing,  an  absence  of  that  vagueness 
which  almost  always  flavors  a  morning 
visit.  This  was  so  strongly  marked  that 
Mrs.  Trevelyan  felt  that  she  would  have 
been  almost  justified  in  getting  up  and 
declaring  that,  as  this  visit  was  paid  to 
her  sister,  she  would  retire.  But  any 
such  declar.alion  on  her  part  was  unneces¬ 
sary,  as  Mr.  Glascock  had  not  been  in 
the  room  three  minutes  before  he  asked 
her  to  go.  By  some  clever  device  of  his 
own,  he  got  her  into  the  back  room  and 
whispered  to  her  that  he  wanted  to  say 
a  few  words  in  private  to  her  sister. 

“Oh,  certainly,”  said  Mrs.  Trevelyan, 
smiling. 

“  I  dare  say  you  may  guess  what  they 
are,”  said  he.  “  I  don’t  know  what 
chance  I  may  have  ?  ” 

“  I  can  tell  you  nothing  about  that,” 
she  replied,  “  as  I  know  nothing.  But 
you  have  my  good  wishes.” 

And  then  she  went. 

It  may  be  presumed  that  gradually 
some  idea  of  Mr.  Glascock’s  intention 
had  made  its  way  into  Nora’s  mind  by 
the  time  that  she  found  herself  alone  with 
that  gentleman.  Why  else  had  he 
brought  into  the  room  w'ith  him  that 
manifest  air  of  a  purpose  ?  Why  else  had 
he  taken  the  very  strong  step  of  sending 
the  lady  of  the  house  out  of  her  own 
drawing-room  ?  Nora,  beginning  to  un¬ 
derstand  this,  put  herself  into  an  attitude 
of  defence.  She  had  never  told  herself 
that  she  would  refuse  Mr.  Glascock.  She 
had  never  acknowledged  to  herself  that 
there  was  another  man  whom  she  liked 
better  than  she  liked  Mr.  Glascock.  But 
had  she  ever  encouraged  any  wish  for 
such  an  interview,  her  feelings  at  this 
moment  would  have  been  very  different 
from  what  they  were.  As  it  was,  she 
would  have  given  much  to  postpone  it, 
so  that  she  might  have  asked  herself 
questions,  and  have  discovered  whether 


she  could  reconcile  herself  to  do  that 
which,  no  doubt,  all  her  friends  would 
commend  her  for  doing.  Of  course,  it 
W'as  clear  enough  to  the  mind  of  the  girl 
that  she  had  her  fortune  to  make,  and 
that  her  beauty  and  youth  were  the  capi¬ 
tal  on  which  she  had  to  found  it.  She 
had  not  lived  so  far  from  all  taint  of  cor¬ 
ruption  as  to  feel  any  actual  horror  at  the 
idea  of  a  girl  giving  herself  to  a  man — not 
because  the  man  had  already,  by  his  own 
capacities  in  that  direction,  forced  her 
heart  from  her — but  because  he  was  one 
likely  to  be  at  all  points  a  good  husband. 
Had  all  this  affair  concerned  any  other 
girl,  any  friend  of  her  own,  and  had  she 
known  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
she  would  have  had  no  hesitation  in  re¬ 
commending  that  other  girl  to  marry  Mr. 
Glascock.  A  girl  thrown  out  upon  the 
world  without  a  shilling  must  make  her 
hay  while  the  sun  sliines.  But,  neverthe¬ 
less,  there  was  something  within  her 
bosom  which  made  her  long  for  a  better 
thing  than  this.  She  had  dreamed,  if  she 
had  not  thought,  of  being  able  to  worship 
a  man  ;  but  she  could  hardly  worship  Mr. 
Glascock.  She  had  drea?ned,  if  she  had 
not  thought,  of  leaning  upon  a  man  all 
through  life  w'ith  her  whole  weight,  as 
though  that  man  had  been  specially  made 
to  be  her  staff,  her  prop,  her  support,  her 
wall  of  comfort  and  protection.  She 
knew  that  if  she  w’ere  to  marry  Mr.  Glas¬ 
cock  and  become  Lady  Peterborough,  in 
due  course  she  must  stand  a  good  deal  by 
her  own  strength,  and  live  without  that 
cotnfortable leaning.  Nevertheless,  when 
she  found  herself  alone  with  the  man,  she 
by  no  means  knew  whether  she  would 
refuse  him  or  not.  But  she  knew  that 
she  must  pluck  up  courage  for  an  im- 
poi  tant  moment,  and  she  collected  her¬ 
self,  braced  her  muscles,  as  it  were,  fora 
fight,  and  threw  her  mind  into  an  atti¬ 
tude  of  contest. 

Mr.  Glascock,  as  soon  as  the  door  was 
shut  behind  Mrs.  Trevelyan’s  back,  took 
a  chair  and  placed  it  close  beside  the 
head  of  the  sofa  on  which  Nora  was  sit¬ 
ting.  “Miss  Rowley,”  he  said,  “you 
and  I  have  known  each  other  now  for 
some  months,  and  I  hope  you  have 
learned  to  l  egard  me  as  a  friend.” 

“  Oh,  yes,  indeed,”  said  Nora,  with 
some  spirit. 

“  It  has  seemed  to  me  that  we  have  met 
as  friends,  and  I  can  most  truly  say  for 
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myself,  that  I  have  taken  the  greatest  pos¬ 
sible  pleasure  in  your  acquaintance.  It 
is  not  only  that  I  admire  you  very 
much,”  he  looked  straight  before  him  as 
he  said  this,  and  moved  about  the  point 
of  the  stick  which  he  w'as  holding  in 
both  his  hands,  “  it  is  not  only  that,  per¬ 
haps  not  chiefly  that,  though  I  do  admire 
you  very  much  ;  but  the  truth  is,  that  I 
like  everything  about  you.” 

Nora  smiled,  but  she  said  nothing.  It 
was  better,  she  thought,  to  let  him  tell 
his  story  ;  but  his  mode  of  telling  it  was 
not  without  its  efficacy.  It  was  not  the 
simple  pr.aise  which  made  its  way  with 
her;  but  a  certain  tone  in  the  words 
which  seemed  to  convince  her  that  they 
were  true.  If  he  had  really  found  her, 
or  fancied  her  to  be  what  he  said,  there 
was  manliness  in  his  telling  her  so  in 
the  plainest  words  that  pleased  her  much. 

“  I  know,”  continued  he,  “  that  this  is 
a  very  bald  way  of  telling — of  pleading 
— my  cause  ;  but  I  don’t  know  whether 
a  bald  way  may  not  be  the  best,  if  it  can 
only  make  itself  understood  to  be  true. 
Of  course.  Miss  Rowley,  you  know  what 
I  mean.  As  I  said  before,  you  have  all 
those  things  which  not  only  make  me 
love  you,  but  which  make  me  like  you 
also.  If  you  think  that  you  can  love  me, 
say  so ;  and,  as  long  as  I  live,  I  will  do 
my  best  to  make  you  happy  as  my  wife.” 

There  was  a  clearness  of  expression  in 
this,  and  a  downright  surrender  of  him¬ 
self,  which  so  flattered  her  and  so  flut¬ 
tered  her  that  she  was  almost  reduced  to 
the  giving  of  herself  up  because  she 
could  not  reply  to  such  an  appeal  in  lan¬ 
guage  less  courteous  than  that  of  agree¬ 
ment.  After  a  moment  or  two  she  found 
herself  remaining  silent,  with  a  growing 
feeling  that  silence  would  be  taken  as 
conveying  consent.  There  floated  quickly 
across  her  brain  an  idea  of  the  hardness 
a  woman’s  lot,  in  that  she  should  be 
called  upon  to  decide  her  future  fate  for 
life  in  half  a  minute.  He  had  had  weeks 
to  think  of  this,  weeks  in  which  it  w'ould 
have  been  almost  unmaidenlyin  her  so 
to  think  of  it  as  to  have  made  u])  her 
mind  to  accept  the  man.  Had  she  so 
made  up  her  mind,  and  had  he  not  come 
to  her,  where  would  she  have  been  then  ? 
But  he  had  come  to  her.  There  he  was, 
still  poking  about  with  his  stick,  waiting 
for  her,  and  she  must  answer  him.  And 
be  was  the  eldest  son  of  a  peer,  an  enor 
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mous  match  for  her,  very  proper  in  all 
respects ;  such  a  man,  that  if  she  should 
accept  hin«,  everybody  around  her  would 
regard  her  fortune  in  life  as  miraculously 
successful.  He  was  not  such  a  man  that 
anyone  would  point  at  her  and  say, 
“there;  see  another  of  them  who  has 
sold  herself  for  money  and  a  title !” 
Mr.  Glascock  was  not  an  Apollo,  not  an 
admirable  Crichton  ;  but  he  was  a  man 
whom  any  girl  might  have  learned  to 
love.  Now  he  had  asked  her  to  be  his 
wife,  and  it  was  necessary  that  she  should 
answer  him.  He  sat  there  w'aiting  for 
her  very  patiently,  still  poking  about  the 
point  of  his  stick. 

Did  she  really  love  him?  Though 
she  was  so  pressed  by  consideration  of 
time,  she  did  find  a  moment  in  which  to 
ask  herself  the  question.  With  a  quick 
turn  of  an  eye  she  glanced  at  him,  to  see 
what  he  was  like.  Up  to  this  moment, 
though  she  knew  him  well,  she  could 
have  given  no  details  of  his  personal  ap¬ 
pearance.  He  was  a  better  looking  man 
than  Hugh  Stanbury,  so  she  told  her¬ 
self  with  a  passing  thought;  but  he 
lacked — he  lacked  ;  what  was  it  that  he 
lacked  ?  Was  it  youth,  or  spirit,  or 
strength ;  or  w’as  it  some  outward  sign 
of  an  inward  gift  of  mind  ?  Was  it  that 
he  was  heavy  while  Hugh  was  light  ? 
Was  it  that  she  could  find  no  fire  in  his 
eye,  while  Hugh’s  eyes  were  full  of 
flashing  ?  Or  was  it  that  for  her,  espe¬ 
cially  for  her,  Hugh  was  the  appointed 
staff  and  appropriate  wall  of  protection  ? 
Be  all  that  as  it  might,  she  knew  at  the 
moment  that  she  did  love,  not  this  man, 
but  that  other  who  was  writing  articles 
for  the  Daily  Record.  She  must  refuse  the 
offer  that  was  so  brilliant,  and  give  up  the 
idea  of  reigning  as  queen  at  Monkhams. 

“  Oh,  Mr.  Glascock,”  she  said,  “  I 
ought  to  answer  you  more  quickly.” 

“No,  dearest;  not  more  quickly  than 
suits  you.  Nothing  ever  in  this  world 
can  be  more  important  both  to  you  and 
to  me.  If  you  want  more  time  to  think 
of  it,  take  more  time.” 

“  No,  Mr.  Glascock ;  I  do  not.  I  don’t 
know  why  I  should  have  paused.  Is  not 
the  truth  the  best  ?  ” 

“  Yes — certainly  the  truth  is  best.” 

“  I  do  not — love  you.  Pray,  pray,  un¬ 
derstand  me.” 

“  I  understand  it  too  well.  Miss  Row- 
ley.”  The  stick  was  still  going,  and  the 
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eyes  more  intently  fixed  than  ever  on 
something  opposite. 

“  I  do  like  you ;  I  like  you  very  much. 
And  I  am  so  grateful !  I  cannot  under¬ 
stand  why  such  a  man  as  you  should 
want  to  make  me  your  wife.” 

“Because  I  love  you  better  than  all 
the  others;  simply  that.  That  reason, 
and  that  only,  justifies  a  man  in  wanting 
to  marry  a  girl.”  What  a  good  fellow 
he  was,  and  how  flattering  were  his 
words !  Did  he  not  deserve  what  he 
wanted,  even  though  it  could  not  be 
given  without  a  sacrifice  ?  But  yet  she 
did  not  love  him.  As  she  looked  at  him 
again  she  could  not  there  recognize  her 
stafiT.  As  she  looked  at  him  she  was 
more  than  ever  convinced  that  that 
other  staflf  ought  to  be  her  stafil  “  May 
I  come  again — after  a  month,  say  ?  ”  he 
asked,  when  there  had  been  another 
short  period  of  silence. 

“No,  no.  Why  should  you  trouble 
yourself?  I  am  not  worth  it.” 

“  It  is  for  me  to  judge  of  that.  Miss 
Rowley.” 

“  All  the  same  ;  I  know  that  I  am  not 
worth  it.  And  I  could  not  tell  you  to 
do  that.” 

“Then  I  will  wait,  and  come  again 
without  your  telling  me.” 

“Oh,  Mr.  Glascock,  I  did  not  mean 
that ;  indeed  I  did  not.  Pray  do  not 
think  that.  Take  what  I  say  as  final.  I 
like  you  more  than  I  can  say ;  and  I  feel 
a  gratitude  to  you  that  I  cannot  express, 
which  I  shall  never  forget.  I  have  never 
known  any  one  who  has  seemed  to  be  so 

good  as  you.  But - it  is  just  what  I 

said  before.”  And  then  she  fairly  burst 
into  tears. 

“  Miss  Rowley,”  he  said,  very  slowly, 
“  pray  do  not  think  that  I  want  to  ask 
any  question  which  it  might  embarrass 
you  to  answer.  But  my  liappiness  is  so 
greatly  at  stake ;  and,  if  you  will  allow  mo 
to  say  so,  your  happiness,  too,  is  so  great¬ 
ly  concerned,  that  it  is  most  important 
that  we  should  not  come  to  a  conclusion 
too  quickly.  If  I  thought  that  your 
heart  were  vacant  I  would  wait  patient¬ 
ly.  I  have  been  thinking  of  you  as  my 
possible  wife  for  weeks  past — ^for  months 
past.  Of  course  you  have  not  had  such 
thoughts  about?  me.”  As  he  said  this 
she  almost  loved  him  for  his  considerate 
goodness.  “  It  has  sometimes  seemed  to 
me  odd  that  girls  should  love  men  in 


such  a  hurry.  If  your  heart  be  free,  I 
will  wait.  And  if  you  esteem  me,  you 
can  see,  and  try  whether  you  cannot 
learn  to  love  me.” 

“  I  do  esteem  you.” 

“  It  depends  on  that  question,  then  ?  ” 
he  said,  slowly. 

She  sat  silent  for  fully  a  minute,  w'ith 
her  hands  clasped  ;  and  then  she  answer¬ 
ed  him  in  a  whisper.  “  I  do  not  know,” 
she  said. 

He  also  was  silent  for  a  while  before 
he  spoke  again.  He  ceased  to  poke  with 
his  stick,  and  got  up  from  his  chair,  and 
stood  a  little  apart  from  her,  not  looking 
at  her  even  yet. 

“  I  see,”  he  said  at  last.  “I  understand. 
Well,  Miss  Rowley,  I  quite  perceive  that 
I  cannot  press  my  suit  any  further  now. 
But  I  shall  not  despair  altogether.  I 
know  this,  that  if  I  might  possibly  suc¬ 
ceed,  I  should  be  a  very  happy  man. 
Good-bye,  Miss  Rowley.” 

She  took  his  ofiered  hand  and  pressed  it 
so  warmly,  that  h.ad  he  not  been  manly  and 
big-hearted,  he  would  have  taken  such 
pressure  as  a  sign  that  she  wished  him  to 
ask  her  again.  But  such  was  his  nature. 

“  God  bless  you,”  he  said,  “  and  make 
you  happy,  whatever  you  may  choose  to 
do.” 

Then  he  left  her,  and  she  heard  him 
walk  down  the  stairs  with  heavy  slow 
steps,  and  she  thought  that  she  could 
perceive  from  the  sound  that  he  was  sad 
at  heart,  but  that  he  was  resolved  not  to 
show  his  sadness  outwardly. 

When  she  was  alone  she  began  to 
think  in  earnest  of  wh.at  she  had  done. 
If  the  reader  were  told  that  she  regret¬ 
ted  the  decision  which  she  had  been 
forced  to  make  so  rapidly,  a  wrong  im¬ 
pression  would  be  ^ven  of  the  condition 
of  her  thoughts.  But  there  came  upon 
her  suddenly  a  strange  capacity  for 
counting  up  and  making  a  mental  in¬ 
ventory  of  all  that  might  have  been 
hers.  She  knew — and  where  is  the  girl 
so  placed  that  does  not  know  ? — that  it 
is  a  great  thin»  to  be  an  English  peer¬ 
ess.  Now,  as  ^e  stood  there  thinking 
of  it  all,  she  was  Nora  Rowley  without 
a  shilling  in  the  world,  and  without  a 
prospect  of  a  shilling.  She  had  often 
heard  her  mother  speak  fearful  words  of 
future  possible  days,  when  colonial  gov¬ 
erning  should  no  longer  be  within  the 
capacity  of  Sir  Marmaduke.  She  had 
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been  taught  from  a  very  early  age  that 
all  the  material  prosperity  of  her  life 
must  depend  on  matrimony.  She  could 
never  be  comfortably  disposed  of  in  the 
world,  unless  some  fitting  man  who  pos¬ 
sessed  those  things  of  which  she  was  so 
bare,  should  wish  to  make  her  his  wife 
Now  there  had  come  a  man  so  thorough¬ 
ly  fitting,  so  marvellously  endowed,  that 
no  worldly  blessing  would  have  been 
w'anting.  Mr.  Ghiscock  had  more  than 
once  spoken  to  her  of  the  glories  of 
Monkhams.  She  thought  of  Monkhams 
now  more  than  she  had  ever  thought 
of  the  place  before.  It  would  have  been 
a  great  privilege  to  be  the  mistress  of  an 
old  time-honored  mansion,  to  call  oaks 
and  elms  her  own,  to  know  that  acres  of 
gardens  were  submitted  to  her  caprices, 
to  look  at  herds  of  cows  and  oxen,  and 
be  aware  th.at  they,  lowed  on  her  own 
pastures.  And  to  have  been  the  mother 
of  a  future  peer  of  England,  to  have  the 
nursing,  and  sweet  custody  and  very 
making  of  a  future  senator — would  not 
that  have  been  much  ?  And  the  man 
himself  who  would  have  been  her  hus¬ 
band  was  such  a  one  that  any  woman 
might  have  trusted  herself  to  him  with 
perfect  confidence.  Now  that  he  was 
gone  she  almost  fancied  th.at  she  did  love 
him.  Then  she  thought  of  Hugh  Stan- 
bury,  sitting  as  he  had  described  him¬ 
self,  in  a  little  dark  closet  at  the  office  of 
the  “D.  R.,”  in  a  very  old  inky  shooting- 
coat,  with  a  tarnished  square  cut  cloth 
cap  upon  his  bead,  with  a  short  pipe  in 
his  mouth,  writing  at  midnight  for  the 
next  morning’s  impression,  this  or  that 
article,  according  to  the  order  of  his 
master,  “the  tallow-chandler;” — for  the 
editor  of  the  Daily  Record  was  a  gen¬ 
tleman  whose  father  happened  to  be  a 
grocer  in  the  City,  and  Hugh  had  been 
accustomed  thus  to  describe  the  family 
trade.  And  she  might  certainly  have 
had  the  peer,  and  the  acres  of  garden, 
and  the  big  house,  and  the  senatorial 
honors ;  whereas  the  tallow-chandler’s 
journeyman  had  never  been  so  out¬ 
spoken.  She  told  herself  from  moment 
to  moment  that  she  had  done  right ;  that 
she  would  do  the  same  a  dozen 
times  if  a  dozen  times  the  experiment 
could  be  repeated;  but  still,  still,  there 
was  the  remembrance  of  all  th.at  she 
had  lost.  How  would  her  mother 
look  at  her,  her  anxious,  heavily-laden 
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mother,  when  the  story  should  be  told 
of  all  that  had  been  offered  to  her  and 
all  that  had  been  refused  ? 

As  she  was  thinking  of  this  Mrs.  Tre¬ 
velyan  came  into  the  room.  Nora  felt 
that  though  she  might  dread  to  meet  her 
mother,  she  could  be  bold  enough  on 
such  an  occasion  before  her  sister.  Emily 
had  not  done  so  well  with  her  own 
affairs,  as  to  enable  her  to  preach  with 
advantage  about  marriage. 

“  He  has  gone  ?  ”  said  Mrs.  Trevelyan, 
as  she  opened  the  door. 

“Yes,  he  has  gone.” 

“Well?  Do  not  pretend,  Nora,  that 
you  will  not  tell  me.” 

“  There  is  nothing  worth  the  telling, 
Emily.”  ^ 

“  What  do  you  mean  ?  lam  sure  he 
has  proposed.  He  told  me  in  so  many 
words  that  it  was  his  intention.” 

“Wh.atever  has  happened,  de.ar,  you 
m.ay  be  quite  sure  that  1  shall  never  be 
Mrs.  Glascock.” 

“  Then  you  have  refused  him — because 
of  Hugh  Stanbury  !  ” 

“  I  have  refused  him,  Emily,  because 
I  did  not  love  him.  Pray  let  that  be 
enough.” 

Then  she  walked  out  of  the  room  with 
something  of  stateliness  in  her  gait — as 
might  become  a  girl  who  had  it  in  her 
power  to  be  the  future  Lady  Peter¬ 
borough  ;  but  as  soon  as  she  reached  the 
sacredne.ss  of  her  own  chamber,  she  gave 
way  to  an  agony  of  tears.  It  would,  in¬ 
deed,  be  much  to  be  a  Lady  Peterbor- 
rough.  And  she  had,  in  truth,  refused  it 
all  because  of  Hugh  Stanbury !  Was  Hugh 
Stanbury  worth  so  great  a  sacrifice? 

CHAPTER  XIV. 

THE  CIOCX  HOUSE  AT  KUNCOMBE  PUTNEY. 

It  was  not  till  a  fortnight  had  passed 
after  the  tr.-insaction  recorded  in  the 
last  chapter,  that  Mrs.  Trevelyan  and 
NoraRow’ley  first  heard  the  proposition 
that  they  should  go  to  live  at  Nuncombe 
Putney.  From  bad  to  worse  the  quarrel 
between  the  husband  and  the  wife  had 
gone  on,  till  Trevelyan  had  at  last  told  his 
friend  Lady  Milborough  that  he  had  made 
up  his  mind  that  they  must  live  apart. 
“  She  is  so  self-willed — und  perhaps  I 
am  the  same,”  he  had  said,  “  that  it  is  im¬ 
possible  that  we  should  live  together.” 
Lady  Milborough  had  implored  and 
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called  to  witness  all  testimonies,  profane 
and  sacred,  against  such  a  step — had 
almost  gone  down  on  her  knees.  Go  to 
Naples — wdiy  not  Naples?  Or  to  the 
quiet  town  in  the  west  of  France,  which 
was  so  dull  that  a  wicked  roaring  lion, 
fond  of  cities  and  gambling,  and  eating 
and  drinking,  could  not  live  in  such  a 
place !  Oh,  why  not  go  to  the  quiet 
town  in  the  west  of  France?  Was  not 
anything  better  than  this  flying  in  the 
face  of  God  and  man  ?  Perhaps  Tre¬ 
velyan  did  not  himself  like  the  idea  of 
the  quiet  dull  French  town.  Perhaps 
he  thought  that  the  flying  in  the  face  of 
God  and  man  was  all  done  by  his  wife, 
not  by  him ;  and  that  it  was  right  that 
his  wife  should  feel  the  consequences. 
After  many  such  entreaties,  many  such 
arguments,  it  was  at  last  decided  that  the 
house  in  Curzon  Street  should  be  given 
up,  and  that  he  and  his  wife  live  apart. 

“And  what  about  Nora  Rowley?” 
asked  Lady  Milborough,  who  had  be¬ 
come  aware  by  this  time  of  Nora’s  insane 
folly  in  having  refused  Mr.  Gbscock. 

“  She  will  go  with  her  sister,  I  suppose.” 

“  And  who  will  maintain  her  ?  Dear, 
dear,  dear  !  It  does  seem  as  though  some 
young  people  were  bent  upon  cutting 
their  own  throats,  and  all  their  family’s.” 

Poor  Lady  Milborough  just  at  this 
time  went  as  near  to  disliking  the  Row- 
leys  as  was  compatible  with  her  nature. 
It  was  not  possible  to  her  to  hate  any¬ 
body.  She  thought  that  she  hated  the 
Colonel  Osbornes  ;  but  even  that  was  a 
niistake.  She  was  very  angry,  however, 
with  both  Mrs.  Trevelyan  and  her  sis¬ 
ter,  and  was  disposed  to  speak  of  them 
as  though  they  had  been  born  to  create 
trouble  and  vexation. 

Trevelyan  had  not  given  any  direct 
answer  to  that  question  about  Nora  Row¬ 
ley’s  maintenance,  but  he  w'as  quite  pre¬ 
pared  to  bear  all  necessary  expense  in 
that  direction,  at  any  rate  tilt  Sir  Mar- 
mad  uke  should  have  arrived.  At  first 
there  had  been  an  idea  that  the  two  sis¬ 
ters  should  go  to  the  house  of  their  aunt, 
Mrs.  Outhouse.  Mrs.  Outhouse  w'as  the 
wife — as  the  reader  may  perhaps  re¬ 
member — of  a  clergyman  living  in  the 
east  of  London.  St.  Diddulph’s-in-the- 
East  was  very  much  in  the  east  indeed. 
It  W’as  a  parish  outside  the  City,  lying 
near  the  river,  very  populous,  very  poor, 
very  low  in  character,  and  very  uncom¬ 


fortable.  There  was  a  rectory-house, 
queerly  situated  at  the  end  of  a  little 
blind  lane,  with  a  gate  of  its  own,  and  a 
so-called  garden  about  twenty  yards 
square.  But  the  rectory  of  St.  Did- 
dulph’s  cannot  be  said  to  have  been  a 
comfortable  abode.  The  neighborhood 
was  certainly  not  alluring.  Of  visiting 
society  within  a  distance  of  three  or 
four  miles  there  was  none  but  w'hat  was 
afforded  by  the  families  of  other  East- 
end  clergymen.  And  then  Mr.  Outhouse 
himself  was  a  somewhat  singular  man. 
He  was  very  religious,  devoted  to  his 
work,  most  kind  to  the  poor;  but  he 
was  unfortunately  a  strongly-biassed  man, 
and  at  the  same  time  very  obstinate 
withal,  He  had  never  allied  himself  very 
cordially  with  his  wife’s  brother.  Sir 
Marmaduke,  allowing  himself  to  be  car¬ 
ried  away  by  a  prejudice  that  people  liv¬ 
ing  at  the  West-end,  who  frequented 
clubs  -and  were  connected  in  any  way 
with  fashion,  could  not  be  appropriate 
companions  for  himself.  The  very  title 
w'hich  Sir  Marmaduke  had  acquired  was 
repulsive  to  him,  and  had  induced  him 
to  tell  his  wife  more  than  once  that  Sir 
this  or  Sir  that  could  not  be  fitting  asso¬ 
ciates  for  a  poor  East-end  cleigyman. 
Then  his  wife’s  niece  had  married  a  man 
of  fashion — a  man  supposed  at  St.  Did- 
dulph’s  to  be  very  closely  allied  to  fash¬ 
ion  ;  and  Mr.  Outhouse  had  never  been 
induced  even  to  dine  in  the  house  in 
Curzon  Street.  When,  therefore,  he 
heard  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Trevelyan  were 
to  be  separated  within  two  years  of  their 
marriage,  it  could  not  be  expected  that 
he  should  be  very  eager  to  lend  to  the 
two  sisters  the  use  of  his  rectory. 

There  had  been  interviews  between 
Mr.  Outhouse  and  Trevelyan,  and  be¬ 
tween  Mrs.  Outhouse  and  her  niece ;  and 
then  there  was  an  interview  between 
Mr.  Outhouse  and  Emily,  in  which  it 
was  decided  that  Mrs.  Trevelyan  would 
not  go  to  the  parsonage  oi  St.  Diddulph’s. 
She  had  been  very  outspoken  to  her 
uncle,  declaring  that  she  by  no  means  in¬ 
tended  to  carry  herself  as  a  disgraced 
woman.  Mr.  Outhouse  had  quoted  St. 
Paul  to  her :  “  Wives,  obey  your  hus¬ 
bands.”  Then  she  had  got  up  and  had 
spoken  very  angrily.  “  I  look  for  sup¬ 
port  from  you,”  she  said,  “  as  the  man 
who  is  the  nearest  to  me,  till  my  father 
shall  come.”  “  But  1  cannot  support  you  in 
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what  is  wrong,”  said  the  clergyman. 
Tiien  Mrs  Trevelyan  had  left  the  room, 
and  would  not  see  her  uncle  again. 

Slie  carried  things  altogether  wdth  a 
high  hand  at  this  time.  When  old  Mr. 
Bideawhile  called  upon  her,  her  hus¬ 
band’s  ancient  family  lawyer,  she  told 
that  gentleman  that  if  it  was  her  hus¬ 
band’s  will  that  they  should  live  apart, 
it  must  be  so.  She  could  not  force  him 
to  remain  wdth  her.  She  could  not  com¬ 
pel  him  to  keep  up  the  house  in  Ourzon 
Street.  She  had  ceitain  rights,  she  be¬ 
lieved.  She  spoke  then,  she  said,  of  pe¬ 
cuniary  rights, — not  of  those  other 
rights  which  her  husband  was  deter¬ 
mined,  and  was  no  doubt  able  to  ignore. 
She  did  not  really  know  what  those  pe¬ 
cuniary  rights  might  be,  nor  was  she 
careful  to  learn  their  exact  extent.  She 
would  thank  Mr.  Bideawhile  to  see  that 
things  were  properly  arranged.  But  of 
this  her  husband,  and  Mr.  Bideawhile, 
might  be  quite  sure ; — she  would  take 
nothing  as  a  favor.  She  would  not  go 
to  her  uncle’s  house.  She  declined  to 
tell  Mr.  Bideawhile  why  she  had  so  de¬ 
cided  ;  but  she  had  decided.  She  was 
ready  to  listen  to  any  suggestion  that 
her  husband  might  make  as  to  her  resi¬ 
dence,  but  she  must  claim  to  have  some 
choice  in  the  matter.  As  to  her  sister, 
of  course  she  intended  to  give  Nora  a 
home  as  long  as  such  a  home  might  be 
wanted.  It  would  be  very  sad  for  Nona, 
but  in  existing  circumstances  such  an  ar¬ 
rangement  would  bo  expedient.  She 
W'ould  not  go  into  details  as  to  expense. 
Her  husband  was  driving  her  away 
from  him,  and  it  was  for  him  to  say  what 
proportion  of  his  income  he  would  choose 
to  give  for  her  maintenance — for  hers 
and  for  that  of  her  child.  She  was  not 
desirous  of  anything  beyond  the  means 
of  decent  living,  but  of  course  she  must 
for  the  present  find  a  home  for  her  sis¬ 
ter  as  well  as  for  herself  When  speak¬ 
ing  of  her  baby  she  had  striven  hard,  so 
to  speak  that  Mr.  Bideawhile  should  find 
no  trace  of  doubt  in  the  tones  of  her 
voice.  And  yet  she  had  been  full  of 
doubt, — full  of  fear.  As  Mr.  Bideawhile 
bad  uttered  nothing  antagonistic  to  her 
wishes  in  this  matter — had  seemed  to 
agree  that  wherever  the  mother  went 
thither  the  child  would  go  also — Mrs. 
Trevelyan  had  considered  herself  to  be 
successful  in  this  interview. 
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The  idea  of  a  residence  at  Nuncombe 
Putney  had  occurred  first  to  Trevelyan 
himself,  and  he  had  spoken  of  it  to  Hugh 
Stanbury.  There  had  been  some  diffi¬ 
culty  in  this,  because  he  had  snubbed 
Stanbury  grievously  when  his  friend  had 
attempted  to  do  some  work  of  gentle  in¬ 
terference  between  him  and  his  wife ; 
and  when  he  began  the  conversation,  he 
took  the  trouble  of  stating,  in  the  first 
instance,  that  the  separation  was  a  thing 
fixed — so  that  nothing  might  be  urged 
on  that  subject.  “  It  is  to  be.  You  will 
understand  that,”  he  said ;  “  and  if  you 
think  that  your  mother  would  agree  to 
the  arrangement,  it  would  be  satisfactory 
to  me,  and  might,  I  think,  be  made 
pleasant  to  her.  Of  course,  your  mother 
w'ould  be  made  to  understand  that  the 
only  fault  with  which  my  wife  is  charged 
is  that  of  indomitable  disobedience  to  my 
wdshes.” 

“  Incompatibility  of  temper,”  suggest¬ 
ed  Stanbury. 

“  You  may  call  it  that  if  you  please ; — 
though  I  pnist  say  for  myself  that  I  do  not 
think  that  I  have  displayed  any  temper 
to  which  a  woman  has  a  right  to  object.” 
Then  he  had  gone  on  to  explain  what  he 
was  prepared  to  do  about  money.  He 
would  pay,  through  Stanbury’s  hands,  so 
much  for  maintenance  and  so  much  for 
house-rent,  on  the  understanding  that  the 
money  was  not  to  go  into  his  wife’s 
hands.  “  I  shall  prefer,”  he  said,  “  to 
make  myself,  on  her  behalf,  what  dis¬ 
bursements  may'  be  necessary.  I  will  take 
care  that  she  receives  a  proper  sum  qua*r- 
terly  through  Mr.  Bideawhile  for  her 
own  clothes — and  for  those  of  our  poor 
boy.”  Then  Stanbury  bad  told  him  of 
the  Clock  House,  and  there  had  been  an 
agreement  made  between  them; — an 
agreement  which  was  then,  of  course, 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  ladies  at 
Nuncombe  Putney.  When  the  sugges¬ 
tion  was  made  to  Mrs.  Trevelyan — with 
a  proposition  that  the  Clock  House  should 
be  taken  for  one  year,  and  that  for  that 
vear,  at  least,  her  boy  should  remain  with 
her — she  assented  to  it.  She  did  so  with 
all  the  calmness  that  she  was  able  to  as¬ 
sume  ;  but,  in  truth,  almost  everything 
seemed  to  have  been  gained,  when  she 
found  that  she  was  not  to  be  separated 
from  her  baby.  “  I  have  no  objection  to 
living  in  Devonshire  if  Mr.  Trevelyan 
wishes  it,”  she  said,  in  her  most  stately 
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manner ;  “  and  certainly  no  objection  to 
living  with  Mr.  Stanbury’s  mother.” 
Then  Mr.  Bideawhile  explained  to  her 
tliat  Nuncombe  Putney  was  not  a  large 
town — was,  in  fact,  a  very  small  and  a 
very  remote  village.  “  That  will  make 
no  difference  whatsoever  as  far  as  I  am 
concerned,”  she  answered;  “and  as  for 
my  sister,  she  must  put  up  with  it  till  my 
father  and  my  mother  are  here.  I  believe 
the  scenery  at  Nnneombe  Putney  is  very 
pretty.”  “  Lovely !”  said  Mr.  Bideawhile, 
who  had  a  general  idea  that  Devonshire 
is  supposed  to  be  a  picturesque  county. 
“  With  such  a  life  before  me  as  I  must 
lead,”  continued  Mrs.  Trevelyan,  “an 
ugly  neighborhood,  one  that  would  itself 
have  had  no  interest  lor  a  stranger, 
would  certainly  have  been  an  additional 
sorrow.”  So  it  had  been  settled,  and  by 
the  end  of  July,  Mrs.  Trevelyan,  with 
her  sister  and  baby,  w'as  established  at 
the  Clock  House,  under  the  protection  of 
Mrs.  Stanbury.  Mrs.  Trevelyan  had 
brought  down  her  own  maid  and  her  own 
nurse,  and  had  found  that  the  arrange¬ 
ments  made  by  her  husband  had,  in  truth, 
been  liberal.  The  house  in  Curzon  Street 
had  been  given  up,  the  furniture  had  been 
sent  to  a  warehouse,  and  Mr.  Trevelyan 
had  gone  into  lodgings.  “  There  never 
were  two  young  people  so  insane  since 
the  world  began,”  said  Lady  Milborough 
to  her  old  friend,  Mrs.  Fairfax,  when  the 
thing  w'as  done. 

“  They  will  be  tc^ether  again  before 
next  April,”  Mrs.  Fairfax  had  replied. 
But  Miu  Fairfax  was  a  jolly  dame  who 
made  the  best  of  everything.  Lady  Mil- 
borough  raised  her  hands  in  des{)air  and 
shook  her  head.  “  I  don’t  suppose, 
though,  that  Mr.  Glascock  will  go  to 
Devonshire  after  his  lady-love,”  said 
Mrs.  Fairfax.  Lady  Milborough  again 
raised  her  hands,  and  again  shook  her 
head. 

Mrs.  Stanbury  had  give  an  easy  assent 
when  her  son  proposed  to  her  this  new 
mode  of  life,  but  Priscilla  had  had  her 
doubts.  Like  all  women,  she  thought 
that  when  a  man  w'as  to  be  separated 
from  his  wife,  the  woman  must  be  in  the 
wrong.  And  though  it  must  be  doubt¬ 
less  comfortable  to  go  from  the  cottage 
to  the  Clock  House,  it  would,  she  said, 
with  much  prudence,  be  very  uncom¬ 
fortable  to  go  back  from  the  Clock  House 
to  the  cottage.  Hugh  replied  very  cava- 
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lierly — generously,  that  is,  rashly,  and 
somewhat  impetuously — that  he  would 
guarantee  them  against  any.  such  degra¬ 
dation. 

“  We  don’t  want  to  be  a  burden  upon 
you,  my  dear,”  said  the  mother. 

“  You  would  be  a  great  burden  on 
me,”  he  replied,  “  if  you  were  living  un¬ 
comfortably  while  I  am  able  to  make  you 
comfortable.” 

Mrs.  Stanbury  was  soon  w^on  over  by 
Mrs.  Trevelyan,  by  Nora,  and  especially 
by  the  baby  ;  and  even  Pi-iscilla,  after  a 
week  or  two,  began  to  feel  that  she  liked 
their  company.  Priscilla  was  a  young 
woman  who  read  a  great  deal,  and  even 
had  some  gifts  of  understanding  what 
she  read.  She  borrowed  books  from  the 
clergyman,  and  paid  a  penny  a  week  to 
the  landlady  of  the  Stag  and  Antlers  for 
the  hire  during  half  a  day  of  the  weekly 
newspaper.  But  now  there  came  a  box 
of  books  from  Exeter,  and  a  daily  paper 
from  London,  and — to  improve  all  this — 
both  the  new  comers  were  able  to  talk 
with  her  about  the  things  she  read.  She 
soon  declared  to  her  mother  that  she 
liked  Miss  Rowley  much  the  best  of  the 
two.  Mrs.  Trevelyan  was  too  fond  of 
having  her  own  way.  She  began  to  un¬ 
derstand,  she  would  say  to  her  mother, 
th.at  a  man  might  find  it  difficult  to  live 
with  Mrs.  Trevelyan.  “  She  hardly  ever 
yields  about  anything,”  said  Priscilla. 
As  Miss  Priscilla  Stanbury  was  also  very 
fond  of  having  her  own  way,  it  was  not 
surprising  that  she  should  object  to  that 
quality  in  this  lady,  who  had  come  to 
live  under  the  same  roof  with  her. 

The  country  about  Nuncombe  Putney 
is  perhaps  as  pretty  as  any  in  England. 
It  is  beyond  the  river  Teign,  between 
that  and  Dartmoor,  and  is  so  lovely 
in  all  its  variations  of  rivers,  rivulets, 
broken  ground,  hills  and  dales,  old 
broken,  battered,  time-worn  timber, 
green  knolls,  rich  pastures,  and  heathy 
common,  that  the  wonder  i,s  that  Eng¬ 
lish  lovers  of  scenery  know  so  little  of 
it.  At  the  Stag  and  Antlers  old  Mrs. 
Crocket,  than  whom  no  old  woman  in 
the  public  line  was  ever  more  generous, 
more  peppery,  or  more  kind,  kept  two 
clean  bed-rooms,  and  could  cook  a  leg 
of  Dartmoor  mutton  and  make  an  apple- 
pie  against  any  woman  in  Devonshire. 
“  Drat  your  fish  1  ”  she  would  say,  when 
some  self-indulgent  and  exacting  travel- 
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ler  would  wish  for  more  than  these  ac¬ 
customed  viands.  “  Cock  you  up  with 
dainties !  If  you  can’t  eat  your  victuals 
without  fish,  you  must  go  to  Exeter. 
And  then  you  will  get  it  stinking  may¬ 
hap.”  Now  Priscilla  Stanbury  and  Mrs. 
Crocket  were  great  friends,  and  there 
had  been  times  of  deep  want,  in  which 
Mrs.  Crocket’s  friendship  had  been  very 
serviceable  to  the  ladies  at  the  cottage. 
The  three  young  women  had  been  to  the 
inn  one  morning  to  ask  after  a  convey¬ 
ance  from  Nuncombe  Putney  to  Prince- 
town,  and  had  found  that  a  four-wheeled 
open  carriage  with  an  old  horse  and  a 
very  young  driver  could  be  hired  there. 
“We  have  never  dreamed  of  such  a 
thing,”  Priscilla  Stanbury  had  said,  “  and 
the  only  time  I  was  at  Princetown  I 
walked  there  and  back.”  So  they  had 
called  at  the  Stag  and  Antlers,  and  Mrs. 
Crocket  had  told  them  her  mind  upon 
several  matters. 

“  What  a  dear  old  woman  !  ”  said 
Nora,  as  they  came  away,  having  made 
their  bargain  for  the  open  carriage. 

“I  think  she  takes  quite  enough 
upon  herself,  you  know,”  said  Mrs.  Tre¬ 
velyan. 

“  She  is  a  dear  old  woman,”  said  Pris¬ 
cilla,  not  attending  at  all  to  the  last 
words  that  had  been  spoken.  “  She  is 
one  of  the  best  friends  I  have  in  the 
world.  If  I  were  to  say  the  best  out  of 
my  own  fiaraily,  perhaps  I  should  not  be 
wrong.” 

“  But  she  uses  such  very  odd  language 
for  a  woman,”  said  Mrs.  Trevelyan.  Now 
Mrs.  Crocket  had  certainly  “  dratted  ” 
and  “  darned  ”  the  boy,  who  wouldn’t 
come  as  fast  as  she  had  wished,  and  had 
laughed  at  Mrs.  Trevelyan  very  con¬ 
temptuously,  when  that  lady  had  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  urchin,  who  was  at  last 
brought  forth,  might  hot  be  a  safe  chari¬ 
oteer  down  some  of  the  hills. 

“  I  suppose  I’m  used  to  it,”  said  Pris¬ 
cilla.  “At  any  rate  I  know  I  like  it. 
And  I  like  her.” 

“  I  dare  say  she’s  a  good  sort  of  wo¬ 
man,”  said  Mrs.  Trevelyan,  “only - ” 

“  I  am  not  saying  anything  about  her 
being  a  good  woman  now,”  said  Pris¬ 
cilla,  interrupting  the  other  with  some 
vehemence,  “  but  only  that  she  is  my 
friend.” 

“I  liked  her  of  all  things,”  said  Nora. 
“  Has  she  lived  here  always  ?  ” 


“Yes;  all  her  life.  The  house  be¬ 
longed  to  her  father  and  to  her  grand¬ 
father  before  her,  and  I  think  she  says 
she  has  never  slept  out  of  it  a  dozen 
times  in  her  life.  Her  husband  is  dead, 
and  her  daughters  are  married  away, 
and  she  has  the  great  grief  and  trouble 
of  a  ne’er-do-weel  son.  He’s  away  now, 
and  she’s  all  alone.”  Then  after  a  pause, 
she  continued :  “  I  dare  say  it  seems  odd 
to  you,  Mrs.  Trevelyan,  that  we  should 
speak  of  the  innkeeper  as  a  dear  friend ; 
but  you  must  remember  that  we  have 
been  poor  among  the  poorest — and  are 
so  indeed  now.  We  only  came  into  our 
present  house  to  receive  you.  That  is 
where  we  used  to  live,”  and  she  pointed 
to  the  tiny  cottage,  which,  now  that  it 
was  dismantled  and  desolate,  looked  to 
be  doubly  poor.  “There  have  been 
times  when  we  should  have  gone  to  bed 
very  hungry  if  it  had  not  been  for  Mrs. 
Crocket.” 

Later  in  the  day  Mrs.  Trevelyan,  find¬ 
ing  Priscilla  alone,  had  apologized  for 
what  she  had  said  about  the  old  woman. 
“  I  w'as  very  thoughtless  and  forgetful, 
but  I  hope  you  will  not  be  angry  with 
me.  I  will  be  ever  so  fond  of  her  if  you 
will  forgive  me.” 

“Very  well,”  said  Priscilla,  smiling; 
“  on  those  conditions  I  will  forgive  you.” 
And  from  that  time  there  sprang  up 
something  like  a  feeling  of  friendship 
between  Priscilla  and  Mrs.  Trevelyan. 
Nevertheless  Priscilla  was  still  of  opinion 
that  the  Clock  House  arrangement  was 
dangerous,  and  should  never  have  been 
made;  and  Mrs.  Stanbury,  alw’ays timid 
of  her  own  nature,  began  to  fear  that  it 
must  be  so,  as  soon  as  she  was  removed 
from  the  influence  of  her  son.  She  did 
not  see  much  even  of  the  few  neighbors 
who  lived  around  her,  but  she  fancied 
that  people  looked  at  her  in  church  as 
though  she  had  done  that  which  she 
ought  not  to  have  done,  in  taking  herself 
to  a  big  and  comfoitable  house  for  the 
sake  of  lending  her  protection  to  a  lady 
who  was  separated  from  her  husband. 
It  W’as  not  that  she  believed  that  Mrs. 
Trevelyan  had  been  wrong;  but  that, 
knowing  herself  to  be  weak,  she  fan¬ 
cied  that  she  and  her  daughter  w’ould  be 
enveloped  in  the  danger  and  suspicion 
which  could  not  but  attach  themselves  to 
the  lady’s  condition,  instead  of  raising 
the  lady  out  of  the  cloud — as  would 
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have  been  the  case  had  she  herself  been 
strong.  Mrs.  Trevelyan,  who  was  sharp- 
sighted  and  clear-witted,  soon  saw  that 
it  was  so,  and  spoke  to  Priscilla  on  the 
subject  before  she  had  been  a  fortnight 
in  the  house.  “I  am  afraid  your  mother 
does  not  like  our  being  here,”  she  said. 

“How  am  I  to  answer  that?”  Pris¬ 
cilla  replied. 

“  Just  tell  the  truth.” 

“  The  truth  is  so  uncivil.  At  first  I 
did  not  like  it.  I  disliked  it  very 
much.” 

“  Why  did  you  give  way  ?  ” 

“  I  didn’t  give  way.  Hugh  talked  my 
mother  over.  Mamma  docs  what  I 
tell  her,  except  when  Hugh  tells  her 
something  else.  I  was  afraid,  because, 
down  here,  knowing  nothing  of  the 
world,  I  didn’t  wish  that  we,  little  people, 
should  be  mixed  up  in  the  quarrels  and 
disagreements  of  those  who  are  so  much 
bigger.” 

“  I  don’t  know  who  it  is  that  is  big 
in  this  matter.” 

“You  are  big — at  any  rate  by  com- 
arison.  But  now  it  must  go  on.  The 
ouse  has  been  taken,  and  my  fears  are 
over  as  regards  you.  What  you  ob¬ 
serve  in  mamma  is  only  the  effect,  not 
yet  quite  worn  out,  of  w’hat  I  said  before 
you  came.  You  may  be  quite  sure  of 
this,— that  we  neither  of  us  believe  a 
word  against  you.  Your  position  is  a 
very  unfortunate  one ;  but  if  it  can  be 
remedied  by  your  staying  here  with  us, 
pray  stay  wdth  us.” 

“  It  cannot  be  remedied,”  said  Emily; 
“but  we  could  not  be  anywhere  more 
comfortable  than  we  are  here.” 

CHAPTER  XV. 

WHAT  THEY  SAID  ABOUT  IT  IN  THE  CLOSE. 

When  Miss  Stanbury,  in  the  Close  at 
Exeter,  was  first  told  of  the  arrange¬ 
ment  that  had  been  made  at  Newcombe 
Putney,  she  said  some  very  hard  words 
as  to  the  thing  that  had  been  done. 
She  was  quite  sure  that  Mrs.  Trevel- 

J'an  was  no  better  than  she  should  be. 
.ladies  w'ho  were  separated  from  their 
husbands  never  were  any  better  than 
they  should  be.  And  what  was  to  be 
thought  of  any  woman,  who,  when  sepa¬ 
rated  from  her  husband,  would  put  her¬ 
self  under  the  protection  of  such  a  Pala¬ 
din  as  Hugh  Stanbury.  She  heard  the 


tidings  of  course  from  Dorothy,  and 
spoke  her  mind  even  to  Dorothy  plainly 
enough  ;  but  it  was  to  Martha  tliat  she 
expressed  herself  with  her  fullest  vehe¬ 
mence. 

“  We  always  knew,”  she  said,  “  that 
my  brother  had  married  an  addle-pated, 
silly  woman,  one  of  the  most  unsuited 
to  be  the  mistress  of  a  clergyman’s  house 
that  ever  a  man  set  eyes  on ;  but  I 
didn’t  think  she’d  allow  herself  to  be 
led  into  such  a  stupid  thing  as  this.” 

“  I  don’t  suppose  the  lady  has  done 
anything  amiss — any  more  than  comb¬ 
ing  her  husband’s  hair,  and  the  like  of 
that,”  said  Martha. 

“  Don’t  tell  me !  Why,  by  their  own 
story,  she  has  got  a  lover.” 

“  But  he  ain’t  to  come  after  her  down 
here,  I  suppose.  And  as  for  lovers, 
ma’am,  I’m  told  that  the  most  of  ’em 
have  ’em  up  in  London.  But  it  don’t 
mean  much,  only  just  idle  talking  and 
gallivanting.” 

“  When  women  can’t  keep  themselves 
from  idle  talking  with  strange  gentle¬ 
men,  they  are  very  far  gone  on  the  road 
to  the  devil.  That’s  my  notion.  And 
that  was  everybody’s  notion  a  few  years 
ago.  But  now,  what  with  divorce  bills, 
and  woman’s  rights,  and  penny  papers, 
and  false  hair,  and  married  women  being 
just  like  giggling  girls,  and  giggling 
girls  knowing  just  as  much  as  married 
women,  when  a  woman  has  been  married 
a  year  or  two  she  begins  to  think 
whether  she  mayn’t  have  more  fun  for 
her  money  by  living  apart  from  her  hus¬ 
band.” 

“  Miss  Dorothy  says - 

“  Oh,  bother  what  Miss  Dorothy 
says !  Miss  Dorothy  only  knows  what 
it  has  suited  that  scamp,  her  brother,  to 
tell  her.  I  understand  this  woman  has 
come  away  because  of  a  lover;  and  if 
that’s  so,  my  Mster-in-law  is  very  wrong 
to  receive  her.  The  temptation  of  the 
Clock  House  has  been  too  much  for  her. 
It’s  only  my  doing ;  that’s  all.” 

That  evening  Miss  Stanbury  and  Doro¬ 
thy  went  out  to  tea  at  the  house  of  Mrs. 
MacHugh,  and  there  the  matter  was 
very  much  discussed.  The  family  of  the 
Trevelyans  was  known  by  name  in  these 
parts,  and  the  fact  of  Mrs.  Trevelyan 
having  been  sent  to  live  in  a  Devonshire 
village,  with  Devonshire  ladies  who  had 
a  relation  in  Exeter  so  well  esteemed  as 
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Miss  Stanbury  of  the  Close,  were  cir- 
'cumstances  of  themselves  sufficient  to 
insure  a  considerable  amount  of  prestige 
at  the  city  tea-table  for  the  tidings  of 
this  unfortunate  family  quarrel.  Some 
reticence  was  of  course  necessary  be¬ 
cause  of  the  presence  of  Miss  Stanbury 
and  of  Dorothy.  To  Miss  Stanbury 
herself  Mrs.  MacHugh  and  Mrs.  Crumble, 
of  Cronstadt  House,  did  not  scruple  to 
express  themselves  very  plainly,  and  to 
whisper  a  question  as  to  what  was  to 
be  done  should  the  lover  make  his  ap¬ 
pearance  at  Nuncombe  Putney;  but 
they  who  spoke  of  the  matter  before 
Dorothy,  were  at  first  more  charitable, 
or,  at  least,  more  forbearing.  Mr. 
Gibson,  who  was  one  of  the  minor 
canons,  and  the  two  Miss  Frenches  from 
Heavitree,  who  had  the  reputation  of 
hunting  unmarried  clergymen  in  couples, 
seemed  to  have  heard  all  about  it.  When 
Mrs.  MacHugh  and  Miss  Stanbury,  with 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Crumble,  had  seated  them¬ 
selves  at  their  whist  table,  the  younger 
people  were  able  to  express  their  opin¬ 
ions  without  danger  of  interruption  or 
of  rebuke.  It  was  known  to  all  Exeter 
by  this  time,  that  Dorothy  Stanbury’s 
mother  had  gone  to  the  Clock  House, 
and  that  she  had  done  so  in  order  that 
Mrs.  Trevelyan  might  have  a  home. 
But  it  was  not  yet  known  whether  any¬ 
body  had  called  upon  them.  There  was 
Mrs.  Merton,  the  wife  of  the  present 
parson  of  Nuncombe,  who  had  known 
the  Stanburys  for  the  last  twenty  years ; 
and  there  was  Mrs.  Ellison  of  Lessboro’, 
who  lived  only  four  miles  from  Nun¬ 
combe,  and  who  kept  a  pony-carriage. 
It  would  be  a  great  thing  to  know  how 
these  ladies  had  behaved  in  so  difficult 
and  embarrassing  a  position.  Mrs. 
Trevelyan  and  her  sister  had  now  been 
at  Nuncombe  Putney  for  more  than  a 
fortnight,  and  something  in  that  matter 
of  calling  must  have  been  done — or  have 
been  left  undone.  In  answer  to  an 
ingeniously-framed  question  asked  by 
Camilla  French,  Dorothy  at  once  set  the 
matter  at  rest.  “Mrs.  Merton,”  said 
Camilla  French,  “  must  find  it  a  great 
thing  to  have  two  new  ladies  come  to 
the  village,  especially  now  that  she  has 
lost  yon.  Miss  Stanbury  ?” 

“Mamma  tells  me,”  said  Dorothy, 
“  that  Mrs.  Trevelyan  and  Miss  Rowley 
do  not  mean  to  know  anybody.  They 


have  given  it  out  quite  plainly,  so  that 
there  should  be  no  mistake.” 

“  Dear,  dear  1  ”  said  Camilla  French. 

“I  dare  say  it’s  for  the  best,”  said 
Arabella  French,  who  was  the  elder, 
and  who  looked  very  meek  and  soft.  Miss 
French  almost  always  looked  meek  and 
soft. 

“  I’m  afraid  it  will  make  it  very  dull 
for  your  mother — not  seeing  her  old 
friends,”  said  Mr.  Gibson. 

“  Mamma  won’t  feel  that  at  all,”  said 
Dorothy. 

“Mrs.  Stanbury,  I  suppose,  will  see 
her  own  friends  at  her  own  house  just 
the  same,”  said  Camilla. 

“  There  would  be  great  difficulty  in 
that,  when  there  is  a  lady  who  is  to 
remain  unknown,”  said  Arabella.  “  Don’t 
you  think  so,  Mr.  Gibson  ?  ”  Mr.  Gib¬ 
son  replied  that  perhaps  there  might  be 
a  difficulty,  but  he  was  n’t  sure.  The  diffi¬ 
culty,  he  thought,  might  be  got  over 
if  the  ladies  did  not  always  occupy  the 
same  room. 

“  You  have  never  seen  Mrs.  Trevelyan, 
have  you.  Miss  Stanbury  ?”  asked 
Camilla. 

“  Never.” 

“  She  is  not  an  old  family  friend,  then.  ’ 
— or  anything  of  that  sort  ?” 

“  Oh  dear,  no.” 

“Because,”  said  Arabella,  “it  is  so 
odd  how  diflhrent  people  get  together 
sometimes.”  Then  Dorothy  explained 
that  Mr.  Trevelyan  and  her  brother  Hugh 
had  long  been  friends. 

“  Oh ! — of  Mr.  Trevelyan,”  said  Ca¬ 
milla.  “  Then  it  is  he  that  has  sent  his 
wife  to  Nuncombe,  not  she  that  has 
come  there  ?  ” 

“I  suppose  there  has  been  some 
agreement,”  said  Dorothy. 

“  Just  so ;  just  so,”  said  Arabella,  the 
meek.  “  I  should  like  to  see  her. 
They  say  that  she  is  very  beautiful; 
don’t  they  ?  ” 

“  My  brother  says  that  she  is  hand¬ 
some,” 

“  Exceedingly  lovely,  I’m  told,”  said 
Camilla.  “  I  should  like  to  see  her — 
shouldn’t  you,  Mr.  Gibson  ?” 

“  I  always  like  to  see  a  pretty 
woman,”  said  Mr.  Gibson,  with  a  polite 
bow,  which  the  sisters  shared  between 
them. 

“  I  suppose  she’ll  go  to  church,”  said 
Camilla. 


HE  KNEW  HE  WAS  RIGHT. 
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“Very  likely  uot,”  said  Arabella. 
“  Ladies  of  that  sort  very  often  don’t  go 
to  church.  I  dare  say  you’ll  find  that 
she’ll  never  stir  out  of  the  place  at  all, 
and  that  not  a  soul  in  Nuncombe  will 
ever  see  her  except  the  gardener.  It  is 
such  a  thing  for  a  woman  to  be  sepa¬ 
rated  from  her  husband !  Don’t  you 
think  so,  Mr.  Gibson  ?  ” 

“.Of  course  it  is,”  said  he,  with  a 
shake  of  his  head,  which  was  intended 
to  imply  that  his  censure  of  the  church 
must  of  course  attend  any  sundering  of 
those  whom  the  church  had  bound  to¬ 
gether  ;  but  which  implied  also  by  the 
absence  from  it  of  any  intense  clerical 
severity,  that  as  the  separated  wife  was 
allowed  to  live  with  so  very  respectable 
a  lady  as  Mrs.  Stanbury,  there  must 
probably  be  some  mitigating  circum¬ 
stances  attending  this  special  separa¬ 
tion, 

“I  wonder  wh.at  he  is  like?”  said 
Camilla,  after  a  pause. 

“  Who  ?  ”  asked  Arabella. 

“  The  gentleman,”  said  Camilla. 

“  What  gentleman  ?  ”  demanded  Ara¬ 
bella. 

“  I  don’t  mean  Mr.  Trevelyan,”  said 
Camilla. 

“  I  *  don’t  believe  there  really  is — 
eh — is  there  ?  ”  said  Gibson,  very  tim¬ 
idly. 

“  Oh,  dear,  yes,”  said  Arabella. 

“  I’m  afraid  there’s  something  of  the 
kind,”  said  Camilla.  “  I’ve  heard  that 
there  is,  and  I’ve  heard  his  name.”  Then 
she  whispered  very  closely  into  the  ear 
of  Mr.  Gibson  the  words,  “  Colonel  Os¬ 
borne,”  as  though  her  lips  were  by  far 
too  pure  to  mention  aloud  any  sound  so 
full  of  inquity. 

“  Indeed !  ”  said  Mr.  Gibson. 

“But  he’s  quite  an  old  man,”  said 
Dorothy,  “  and  knew  her  father  inti¬ 
mately  before  she  was  born.  And,  as  far 
as  I  can  understand,  her  husband  does 
not  suspect  her  in  the  least  And  it’s 
only  because  there’s  a  misunderst.anding 
between  them,  and  not  at  all  because  of 
the  gentleman.” 

“  Oh  !  ”  exclaimed  Camilla. 

“  Ah  1  ”  exclaimed  Arabella. 

“  That  would  make  a  difference,”  said 
Mr.  Gibson. 

“  But  for  a  married  woman  to  have 
her  name  mentioned  at  all  with  a  gentle¬ 
man — it  is  so  bad  ;  is  it  not,  Mr.  Gib¬ 


son  ?  ”  And  then  Arabella  also  had  her 
whisper  into  the  clergyman’s  ear — very 
closely.  “  I’m  afraid  there’s  not  a  doubt 
about  the  Colonel.  I’m  afraid  not.  I  am 
indeed.” 

“  Two  by  honors  and  the  odd,  and  it’s 
my  deal,”  said  Miss  Stanbury,  briskly, 
and  the  sharp  click  with  which  she  put 
the  markers  down  upon  the  table 
was  heard  all  through  the  room.  “I 
don’t  want  anybody  to  tell  me,”  she 
said,  “  that  when  a  young  woman  is 
parted  from  her  husband,  the  chances 
are  ten  to  one  that  she  has  been  very 
foolish.” 

“  But  what’s  a  woman  to  do,  if 
her  husband  beats  her  ?  ”  said  Mrs. 
Crumbie. 

“  Beat  him  again,”  said  Mrs.  Mac- 
Ilugh. 

“And  the  husband  will  be  sure  to 
have  the  worst  of  it,”  said  Mr.  Crum¬ 
bie.  “Well,  I  declare,  if  you  haven’t 
turned  up  an  honor  .again.  Miss  Stan¬ 
bury  !  ” 

“  It  w’as  your  wife  that  cut  it  to  me, 
Mr.  Crumbie.”  Then  they  were  again 
at  once  immersed  in  the  play,  and  the 
name  neither  of  Trevelyan  nor  Osborne 
was  heard  till  Miss  Stanbury  was  mark¬ 
ing  her  double  under  the  candlestick ; 
but  during  all  pauses  in  the  game  the 
conversation  went  back  to  the  same 
topic,  and  when  the  rubber  v’as  over 
they  who  had  been  playing  it  lost  them¬ 
selves  for  ten  minutes  in  the  allurements 
of  the  interesting  subject.  It  was  so 
singular  a  coincidence  that  the  lady 
should  have  gone  to  Nuncombe  Putney 
of  all  villages  in  England,  and  to  the 
house  of  Mrs.  Stanbury  of  all  ladies  in 
England.  And  then  was  she  innocent, 
or  was  she  guilty ;  .and  if  guilty,  in  what 
degree  ?  That  she  had  been  allowed  to 
bring  her  baby  with  her  was  considered 
to  be  a  great  point  in  her  favor.  Mr. 
Crumbie’s  opinion  was  that  it  was 
“only  a  few  words.”  Mrs.  Crumbie 
was  afr.aid  that  she  had  been  a  little 
light.  Mrs.  MacHugh  said  that  there 
was  never  fire  without  smoke.  And  Miss 
Stanbury,  as  she  took  her  departure, 
declared  that  the  young  women  of  the 
present  day  didn’t  know  what  they 
were  after.  “  They  think  that  the 
world  should  be  all  frolic  and  dancing, 
and  they  have  no  more  idea  of  doing 
their  duty  and  earning  their  bread  than 
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a  boy  home  for  the  holidays  has  of  doing 
lessons.” 

Then,  as  she  went  home  with  Dorothy 
across  the  Close,  she  spoke  a  word  which 
she  intended  to  be  very  serious.  “I 
don’t  mean  to  say  anything  against  your 
mother  for  what  she  has  done  as  yet. 
Somebody  must  take  the  woman  in,  and 
perhaps  it  was  natural.  But  if  that 
Colonel  What’s-his-name  makes  his  way 
down  to  Nuncombe  Putney,  your 
mother  must  send  her  packing,  if  she 
has  any  respect  either  for  herself  or  for 
Priscilla.” 

(To  bo  continued.) 


London  Society. 

HINTS  TO  THE  OWNERS  OF  SMALL  TEL¬ 
ESCOPES. 

The  Royal  Astronomical  Society  of 
London,  which  has  been  justly  called  the 
first  body  of  astronomers  in  the  world, 
has  adopted  for  its  motto  the  expressive 
sentence  “  Quidquid  nitet  notandum 
and  the  marvellous  advance  of  this  as 
well  as  of  other  sciences  in  our  own  time 
is  undoubtedly  principally  owing  to  the 
great  number  of  zealous  workers,  each 
contributing  his  mite  and  noting  that 
which  he  has  seen  or  which  has  at  any 
time  caught  his  attention,  without  being 
conscious  at  the  time  whether  it  might 
hereafter  be  found  of  value  in  the  exten¬ 
sion  of  our  knowledge.  From  these 
facts  and  appearances,  as  noticed  and 
observed  under  various  conditions,  the 
master  minds  of  the  science  are  enabled 
by  degrees  to  establish  theories  which, 
embracing  a  large  number  of  isolated 
facts,  become  themselves  the  means  of 
predicting  others,  and  bringing  the  suc¬ 
cession  of  phenomena  under  the  domain 
of  cause  and  effect. 

The  first  hint,  then,  that  we  offer  to 
owners  of  small  telescopes  is  to  use  them 
— to  observe  with  the  view  of  making 
their  obserA  ations  in  some  measure  sub¬ 
servient  to  the  progress  of  science  ;  for 
if  carefully  usea,  with  the  most  scrupu¬ 
lous  attention  to  the  fidelity  and  greatest 
practicable  accuracy  of  the  observations, 
we  assure  them  that  even  small  instru¬ 
ments  may  be  made  really  to  contribute 
thereto,  and  this  in  ways  and  when  em¬ 
ployed  on  objects  which  perhaps  at  the 
time  inspired  no  such  hope. 
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In  a  short  paper  like  the  present  it  is 
of  course  impossible  to  enter  in  any 
detail  into  the  nature  of  the  observations 
which  may  be  attempted  of  different 
objects  in  the  heavens.  For  full  advice 
on  this  matter  we  must  refer  the  reader 
to  the  Rev.  T.  W.  Webb’s  admirable 
little  work,  “  Celestial  Objects  for  Com¬ 
mon  Telescopes but  it  is  possible  that 
some  succinct  remarks  on  a  few  points 
may  be  found  of  value  to  amateurs  in 
possession  of  telescopes  three  or  four 
inches  in  aperture  (that  is,  effective  di¬ 
ameter  of  object-glass). 

A  very  principal  object  of  attention 
to  the  astronomer  is  the  sun.  It  cannot 
but  be  that  that  body,  which  is  of  such 
indispensable  importance,  not  merely  to 
the  life  which  is  contained  in  our  system, 
but  to  the  very  existence  of  the  system 
itself,  should  excite  in  all  minds  capable 
of  intelligent  reflection  the  most  lively 
interest  as  to  its  constitution,  and  the 
source  of  its  light  and  heat-giving  pow¬ 
ers. 

“  Informer  of  the  planetary  train, 

Without  whose  quick’ning  glance  their  cum¬ 
brous  orbs 

Were  brute  unlovely  mass,  inert  and  dead. 

And  not,  as  now,  the  green  abodes  of  life.” 

A  field  of  study  of  vast  extent  still 
lies  before  the  astronomer  here.  Much 
has  been  done  in  acquiring  some  knowl¬ 
edge  of  solar  physics  during  the  last  few 
years,  but  w'e  are  still  in  the  infancy  of 
the  subject.  In  this  place  we  can,  of 
course,  merely  suggest  a  few  matters  of 
consideration  to  the  amateur  observer. 
In  the  first  place  we  must  caution  him 
to  be  very  particular  in  the  use  of  a 
colored  glass  to  take  off  the  intense 
glare  and  heat  of  the  sun’s  rays,  con¬ 
centrated  by  the  lenses  of  his  tele¬ 
scope.  Fog  or  thin  cloud  will  indeed 
frequently  act  as  a  most  efficient  protec¬ 
tor  in  this  respect,  but  if  trusted  to 
without  the  aid  of  a  dark  glass  close  at 
hand,  the  sudden  breaking  forth  of  the 
sun  in  full  blaze  will  sometimes  produce 
unpleasant  consequences.  Indeed  a  per¬ 
son  at  all  unpractised  had  better  make 
it  a  rule  never  to  look  at  the  sun  without 
the  intervention  of  some  kind  of  colored 
glass.  The  shade  and  depth  of  this  will 
vary  according  to  circumstances.  From 
his  own  experience  the  writer  would 
recommend  green  as  the  most  usual 
color.  Red  may  be  employed  when  the 
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sun  is  not  shininpf  very  brightly.  With  well  known  that  the  moon  rotates  uni¬ 
regard  to  the  time  for  observing  the  formly  on  her  axis  in  the  same  time  that 
.  “  greater  light,”  there  is  none  so  good  she  revolves  round  the  earth.  The  con- 
as  early  morning,  when  it  has  been  up  sequence  is  that  we  always  see  the  same 
about  an  hour  or  so.  Tlie  definition  of  face,  excepting  that,  owing  to  the  ellip- 
objects  on  the  surface  is  much  superior  ticity  of  the  lunar  orbit,  and  its  being 
to  that  at  any  other  time  in  the  day ;  inclined  at  an  angle  of  about  five  degrees 
but  of  course  in  watching  the  motions  to  that  of  the  earth,  we  from  time  to 
and  changes  of  the  spots  it  is  necessary  time  get  a  view  of  regions  to  a  small  ex- 
to  observe  from  time  to  time  throughout  tent  round  each  corner,  so  to  speak,  or 
the  day.  This  is  frequently  very  inter-  rather  beyond  each  limb  (the  technical 
esting,  and,  assiduously  followed  up,  may  word  for  edge  of  the  disk),  as  usually 
lead  to  still  further  knowledge  than  has  placed.  The  latter  appearances,  known 
yet  been  attained  concerning  those  phe-  by  the  name  of  libration,  are  of  course 
nomena.  The  periodicity  also  in  the  only  very  limited  in  amount.  Roughly 
number  and  magnitude  of  the  spots  has,  speaking,  our  satellite  shows  us  the  same 
it  is  well  known,  led  to  some  very  re-  face  at  all  times,  which  is  more  and  more 
markable  consequences,  and  illustrates  illuminated  by  the  sun  during  the  pro¬ 
in  a  striking  manner  the  advantage  gress  of  each  lunation,  until  at  full  moon 
which  accrues  to  science  from  an  ama-  he  enlightens  the  whole  of  the  visible 
teur  selecting  some  definite  object  of  disk.  The  boundary  of  light  and  dark- 
research,  and  perseveringly  following  it  ness  is  called  the  terminator,  which  suc- 
up  till  some  positive  conclusion  is  ar-  cessively  advances  over  each  region 
rived  at.  We  may  remark  that,  although  during  the  waxing  and  retreats  again 
the  length  of  the  period  has  been  pretty  during  the  waning  moon.  At  the  for- 
satisfactorily  established  as  11^  years,  mer  time  it  is  sunrise  at  the  region 
yet  there  are  some  other  points  con-  covered  by  the  terminator,  at  the  latter 
nected  with  the  law  of  periodicity  still  sunset.  As  the  mountains  are  thus  seen 
requiring  to  be  decided,  and  in  which  in  profile,  casting  long  shadows  behind 
amateurs  may  do  good  service.  Ine-  them,  these  are  the  best  times  for  ob- 
qualities  between  th^e  intervals  separat-  serving  regions  on  the  moon’s  surface, 
ing  two  consecutive  times  of  greatest  many  remarkable  spots  in  which  are  in- 
and  of  least  abundance  are  said  to  have  deed  only  visible  on  these  occasions, 
been  made  probable.  The  present  year  We  have  not  space  to  speak  of  these  in 
is  one  in  which  the  spots  are  approaching  detail;  but  in  Mr.  Webb’s  useful  book, 
their  time  of  greatest  frequency  and  to  which  we  have  already  referred,  the 
abundance.  intending  observer  will  find  a  full  ac- 

Next  to  the  sun  we  may  devote  a  few  •  count  of  them.  The  most  remarkable 
words  to  the  moon.  She  is  not,  indeed,  of  the  lunar  mountains  and  craters  are 
of  the  same  importance  to  us  as  he  is,  the  chain  of  Apennines,  a  little  to  the 
but  in  very  many  ways  we  could  very  north  of  the  moon’s  centre,  the  grand 
ill  afford  to  part  with  her,  who  .crater  known  as  Copernicus,  which  lies 

on  the  terminator  a  day  or  two  after  the 
first  quarter,  a  little  north-east  of  the 
centre,  and  the  “  metropolitan  ”  crater, 
Tycho,  with  the  curious  system  of  rays 
or  streaks  surrounding  it,  which  comes 
into  view  about  the  same  time,  but  is 
near  the  south  limb  of  the  moon.  The 
appearances  of  the  large  plains  called 
Maria^  from  their  having  been  formerly 
supposed  to  be  seas,  are  likewise  worthjr 
of  attentive  observation.  Mare  Sereni- 
tatis,  in  the  north-western  quarter,  con¬ 
tains  some  small  craters,  amongst  which 
is  one  known  as  Linu4,  respecting  which 
there  has  been  much  controversy  during 
the  last  two  years,  it  having  been  con- 


“  A  smaller  earth,  gives  us  his  blaze  again. 
Void  of  its  flame,  and  sheds  a  softer  day.” 

Besides  the  advantages  of  moonlight, 
attended,  like  all  the  advantages  of  na¬ 
ture,  with  so  much  to  gratify  our  innate 
love  of  the  beautiful,  she  is  (thanks  to  the 
long  series  of  valuable  lunar  observations 
made  at  the  Greenwich  Observatory 
during  the  last  two  hundred  years)  of 
the  greatest  utility  to  navigation  in  ena¬ 
bling  us  by  her  position  amongst  the 
stars  to  determine  the  position  of  a  ship 
at  any  time  in  mid-ocean.  But  we  are 
now  speaking  of  her  physical  appearance 
as  seen  with  a  small- telescope.  It  is 
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sidered  ])robable  that  great  clianges  have 
taken  place  in  it  since  it  was  first  ob¬ 
served. 

Occultations  of  stars  by  the  moon  are 
frequently  very  interesting  phenomena. 
The  suddenness  of  the  star’s  disappear¬ 
ance  when  it  takes  place  at  the  unen¬ 
lightened  edge  of  the  disk  is  almost 
startling.  To  observe  the  reappearance 
it  is  necessary  to  know  the  part  of  the 
limb  at  which  to  look  for  it.  These 
phenomena  are  not  merely  pleasing  to 
see,  but,  when  accurately  observed  with 
a  good  chronometer,  are  useful  in  sci¬ 
ence. 

With  regard  to  observation  of  planets, 
little  can  be  said  of  the  two  inferior 
ones.  Mercury  is  too  close  to  the  sun, 
and  can  only  be  seen  when  at  or  near 
the  time  of  his  greatest  elongation. 
With  a  small  telescope  nothing  can  be 
done  with  him  except,  when  the  defini¬ 
tion  is  good,  to  see  that  he  has  phases. 
Nor  can  much  be  done  with  Venus.  Her 
brightness  at  night  is  dazzling,  and,  ex¬ 
aggerating  every  imperfection  of  the 
telescope,  makes  it  difficult  to  examine 
her  steadily.  It  is  probable  that  we 
never  see  her  real  surface,  but  only  the 
clouded  atmosphere.  The  best  time  to 
observe  her  is  during  the  evening  twi¬ 
light. 

Diligent  scrutiny  has  procured  us  late¬ 
ly  some  trustworthy  knowledge  of  the 
surface  of  Mars.  Small  telescope.s,  how¬ 
ever,  cannot  be  expected  to  show  much, 
and  he  will  not  for  some  years  be  in  the 
most  favorable  position  for  observation. 
The  phase  is  so  slight  as  to  be  scarcely 
perceptible,  the  planet  being  always  sen¬ 
sibly  round.  Brilliant  white  spots  mark 
the  poles,  and  it  is  generally  allowed  • 
that  these  are  due  to  large  tracts  of 
snow.  The  general  color  of  Mars  is  rud¬ 
dy,  probably  owing  to  the  nature  of  the 
soil.  Unlike  our  earth,  the  land  appears 
to  occupy  a  larger  proportion  of  the  sur¬ 
face  than  the  sea. 

Jupiter  is  the  planet  which  best  re¬ 
pays  the  attention  of  the  amateur.  Even 
a  small  telescope,  if  its  defining  power  is 
good,  will  exhibit  his  disk  crossed  by 
the  belts  (resembling  in  a  small  instru¬ 
ment  fine  black  bars)  in  a  direction  par¬ 
allel  to  his  equator,  and  will  also  give 
the  means  of  observing  the  four  satel¬ 
lites.  These  may  be  seen  at  the  times 
predicted  in  the  “Nautical  Almanac”  to 
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pass  over  the  planet’s  disk  (such  passages 
are  technically  called  their  transits),  to 
be  occulted  by  it,  reappearing  on  the  * 
other  side,  and  to  be  eclipsed  or  to  pass 
into  and  out  of  the  planet’s  shadow.  Ac¬ 
curate  obsei-vations  of  the  times  of  the 
latter  phenomena  (the  eclipses)  may  he 
made  with  a  good  chronometer,  and  will 
be  useful.  The  belts  on  the  surface  of 
the  planet  are  produced  by  tracts  of 
clear  sky  in  the  planet’s  atmosphere, 
their  persistence  being  due  to  causes  simb 
lar  to  those  of  the  trade-winds  on  our 
earth. 

Saturn  being  a  smaller  planet  than  Ju¬ 
piter,  as  well  as  at  a  much  greater  dis¬ 
tance,  has  not  in  itself  so  many  points  of 
interest.  Those  remarkable  appendages, 
how’ever,  the  rings,  are  at  present  well 
placed  for  observation,  being  well  opened 
out  as  seen  from  the  earth.  It  is  w’ell 
know'll  that  they  have  several  subdivis¬ 
ions,  the  interior  ring  being  dusky  and 
semi-transparent.  But  the  possessor  of 
a  small  telescope  must  be  satisfied  with 
a  view  of  the  ring  as  one  object.  The 
planet  is  attended  by  no  less  than 
eight  satellites,  but  several  of  them 
require  apowerful  instrument  to  see 
them. 

The  two  most  distant  planets,  Uranus 
and  Neptune,  are  too  far  off  to  show 
disks,  especially  Nejitune,  except  when 
view'ed  with  large  telescopes. 

To  those  more  distant  bodies  which 
stud  almost  every  part  of  the  visible 
hemisphere,  the  words  pre-eminently  ap¬ 
ply,  “  The  heavens  declare  the  glory  of 
God,  and  the  firmament  show'eth  His 
handi-work.”  If  the  grandeur  of  the 
siiectacle  which  the  clear  concave  of  a 
winter’s  night  exhibits  to  the  unaided 
eye  calls  forth  in  an  irresistible  manner 
such  reflections  as  these,  how  can  we  ex¬ 
press  the  intensity  to  which  they  are  in¬ 
creased  when  even  a  moderately  good  tel¬ 
escope  is  applied  to  one  of  the  richer 
parts  of  the  blue  infinite?  None,  in¬ 
deed,  but  their  Maker  can  “  tell  the  num¬ 
ber  of  the  stars,  or  call  them  all  by  their 
names.” 

In  this  place  we  shiill  merely  point  out 
some  of  the  more  remarkable  clusters 
and  objects  in  some  of  the  constellations, 
remarking  that  every  increase  in  the 
ower  of  the  telescope  employed  will 
ring  into  view  a  larger  number  of  ob¬ 
jects  worthy  of  attention. 
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That  wonderful  zone  called  the  Gal¬ 
axy,  or  Milky  Way,  has  from  the  earli¬ 
est  ages  attracted  attention,  and  some 
of  the  ancients  conjectured  that  its  light 
was  due  to  a  vast  assemblage  of  stars. 
Particular  parts  of  it  are  distinguished 
by  particularly  great  brightness,  whilst 
other  parts  are  darker,  and  in  others 
gaps  of  total  darkness  are  seen.  Even 
moderate  telescopes  resolve  the  bright¬ 
est  parts  of  the  zone  into  innumerable 
small,  closely-crowded  stars,  and  with 
good  instruments  it  is  seen  that  the  dif¬ 
ferent  p.arts  are  richer  in  stars  in  perfec¬ 
tion  as  their  brightness  to  the  naked  eye 
is  greater,  proving  that  the  light  of  the 
galaxy  is  indeed  due  entirely  to  the  mul¬ 
titude  of  distant  stars.  To  give  some 
idea  of  the  scale  of  this  multiplication,  it 
may  be  mentioned  that  on  one  occasion 
Sir  William  Herschel  estimated  that  not 
less  than  1 1 6,000  stare  must  have  passed 
through  the  field  of  his  telescope  in  a 
single  quarter  of  an  hour.  The  course 
of  the  Milky  Way  amongst  the  con¬ 
stellations  is  principally,  so  far  as  visible 
to  us,  through  Auriga,  Cassiopeia,  Cyg- 
nus,  Aquila,  and  Sagittarius.  In  the  lat¬ 
ter,  w’hich  is  always  low  in  the  sky  in 
these  latitudes,  is  a  part  especially  rich 
in  stars.  In  Auriga  the  brightness  is 
much  less  than  elsewhere.  In  Cyguus 
there  is  a  confused  and  irregular  part, 
from  which  three  partial  streams  di¬ 
verge. 

Tlie  Pleiades  in  Taurus  are  known  to 
all.  Viewed  with  the  naked  eye,  most 
persons  can  only  see  six  stars,  but  those 
possessed  of  acute  sight  see  seven,  and 
there  is  at  least  one  authentic  instance 
of  as  many  as  twelve  having  been  so 
seen  (by  a  lady).  With  a  telescope,  a 
group  of  fifty  or  sixty  stars  become  vis¬ 
ible,  crowded  together  in  a  very  moder¬ 
ate  space.  In  the  constellation  Cancer, 
near  the  star  S,  and  between  y  and  s,  is 
a  curious  luminous  spot  called  Prcesepe, 
or  the  Beehive,  which  a  very  ordinary 
telescope  shows  to  consist  of  a  multitude 
of  stars.  Another  telescopic  cluster  is 
situated  in  the  sword-handle  of  Perseus, 
which  may  be  considered  as  an  off- shoot 
of  the  Milky  Way.  It  is  nearly  in 
a  line  between  S  Persei  and  y  Cassio- 
peiae. 

Of  the  nebulas  it  is  scarcely  desirable 
to  speak  here.  Several  of  them  are  only 
immense  clusters  of  stars,  so  distant  as 


to  require  very  powei*ful  telescopes  to 
resolve  them,  whilst  others  (especially 
the  spu’al  nebulae  discovered  by  Lord 
Rosse)  appear  to  possess  a  peculiar  con¬ 
stitution  of  their  own.  The  most  remark¬ 
able  one  is  the  great  nebula  of  Orion, 
over  which  many  stars  are  scattered, 
but  of  which  every  increase  in  instru¬ 
mental  power  shows  fresh  features.  The 
sword  of  Orion  consists  of  three  stars, 
visible  to  the  naked  eye,  called  c,  5,  and 
I ;  the  middle  one,  6  Orionis,  marks  the 
principal  part  of  the  nebula,  which  is,  in¬ 
deed,  perceptible  to  the  unaided  sight. 
A  moderately  good  telescope  shows  four 
star.s  of  unequal,  but  not  greatly  differ¬ 
ing,  magnitudes,  in  the  form  of  a  trape¬ 
zium.  The  subject  of  double  and  mul¬ 
tiple  stars  is,  indeed,  a  most  interesting 
part  of  astronomical  research,  many  hav¬ 
ing  been  proved  to  have  motions  about 
each  other  of  different  periods.  But  the 
greatest  part  of  the  binary  or  physically 
double  (as  distinguished  from  merely 
optically  double)  stars  are  too  close  to 
be  seen  separate,  except  when  high  mag¬ 
nifying  powers  are  applied  to  them.  A 
few  of  the  stars  which  may  be  seen 
double  with  comparatively  small  tele¬ 
scopes  may  be  named  here.  They  are, 
beginning  with  the  closest  pairs.  Castor 
(magnitudes  of  components  3  and  3^),  y 
Arietis  (4^  and  6l,  ^  Ursse  Majoris  (4 
and  5),  61  Cygni  (5^  and  6),  and  3  Ser- 
pentis  (4^  and  5). 

It  is  obviously  important  for  anyone 
interested  in  astronomical  observing  to 
make  himself  familiar  with  the  names  of 
the  constellations,  and  of  the  principal 
stars  in  each,  so  as  to  know  them  at 
sight.  Mr.  Proctor’s  Star  M.aps,  adapted 
to  the  different  constellation  seasons  of 
the  year,  are  admirably  suited  for  this 
purpose. 

Good  service  may  be  done  by  ama¬ 
teurs  who  possess  a  knowledge  of  the 
stars  in  observing  and  recording  the 
paths  of  remarkable  meteors  which  they 
may  happen  to  see.  This  has  now  be¬ 
come  a  branch  of  astronomy,  and  one  of 
high  interest.  No  telescope  at  all  is  re¬ 
quired  for  its  prosecution  ;  but  we  are 
unwilling  to  close  this  article  without  re¬ 
minding  persons  able  to  take  part  in 
these  observations  of  the  necessity  of  an 
accurate  acquaintance  with  the  stars, 
Avithout  which  it  is  impossible  to  record 
the  place  of  a  meteor  in  such  a  manner 
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that  any  use  can  be  made  of  it.  The  object-glass  will  bear  the  application  of 
times  of  appearance  and  disappearance,  a  higher  magnifying  power  than  one 
as  well  as  the  places  where  these  are  formed  by  a  speculum  of  the  same  di- 
seen  amongst  the  stars,  should  be  noted  ameter. 

if  possible.  The  periods  at  which  shoot-  The  steadiness  of  the  image  is  of  as 
ing-stars  are  most  frequently  seen  much  importance  as  its  brightness.  How- 
are  about  April  20 — 21,  August  7 —  ever  steadily  the  instrument  be  mounted 
13  (especially  9 — 10),  October  16 —  and  adjusted  (to  both  of  which  great  at- 
23,  November  12 — 14,  and  December  tentionshould,of  course,  be  paid),  atmo- 
6 — 14.  spheric  disturbances  will  always  produce 

For  very  valuable  collections  of  astro-  a  certain  amount  of  tremor,  which  is  in- 
nomical  data  of  every  kind,  we  would  creased  in  proportion  to  the  magnifying 
refer  the  reader  to  Mr.  Chambers’s  “  De-  power  under  which  the  object  is  viewed, 
scriptive  Astronomy,”  published  by  the  As  the  degree  of  this  disturbance  depends 
Clarendon  Press  in  1867.  upon  the  state  of  the  atmosphere  at  the 

We  must  append  to  this  brief  survey  time,  the  same  amount  of  power  cannot 
of  objects  for  astronomical  observation  a  always  be  employed  with  advantage  upon 
few  words  concerning  telescopes,  the  the  same  instrument.  Good  telescopes, 
instruments  which  have  so  immensely  in-  therefore,  are  provided  with  several  eye- 
creased  man’s  knowledge  of  the  great  pieces,  which  can  be  used  according  to 
globes  around  him.  They  are,  as  is  well  the  particular  condition  of  the  atmo- 
known,  of  two  kinds,  the  refracting  and  sphere  at  the  time  of  observation.  Actual 
the  reflecting  telescope.  In  the  former,  trial  is  the  only  certain  test  of  this.  The 
the  rays  of  light  proceeding  from  any  possessor  of  a  telescope  too  small  to  ad- 
point  in  a  celestial  object  are  brought  to  mit  of  much  change  of  power  had  better 
a  focus  by  refraction  through  the  object-  give  up  trying  to  use  it  when  he  finds 
glass,  which  consists  of  two  closely-fitted  the  night  is  not  favorable  in  this  respect, 
lenses  of  two  kinds  of  glass  so  combined  The  best  object  to  try  it  upon  is  a  mode- 
as  to  destroy,  or  nearly  so,  the  color  pro-  rate-sized  star,  the  image  of  which,  when 
duced  by  chromatic  dispersion  (whence  brought  well  into  focus,  should  be  veiy 
such  a  telescope  is  called  an  achromatic),  small  and  round,  free  from  rays  or  false 
In  the  latter,  the  rays  are  brought  to  a  images,  excepting  one  or  two  narrow 
focus  after  being  reflected  on  a  properly-  rings  of  light,  circular  and  concentric 
shaped  metallic  surface,  called  a  specu-  with  the  image  surrounding  it.  Jupiter 
lum.  In  both  the  image  of  the  object,  and  Saturn,  and  particular  regions  in  the 
thus  formed  by  the  convergence  to  a  moon,  are  also  good  test-objects.  It  was 
focus  of  the  rays  proceeding  from  any  remarked  by  one  of  our  most  experi 
point  in  it,  is  magnified  by  a  kind  of  mi-  enced  observers  (but  recently  called 
croscope,  called  an  eye-piece.  Now  as  away)  that  an  east  wind  w’as  not  tavora- 
the  latter  magnifies  the  image  without  ble  for  astronomical  observing,  as  there 
increasing  the  brightness,  or  the  amount  was  alw’ays  on  such  occasions  a  tendency 
of  light  by  which  it  is  produced,  it  is  evi-  to  triangularity  of  form  in  the  spurious 
dent  that  if  an  eye-piece  of  too  large  a  disk  w’hich  a  fixed  star  appears  to  have 
magnifying  power  is  applied  to  any  in  a  telescope.  Objects  such  as  comets, 
image,  its  light  will  become  too  faint  to  which  possess  a  very  feeble  amount  of 
permit  it  to  be  well  observed.  If,  there-  light,  cannot  be  seen  with  eye-pieces  of 
fore,  it  be  desired  to  obtain  good  obser-  high  power,  as  they  diminish  that  light 
vations  under  a  high  power,  it  is  neces-  too  much ;  but  to  see  them  well  requires 
sary  to  employ  a  large  object-glass  or  an  object-glass  of  large  aperture,  and  an 
speculum,  which  will  collect  so  large  a  eye-glass  which  does  not  magnify  much, 
quantity  of  the  rays  diverging  from  the  We  cannot  too  strongly  impress  upon 
object  observed  as  to  produce  an  image  the  amateur  to  be  particular  in  putting 
of  considerable  brightness,  admitting  of  his  eye-piece  in  good  focus  for  his  own 
a  good  degree  of  magnification  by  the  eye  at  the  actual  time  of  observing.  In 
eye-piece  without  having  that  brightness  a  good  instrument  a  slight  displacement 
too  much  diminished.  As  a  larger  in  this  respect  makes  a  considerable  dif- 
amount  of  light  is  lost  by  reflection  than  ference,  and  the  disk  becomes,  when 
bv  refraction,  the  image  formed  by  an  viewed  out  of  focus,  a  large  luminous 
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round  patch.  The  disk  of  a  fixed  star 
being  spurious  (depending  for  its  size 
upon  the  aperture  of  the  object-glass), 
can  never  be  well  defined  at  its  edges, 
but  the  planets,  showing  in  a  telescope 
real  disks,  ought,  especially  Jupiter 
and  Saturn,  to  have  a  well-defined  out¬ 
line. 

It  can  hardly  be  necessary  to  recom¬ 
mend  the  owner  of  a  telescope  to  be 
extremely  careful  in  its  preservation,  to 
keep  every  part  clean,  and  to  avoid  ex¬ 
posing  it  to  blows  or  strains.  When  it 
18  necessary  to  wipe  the  object-glass,  it 
should  be  done  with  great  deUcacy,  using 
silk,  or  some  other  soft  material. 

In  conclusion  we  would  remark  that, 
although  as  science  progresses,  its  battle¬ 
field  becomes  more  and  more  appropri¬ 
ated  by  those  who  have  large  instruments 
at  their  command,  the  more  easily-seen 
phenomena  being  more  and  more  ex¬ 
hausted,  yet  from  time  to  time  instances 
occur  which  prove  that  even  now  it  is 
possible  to  add  something  to  our  knowl¬ 
edge  by  the  diligent  use  of  means 
which  might  have  been  thought  utter¬ 
ly  inade-quate  to  produce  any  such 
result. 

W.  T.  Lynn. 


HOW  THEY  MAKE  POPES. 

Assume  a  vacancy  in  the  chair  of  the 
so-called  Vicar  of  Christ:  the  Pope  is 
dead.  Who  is  to  be  his  successor  ? 
First  of  all,  the  fact  itself  must  be  au¬ 
thenticated  in  proper  form ;  and  to  do 
this,  one  of  the  officials  of  the  Camera 
visits  the  death-chamber.  Standing  at 
the  door,  and  striking  it  with  a  gilt 
mallet,  the  Cameolenga,  receiving  no 
reply,  enters  the  room,  taps  the  corpse 
on  the  forehead  with  a  silver  mallet,  and 
then  falling  on  his  knees,  proclaims  the 
Pope  to  be  no  more.  The  tolling  of  the 
great  bell  of  St.  Peter’s  announces  to  the 
people  of  Rome  that  they  have  lost  their 
sovereign,  and  the  church  her  head. 
Consistently  with  the  theory  of  personal 
government  prevailing  in  the  holy  city, 
the  announcement  of  tne  Pope’s  death  is 
practically  an  announcement  of  the  tem¬ 
porary  suspension  of  all  government. 
All  political  and  all  judicial  authority 
ceases ;  the  law-courts  suspend  their 
sittings ;  anarchy  reigns.  This  state  of 


lawlessness  continues  for  nine  days — that 
is,  till  the  appointment  of  a  fresh  Pope — 
and  this  period  was  for  centuries  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  outrages  that  were  a 
scandal  to  the  government  of  the  holy 
city. 

The  day  after  the  Pope’s  death,  the 
cardinals  meet,  and  break  what  is  called 
the  piscatorial  ring.  This  ring  has  a 
history  of  its  own — a  more  romantic  his¬ 
tory  probably  than  any  other  ring  in 
Europe — and  if  it  could  speak,  it  might 
tell  us  some  startling  secrets  about  the 
Vatican.  It  is,  we  believe,  a  plain  gold 
ring,  bearing  the  effigy  of  St.  Peter.  Its 
principal  use  is  to  sign  apostolic  briefs ; 
and  it  has  been  used  for  this  purpose  by 
the  Popes  from  the  earliest  ages  of  the 
church.  Looking  through  the  recently 
published  Correspondence  of  Napoleon 
I.,  a  few  days  ago,  we  came  across  an 
interesting  incident.  When  Napoleon 
issued  his  orders  for  the  seizure  of  the 
prayer-books  and  papers  of  Pius  VII.,  he 
laid  particular  stress  upon  this  ring :  he 
wished  it  to  be  seized  at  all  hazards ; 
and  when  it  could  not  be  found,  his  Ma¬ 
jesty  ordered  an  officer  of  gendarmes  to 
demand  it  directly  from  the  Holy  Father. 
This  was  the  crowning  affront  of  Napo¬ 
leon  to  the  Pope ;  and  Pius  VII.  hesi¬ 
tated  for  some  moments  whether  to 
comply  with  the  rude  imperial  request 
or  not.  A  captive,  however,  and  at  the 
Emperor’s  mercy,  it  was  impossible  to 
resist ;  and  at  last  the  Holy  Father,  tak¬ 
ing  a  little  leathern  purse  out  of  his 

ocket,  produced  the  fisherman’s  ring, 

roke  it  in  two,  as  it  is  broken  on  the 
death  of  every  pontiff,  and  handed  the 
pieces  to  the  gendarmes.  Through 
Prince  Borghese,  the  broken  ring  was 
forwarded  to  the  Emperor  at  Paris ; 
but  it  afterward  found  its  way  to  the 
Vatican,  and  now  frequently  adorns  the 
finger  of  the  supreme  pontiff. 

The  funeral  of  a  Pope  is  a  striking 
and  gorgeous  ceremony.  It  is  not  till 
the  ninth  day  after  his  death  that  the 
cardinals  reassemble  to  elect  a  successor ; 
and  the  Ballot  Society  will  be  glad  to 
hear  that  the  Pope  is  elected,  like  a 
member  of  a  club,  by  ballot. 

The  right  of  election  vests  in  the  Col¬ 
lege  of  Cardinals ;  and  this  right  is  in¬ 
violable  ;  nothing  can  touch  it.  It  is  a 
personal  privilege,  and  one  that  survives 
even  excommunication — the  highest 
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tientence  of  the  church.  Neither  heresy 
nor  crime  can  disfranchise  a  cardinal ; 
once  a  c.ardinal,  always  a  cardinal ;  and, 
though  beyond  the  pale  of  the  church, 
he  may  present  himself  at  the  Vatican 
on  the  day  of  election  AA'ith  his  conclave, 
and  assert  his  right  to  cast  his  vote  with 
the  greatest  princes  of  the  church  for  the 
sovereign  pontiff. 

The  modus  operandi  is  this.  The 
cardinals,  attended  by  their  conclavists, 
and  accompanied  by  a  host  of  high  offi¬ 
cials,  assemble  on  the  day  of  election  at 
the  Vatican,  and  are  there  all  locked  up 
together,  like  an  English  jury,  till  they 
have  delivered  themselves  of  their  ver¬ 
dict — that  is,  till  they  have  made  a  Pope. 
No  name  is  proposed ;  no  speeches  are 
made ;  hardly  a  w'ord  is  spoken ;  a 
Quakers’  meeting  could  not  be  quieter. 
What  takes  place  is  this.  In  the  centre 
of  the  room  stands  a  chalice,  or  what  we 
may  call  an  electoral  urn.  Each  cardinal 
in  turn  writes  upon  a  strip  of  paper  the 
name  of  the  candidate  for  whom  he 
votes ;  and  this  strip  of  paper,  doubled 
up,  is  by  the  conclavists  deposited  in  the 
chalice.  When  the  votes  of  the  college 
have  been  thus  collected,  the  names  of 
the  candidates  are  read  aloud,  and  the 
number  of  votes  announced.  The  Pope 
must  be  elected  by  a  majority  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  college ;  and  if  any  name 
attains  this  number  on  the  first  ballot, 
of  course  there  is  an  end  of  the  business  ; 
the  Pope  h.as  been  pricked.  But  if  no 
one  gets  this  number,  the  voting  papers 
are  burned  ;  and  the  people  outside  the 
college,  waiting  for  the  verdict,  know 
when  they  see  the  puff  of  smoke  that 
they  are  still  without  a  sovereign.  A 
second  ballot  is  then  taken  ;  and,  if  ne¬ 
cessary,  a  third.  But  it  is  understood 
that  at  the  third  ballot  no  cardinal  will 
vote  a  second  time  for  the  same  candi- 
d.ate.  If,  therefore,  he  still  adheres  to 
his  first  choice,  he  writes  nemine  on  his 
voting-paper,  which,  being  interpreted, 
means  that  he  votes  for  no  one ;  and 
thus,  at  the  third  ballot,  by  this  process 
of  casting  out,  a  mrnority  of  two-thirds 
is  obtained,  and  the  Pope  is  made.  No ; 
not  quite  made  ;  for  the  courts  of  France, 
Spain,  and  Austria  possess  each,  in  turn, 
a  veto  upon  the  vote  of  the  College  of 
Cardinals ;  and  they  may  exercise  this 
veto  without  a  word  of  explanation.  It 


IS  a  simple  case  of  black-balling.  We 
do  not  find  that  it  has  been  very  fre¬ 
quently  exercised ;  but  as  lately  as  1830, 
tW  court  of  Madrid  exercised  its  right 
by  black-balling  Cardinal  Giustiniani. 
This  power,  how'ever,  can  only  be  exer¬ 
cised  once ;  and  there  are  cases  on  re¬ 
cord  where  the  college,  having  set  their 
hearts  on  a  man  whom  they  knew'  to  be 
obnoxious  to  one  of  the  courts  (say  to 
France),  have  first  of  all  put  up  a  Pope 
in  buckram — that  is,  a  cardinal  who 
they  knew  must  be  black-balled  by 
France ;  and  then,  having  cleared  the 
ground,  elected  their  own  man  wdthout 
risk.  Portugal  and  Naples  have  at 
different  times  put  in  their  claims  to  the 
privilege  of  black-balling  a  Pope;  but 
these  have  never  been  allowed  by  the 
Sacred  College  ;  and  now  that  Spain  has 
throw'n  off  the  Bourbons,  she,  too,  we 
suppose,  will  lose  her  right  of  controlling 
the  election  of  the  next  Pope.  If  she 
does,  the  election  will  practically  vest  in 
the  hands  of  France  and  Austria ;  and 
there  can  be  little  doubt,  in  that  case, 
that  the  keys  of  St.  Peter  and  the  fisher¬ 
man’s  ring  will  pass  into  the  hands  of 
the  dark-browed  and  silent  young  pre¬ 
late  who,  by  a  rare  stroke  of  fortune, 
possesses  at  once  the  confidence  of  the 
Times  and  the  Tuileries,  of  the  Pope 
and  the  people  of  Rome.  What  the 
conclave  thinks  of  Cardinal  Lucien  Bona¬ 
parte,  we  have,  of  course,  no  means  of 
knowing  ;  but  if  we  were  making  a  book 
upon  the  event — and  those  who  know' 
Italy,  know  that  this  is  frequently  done 
— we  should  certainly  lay  on  the  first 
favorite. 

Perhaps  there  is  one  more  faet  which 
w'e  ought  to  mention — that  is,  that  the 
Pope  need  not  necessarily  be  either  a 
cardinal  or  even  a  priest.  The  Sacred 
College  may,  if  they  think  fit,  make  a 
Pope  out  of  a  layman :  they  did  on  one 
occasion ;  and  if  the  Sacred  College 
wish  to  pay  this  “  isle  of  saints  ”  a  com¬ 
pliment,  we  know  no  reason  why  they 
should  not  place  the  tiara  on  the  brows 
of  the  learned  and  accomplished  canon¬ 
ist,  who  is  perhaps,  on  the  whole,  the 
most  distinguished  lay  representative  of 
the  Catholic  faith  and  of  Catholic  ideas 
in  this  country,  and  also  a  member  of 
the  House  of  Commons. 
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BT  P.  T.  PALORAVE. 

LATgior  hie  cunpos  aether,  et  lumine  Teetlt 
Purpnreo.^ 

I. 

■Wearied  with  the  golden  glare, 

With  the  noise  of  worldly  things, 
Take  us  to  thy  larger  air. 

To  the  shadow  of  thy  wings: 

In  the  wild  with  Nature  lonely 
Listening  for  thy  message  only. 

n. 

— In  the  meadows,  in  the  vales. 

In  the  greenness  of  the  grove; 
Wliere  the  snowy  sea-bird  sails, 

Blue  below  and  blue  above ; 

Where  the  echoes  pause  to  hear  us, 
More  than  what  we  know  is  near  us. 


IIL 

liquid  light  along  the  dim 
"Verge,  where  summer  dawning  breaks; 
Slopes  of  rock  on  hill-sides  grim ; 

Mid-day  sun  on  trembling  lakes ; 

Bitter  cry  of  breezes  roaming ; 

Glimmers  in  the  hazy  gloaming; 

IV. 

Sapphire  rents  in  icy  streams ; 

Walls  of  sea,  from  mountain  tops 
Caught  afar  in  purple  gleams; 

Murmurs  of  the  midnight  copse ; 

Peaks  in  fierce  contortions  riven. 
Frowning  ’gainst  the  quiet  heaven  ;— 

V. 

0,  a  hidden  life,  we  cry. 

Lurks  beneath  this  eyeless  mask ; 

Soul  of  Nature,  thou  art  uigh  ; 

Speak  I — we  hear  1 — In  vain  we  ask : 
She  looks  on  with  mute  appealing. 
Heartless  ’neath  the  show  of  feeling. 

VI. 

What  in  Nature  is  our  share. 

Blind  ’mid  all  her  loveliness, — 

This  inexorable  fair, — 

This  unconscious  awfulness  ? 

What  lies  hid  behind  her  seeming. 

Felt,  not  seen,  in  fitful  gleaming  ? 

VII. 

When  the  glare  of  day  is  past 
And  the  thousand  ancient  eyes 
Open  on  us  in  the  vast, 

To  the  heart  their  influence  flies ; 

And  the  sea  of  worlds  around  us^ 

To  a  nothing  seems  to  bound  us. 


vni. 

And  the  silver  ways  of  heaven 
Wind  'ike  rivers  o’er  the  sky, 

Till  the  regeut  moon,  with  even 
Pace,  unveils  her  majesty ; 

O'er  some  dusky  hill  appearing. 

Boat  of  heaven  through  heaven  steering. 

IX. 

— Who  is  a  man,  and  what  his  place, 
Anxious  asks  the  heart,  perplex’d 
In  this  recklessness  of  apace. 

Worlds  with  worlds  thus  intermix’d: 
What  has  he,  this  atom  creature. 

In  the  infinitude  of  Nature  ? 


X. 

—Morning  comes,  where,  eastward  spread. 
Cloudy  curtains  fold  the  day. 

Till  the  Dawn  quits  Tithon’a  bed. 

Till  the  bold  sun  rends  his  way: 

Then  to  climb  the  zenith  golden. 

All  that  lives,  as  his,  beholding. 

xi. 

In  thyself  well  might’st  thou  trust, 

God  of  ancient  days,  0  Sun ! 

All  thy  sequent  stars  the  dust 
From  thy  whirling  car-wheels  spun: 

All  that  lies  within  thy  seeing 
From  thy  golden  smile  has  being. 

XIL 

Who  the  ages  can  recount 

Since  the  vaporous  ring  of  earth. 
Floating  from  the  central  fount. 

Orb’d  together  at  the  birth,  i 
Or  since,  in  the  warmer  ocean. 

Life  in  her  first  cell  had  motion  ? 


XIIL 

As  beyond  the  farthest  star 
Star-clouds  swim  in  golden  haze. 

So,  in  long  procession,  tar 
Passes  life  beyond  our  gaze ; 

Myriad  stars  and  systems  o’er  us ; 
Myriad  layers  of  life  before  us. 

xrv. 

Through  the  mollusc,  through  the  worm. 
Life  reveals  her  gradual  plan ; 

Form  developing  to  form. 

Till  the  cycle  stays  with  man, — 
Feeblest  bom  and  last  in  season. 

Yet  sole  child  and  heir  of  reason. 

XV. 

"What  is  man,  the  heart  once  more 
Asks,  if— after  ages  gone. 

Slow  upheavals,  shore  on  shore. 
Countless  years  condensed  in  stone. 
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Fields  of  ice,  and  floods  of  fire — , 

Life  accomplish'd  her  desire  ? 

XVL  ( 

If,  through  long-evolving  choice, 

Man  attain'd  his  dizzy  place. 

Poised  'tnrixt  two  infinities. 

Endless  time,  and  boundless  space. 
What  is  he,  this  atom  creature. 
Wavering  in  the  abyss  of  Nature? 

rvn. 

— In  the  early  days  of  life 
Nature's  law  seem’d  chaos  wild  ; 
Earth  with  Deity  was  rife ; 

Man,  the  God's  own  care  and  child. 
His  own  soul  in  all  things  seeing, 
Deem’d  himself  the  crown  of  being. 

ivni. 

Wider  his  horizons  grown, 

Man  acknowledges  his  place ; 

Sees  his  dot  of  life  alone 
In  the  vast  of  time  and  space : 

Blind  mechanic  forces  round  him 
On  all  sides  conspire  to  bound  him  ; — 

IIX. 

All  creation  save  himself 
Seems  by  changeless  law  to  flow : 
He,  like  some  poor  childish  elf 

Where  huge  engines  groan  and  go  ; 
’Mid  the  ponderous  systems  turning, 

No  place  left  for  him  discerning : — 

xz. 

Then,  in  wonderment  and  fear 
At  the  Whole  he  dimly  grasps. 

To  the  senses  bounds  his  sphere. 

Life  as  his  sole  portion  clasps; 

All  that  passes  man’s  exploring 
As  of  no  avail  ignoring : — 

zxi. 

Sweeps  aside,  as  vague  or  vain. 

All  of  spiritual  source ; 

Soul,  a  function  of  the  brain ; 

God,  a  metaphor  for  Force ; 

So,  half  pride  of  heart,  half  humbly. 
Sits  and  waits  his  future  dumbly. 

ixn. 

—Voice  of  Nature  in  the  heart. 

Waken  us  to  braver  things  I 
Teach  how  all  at  which  we  start 
From  the  mind’s  own  magic  springs : 
Bom  within  that  inward  mirror. 

Ghosts  we  raise  we  floe  in  terror. 

xxin. 

Thy  whole  universe  is  less 

Than  one  atom-grain  of  thought ; 
Forma  of  man’s  own  consciousness. 
Space  and  Time  o’erwhelm  him  not  f 
Feeblest  bora  and  last  in  season. 

Yet  sole  child  aud  heir  of  reason. 


XXIV. 

Conscious  in  his  heart  alone. 

Nature  reads  herself  in  Man ; 

Only  here  has  freedom  known, 

Bound  elsewhere  by  changeless  plan : 
Elsewhere,  blind  instinctive  being; 

Here  alone  is  seen  and  seeing. , 

XXV. 

Now,  on  all  we  touch  and  see. 

As  progressive  truth  evolves. 

Science  lays  her  high  decree. 

Matter  into  Force  resolves ; 

Force  by  other  force  replaces; 

Points  to  one  that  all  embraces. 

XXVI. 

Call  her  law,  this  wondrous  whole. 

Call  her  force, — the  heart  of  man 
Hears  the  voice  within  the  soul 
Dominant  o’er  Nature’s  plan ; 

Laws  of  mind  their  echo  finding 
In  the  laws  on  atoms  binding. 

XXVII. 

— Voice  of  Nature  in  the  heart. 

Narrow  though  our  science,  though 
Here  we  only  know  in  part, 

Give  us  faith  in  what  we  know  I 
To  a  truer  life  aspiring, 

Satisfy  the  heart’s  desiring : — 

XXVIII. 

Tell  us  of  a  force,  behind 
Nature’s  force,  supreme,  alone : 

Tell  us  of  a  larger  mind 
Than  the  partial  power  we  own  : 

Tell  us  of  a  Being  wholly 

Wise  and  great  and  just  and  holy : — 

XXIX. 

Toning  down  the  pride  of  mind 
To  a  wiser  humbleness, 

Teach  the  limits  of  mankind. 

Weak  to  know,  and  prompt  to  guess. 
On  the  mighty  shores  that  bound  us 
Childlike  gathering  trifles  round  us ; — 

XXX. 

Teach  how,  yet,  what  here  we  know 
To  the  unknown  leads  the  way. 

As  the  light  that,  faint  and  low. 
Prophesies  consummate  day ; 

How  the  little  arc  before  us 
Proves  the  perfect  circle  o’er  us : — 

XXXI. 

How  the  marr’d  unequal  scheme 
That  on  all  sides  here  we  meet. 

Either  is  a  lawless  dream. 

Or  must  somewhere  be  cdmplete; — 
Where  or  when,  if  near  or  distant, 
Known  but  to  the  One  Existent. 

XXXII. 

— He  is.  We  meanwhile  repair 
From  the  noise  of  human  things 
To  the  fields  of  larger  air. 

To  the  shadow  of  his  wings ; 

Listening  for  his  message  only 
In  the  wild  with  Nature  lonely. 
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The  first  yawn  of  her  spouse  is,  no 
doubt,  a  severe  trial  to  the  vanity  of  a 
bride.  There  are  few  girls  who  have 
not  built  pretty  castles  in  Spain  of  a 
felicity  uninterrupted  by  boredom  or 
butchers’  bills,  and  there  are,  without 
question,  some  quiet  people  who  fancy 
they  attain  to  it.  The  country  parson¬ 
ages  for  instance,  often  contains  two 
beings  who  smile  benignly  on  each  other 
for  long  tracts  of  years,  whose  mornings 
and  noons  and  nights  are  passed  in  one 
another’s  society,  and  who  reach  three- 
score-and-ten  without  the  slightest  sus¬ 
picion  of  weariness  or  desire  for  a  wider 
circle  of  sympathy.  In  other  words 
there  are  vegetables  to  whom  it  is 
natural  to  vegetate,  as  there  are  women 
to  whom  it  is  natural  to  live.  And  life, 
if  it  means  anything,  means  variety  and 
change.  It  is  odd  to  think  how  on  that 
one  yawn  hangs  the  freedom  of  years 
to  come.  It  is  the  bugle  that  sings 
truce.  It  is  a  tacit  convention  which 
leaves  the  husband  his  club  and  the 
wife  her  independence.  No  people  can 
be  more  touchingly  attentive  to  each 
other’s  wants.  The  spouse  finds  his 
breakfast  on  the  table,  his  Times  cut 
for  him,  his  letters  arranged,  his  over¬ 
coat  brushed  in  the  hall,  the  time-table 
open  at  the  proper  p.age.  The  one  re¬ 
turn  asked  for  is  that  of  absence  for  the 
d.ay.  A  sensible  husband  .agrees  with 
the  pretty  reasoner  before  him  that  “  a 
m.an  should  have  something  to  do,” 
that  loitering  at  home  is  hardly  a  manly 
thing,  that  constant  association  blunts 
the  edge  of  affection,  that  he  “h.as  a 
wife  to  think  of  now,”  and  a  w’orld  to 
win  for  her,  that  if  he  entirely  gives  up 
his  old  friends,  she  shall  never  forgive  her¬ 
self.  The  sensible  man,  we  repeat,  takes 
his  umbrella  and  leaves  the  pretty  little 
reasoner  his  name  and  her  freedom.  Not 
that  she  has  the  least  passion  for  liberty. 
To  the  world  she  sighs  gently  over  the 
downfall  of  her  hopes.  Her  one  joy 
would  be  to  have  her  husband  with 
her.  She  would  be  delighted  if  he 
found  more  pleasure  in  her  drawing¬ 
room,  more  charms  in  her  society.  She 
regrets  that  while  other  people  seem  to 
find  her  attractive,  her  attraction  loses 
its  power  over  the  one  heart  in  the 
world  for  which  she  cares.  And  some¬ 
times  in  an  evil  hour,  the  one  heart 


listens  and  believes.  Ite  leaves  his 
umbrella  idle  in  the  hall.  The  club 
sees  him  no  more;  men  chat  in  the 
billiard-room  over  his  uxoriousness  and 
the  pretty  little  face  that  prisons  him  at 
home.  Only  the  little  face  itself  is  not 
quite  so  pretty  as  it  was  in  the  tender¬ 
ness  of  its  regret.  The  resigned  little 
martyr  has  no  notion  of  being  robbed 
of  the  halo  of  martyrdom.  Insensibly 
the  spouse  finds  it  harder  and  harder  to 
remain  at  her  feet.  He  hates  music  and 
he  is  whirled  from  opera  to  opera.  The 
piano  is  hard  at  work  throughout  the 
day,  and  conversation  will  run  on  noth¬ 
ing  but  Schumann  and  Weber.  He 
likes  politics,  and  a  blank  little  face 
listens  as  well  as  it  may  to  his  stories 
of  the  last  division  or  his  theories  as  to 
the  possible  Premier.  He  is  used  to  his 
quiet  evening  at  his  club,  to  his  cigar 
and  his  piquet ;  and  he  finds  a  mob  in 
the  drawing-room,  and  the  smell  of  the 
divine  weed  absolutely  insufferable  to 
his  wife.  In  the  long  run  he  takes  to 
his  old  life  of  isolation,  and  the  neglected 
being  wins  the  sympathy  of  her  sex  as 
she  reassumes  her  position  of  semi-de- 
t.ached  wife.  And  unfortunately  she 
now  and  then  wins  the  sympathy  of 
the  other  sex  too.  Men  wonder  how 
Brown  can  treat  his  wife  so  badly,  can 
leave  her  to  neglect,  and  to  a  thousand 
temptations.  He  has  but  one  defender, 
and  that  is  the  wife  whom  he  abandons. 
She  could  have  wished  it  had  been 
otherwise ;  th.at  the  dreams  of  her  girl¬ 
hood  had  been  realized ;  that  a  sym- 
p.athy  of  soul  had  bound  them  to¬ 
gether.  As  it  is,  she  will  only  accept 
just  a  very  little  perfectly  innocent  sym¬ 
pathy  elsewhere.  Friendship  of  the 
purest  and  highest  kind  may  be  suffered 
to  administer  its  inadequate  consola¬ 
tions.  But  the  litany  of  the  church  of 
Plato  must  be  chaunted  without  a 
note  of  pity  for  herself  or  of  blame  for 
her  spouse.  Between  such  clashing 
rocks  the  friend  must  steer  his  boat  into 
that  sweet  mysterious  sea.  It  is  with  a 
touching  reserve  that  the  victim  of  his 
caprice  accepts  her  liberty,  for  she  is 
after  all  a  wife,  and  her  ring  gives  her 
a  liberty  denied  to  maidens.  She  is 
musical,  and  can  practise  for  whole 
afternoons  with  that  gallant  young 
tenor  in  the  Guards.  She  is  artistic, 
and  what  can  be  more  charming  than  a 
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t6te-4-t4te  with  tliat  blushing  Carmine 
over  his  sketch-book  ?  She  has  a 
taste  for  poetry,  and  poets  couch  at  her 
feet  to  read  sonnets  in  the  tender  light 
of  the  parting  day.  The  M’ide  circle  of 
friendship  opens  before  her.  She  listens 
to  the  confidences  of  happy  and  unhappy 
lovers.  Life  becomes  varied,  busy,  in¬ 
teresting.  Her  good  temper,  her  viva¬ 
city,  her  sunny  happiness  redress  the 
wrongs  of  her  home,  and  society  bor¬ 
rows  a  gentle  light  and  sweetness  from 
the  semi-detached  wife.  The  picture 
is  pretty ;  but  it  has  its  terrible 
dangers. 

'VVe  wonder  that,  now  the  elections 
are  over  and  the  quidnuncs  of  the  Clubs 
are  busy  with  their  gains  and  their 
losses,  no  one  has  attempted  to  give 
a  reason  for  what  was  after  all  the  most 
remarkable  feature  in  the  whole  elect¬ 
oral  struggle.  It  is  true  that  woman 
found  stouter  opponents  than  weeping 
Home  Secretaries  and  senile  Commis¬ 
sioners  of  Police.  But  it  was  not  so 
much  the  stoutness  of  the  defence  that 
was  remarkable  as  the  utter  breakdown 
of  the  attack.  Not  that  Miss  Becker 
broke  down.  Face  to  face  with  the 
Revising  Barrister  she  brought  into 
the  sharpest  relief  the  irreconcileable 
antagonism  of  w'oman  with  the  law. 
No  one  could  have  brought  home 
more  forcibly  to  her  injured  sisters 
that  within  the  four  seas  woman  is  a 
martyr  and  a  slave.  The  provoking 
part  of  the  business  was  that  her  sisters 
owned  it,  and  went  quietly  on  with 
their  crochet  as  before.  If  Miss  Becker, 
to  reverse  Mr.  Bouverie’s  epigram,  is 
a  leader  who  really  leads,  her  fair  clients 
are  certainly  followers  who  don’t  fol¬ 
low.  Her  dauntless  resolution,  her 
eloquence,  her  energy,  only  made  more 
conspicuous  the  immobility  of  her 
sex.  She  fell,  not  before  the  obduracy 
of  the  British  judge,  but  before  the 
apathy  of  the  British  matron.  It  was 
iu  vain  that  her  strenuous  advocate 
appealed  to  her  sense  of  justice,  her 
sense  of  logic.  Next  to  the  British 
Constitution  itself  the  most  amusing 
instance  of  illegal  compromise  is  to  be 
found  in  the  British  Wife.  She  is  the 
Uriah  Heep  of  society,  humbling  her¬ 
self  before  the  Church  and  the  Law, 
whispering  sweetly  her  vow  to  honor 
and  obey,  hugging  her  chains  as  a 


chattel  and  a  slave.  With  what  a 
perfect  self-sacrifice  she  flings  herself 
away  at  the  altar,  with  what  an  im¬ 
mense  self-surrender  she  owns  her  lord 
at  the  marriage  breakfast!  And  yet — 
if  one  may  penetrate  that  heaving 
bosom  and  read  the  secrets  of  that 
shrinking  heart — she  has  not  the  re¬ 
motest  doubt  of  her  own  infinite  supe¬ 
riority,  or  of  the  infinite  superiority  of 
her  sex.  Miss  Becker  may  have  over¬ 
stepped  the  bounds  of  feminine  pro¬ 
priety,  but  she  represents  fairly  enough 
the  mass  of  feminine  ojunion.  Where 
she  failed  was  in  her  attempt  to  con¬ 
dense  it,  to  give  it  a  practical  form, 
and  to  hurl  it  at  the  park  palings  of  the 
British  Constitution.  She  found  her¬ 
self  baffled  by  that  masterly  inactivity 
with  which  woman  in  her  time  has 
baffled  so  many  social  deliverers.  From 
George  Sand  down  to  Miss  Hominy, 
from  the  Saint-Simonians  to  the  Woman’s 
Convention  which  is  now  in  full  session 
at  Boston,  a  thousand  pretty  preachers 
have  been  denouncing  the  miserable 
bondage  of  the  matrimonial  home. 
Elective  afflnities,  the  freedom  of  the 
affections,  the  mobile  emotions  of  the 
heart,  have  been  set  against  the  narrow 
limitations,  the  monotony,  the  degrad¬ 
ing  uniformity  of  the  common  domestic 
relations  of  the  world.  Woman  has 
been  called  to  freedom,  to  Bohemian- 
ism,  to  art,  to  the  pulpit,  to  the  stump. 
Preachers  of  a  different  order,  but  ap¬ 
pealing  to  precisely  the  same  instinct  of 
revolt,  have  spread  before  her  the  at¬ 
tractions  of  the  crape  and  the  poke- 
bonnet,  of  the  nunnery  and  the  sister¬ 
hood.  And  here  and  there  no  doubt 
the  poke-bonnet  wins  its  votaries,  as 
art  and  Bohemianism  win  theirs.  But 
the  great  mass  of  womankind  go  on 
with  their  crochet  as  before.  The¬ 
oretically,  the  British  matron  owns 
that  her  individuality  is  lost,  that  her 
energies  are  cramped  in  their  develop¬ 
ment,  that  the  free  play  of  her  affec¬ 
tions  is  checked  by  her  domestic  bond¬ 
age.  But  then  theoretical  considera¬ 
tions  may  be  very  considerably  modified 
by  facts.  The  theory  of  marriage 
troubles  her  very  little  so  long  as  it 
stands  in  no  awkward  relation  to  her 
actual  existence.  Just  as  she  is  content 
to  be  her  husband’s  chattel  while  she 
has  practically  the  control  of  her  hus- 
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band’s  purse,  so  she  has  no  objection 
in  the  world  to  the  name  of  a  slave  if 
she  is  absolute  within  the  house  as  well 
as  perfectly  independent  out  of  it.  And 
this  perfect  independence,  so  she  smil¬ 
ingly  assures  the  apostles  of  Free  Love 
and  the  missionaries  of  Bohemianism, 
she  has  secured  without  the  smallest 
sacrifice  of  morality  or  of  decorum.  She 
has  discovered  in  marriage  itself  the 
true  secret  of  that  social  liberty  for 
which  they  are  outraging  society  and 
waging  a  hoj)eless  warfare  against 
the  traditions  of  the  world.  The  en¬ 
franchisement  of  woman  has  been  found 
in  the  simple  but  exquisite  invention  of 
the  semi-detached  wife. 

It  is  easy  to  pass  with  a  smile  over 
the  lighter  phenomena  of  our  social  life ; 
but  if  they  are  straws  on  its  surface  they 
have  a  certain  value  to  the  philosopher 
as  indicating  the  set  of  the  current. 
And  in  this  case  the  set  of  the  current  is 
hardly  the  matter  for  a  smile.  Woman 
is  winning  her  independence,  and  she 
is  winning  it  on  the  highest  field  of 
all.  But  she  wins  by  the  simple  mode 
of  untying  the  painter  and  letting  her 
little  cock  boat  drift  quietly  into  the 
wake  of  human  progress.  Even  in  the 
untroubled  union  of  the  vegetable  life, 
at  which  we  glanced  at  the  outset,  the 
British  wife  reserves  a  refuge  for  her 
own  individuality.  However  yielding 
it  seems,  the  feminine  Ego  can  always 
take  refuge  in  the  sanctuaries  of  the 
faith.  What  is  the  bold  reasoner  w’ho 
has  sent  his  guinea  to  the  Colenso  fund, 
or  thundered  against  ritual,  or  denounc¬ 
ed  evangelicalism,  to  do  with  the  quiet, 
silent  being  who  declines  discussion, 
and  hands  him  her  “  In  Memoriam,” 
doubled  down  at  “  Leave  thou  thy 
sister  while  she  prays.”  It  is  a  strange 
rift  this  that  is  opening  in  modern 
society  b(;tween  the  convictions  of  the 
husband  and  the  faith  of  the  wife.  Is 
it  to  come  to  this,  that  among  ourselves, 
as  across  the  Channel,  all  the  religion 
is  to  be  left  to  the  w'eaker  sex  ?  The 
missionary  box,  the  little  cross  on  the 
prayer-book,  the  early  matins,  the  em¬ 
broidered  slippers  tor  the  curate,  the 
pretty  pictures  of  saints  with  saintly 
aureoles,  the  well-thumbed  poems  by 
Kirke  White,  the  ritualistic  service,  the 
Evangelical  newspaper — this  country 
so  strange  to  Englishmen  is  the  country 
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in  w'hich  many  English  wives  live.  The 
poetry,  the  imaginativeness  of  their 
nature,  finds  a  sphere  in  sj^mpathies,  in 
prettinesses,  that  seem  trivial,  unintel¬ 
ligible,  unartistic  to  the  minds  of  men. 
To  woman,  on  the  other  hand,  the  jar 
of  theological  dispute,  the  rough  clash 
of  creeds,  the  bare  outlines  of  a  philo¬ 
sophic  faith  seem  barren,  coarse,  secular, 
revolting.  A  woman  ceases  to  be  wo- 
inaidy  when  she  rattles  oflf  the  objections 
to  the  authenticity  of  the  Pentateuch. 
A  man  feels  manhood  ebb  away  from 
him  as  he  busies  himself  in  the  millinery 
of  the  Directorium.  Day  by  day  the 
gulf  grows  deeper  and  wider.  Men 
detest  sermons,  and  woman  still  clings 
to  her  popular  preacher.  Men  cry  for 
light  and  breadth  and  tolerance,  and 
woman  still  does  her  knitting  beneath 
the  thunders  of  Exeter  Hall.  The  very 
charity  of  woman,  her  benevolence,  her 
self-sacrifice  undoes  the  work  of  the 
Poor  Laws,  and  flings  their  conclusions 
in  the  face  of  the  economists.  It  is 
hard  for  a  man  even  to  understand  this 
frame  of  mind,  to  comprehend  how  the 
quiet  little  wife,  W'ho  never  did  a  con¬ 
scious  wrong  to  anybody,  can  weep  over 
the  vote  that  he  gives  against  the  Irish 
Establishment,  or  how  the  heart  that 
never  thought  ill  of  the  worst  and  vilest 
can  hai’den  with  bitterness  at  the  cry  of 
heresy.  It  is  hard  now,  and  it  will  be¬ 
come  harder  by  and  by.  The  two 
worlds  are  sheering  further  and  further 
from  one  another,  and  Englishmen  may 
soon  have  to  experience  what  they  have 
pictured  in  the  Italian  and  the  French¬ 
man — a  home  divided  against  itself  on 
the  highest  of  human  interests.  It  is 
then,  perhaps,  that  we  may  reap  the 
full  harvest  of  the  seed  that  we  are 
sowing,  and  learn  the  ultimate  import  of 
the  social  arrangement  which  is  quietly 
creating  for  us  the  semi-detached  wife. 

Leisure  Hour. 

MR.  DISRAELI  ON  THE  JEWS. 

In  his  novel,  “  Coningsby,”  first  pub¬ 
lished  in  1844,  Mr.  Disraeli  thus  speaks 
of  his  compatriots.  The  speaker,  Sido- 
nia,  is  a  great  Hebrew  capitalist : — 

“  The  Jews,  independently  of  the  cap¬ 
ital  qualities  for  citizenship  which  they 
possess  in  their  industry,  temperance, 
and  energy  and  vivacity  of  mind,  are  a 
race  essentially  monarchical,  deeply  re- 
23 
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ligious,  and  shrinking  themselves  from 
converts  as  from  a  calamity,  are  ever 
anxious  to  see  the  religious  systems  of 
the  countries  iu  which  they  live  flourish. 

.  .  .  Every  generation  they  must  be¬ 

come  more  powerful  and  more  danger¬ 
ous  to  the  society  which  is  hostile  to 
them.  Do  you  think  that  the  quiet  hum¬ 
drum  persecution  of  a  decorous  repre¬ 
sentative  of  an  English  university  can 
crush  those  who  have  successively  baffled 
the  Pharaohs,  Nebuchadnezzar,  Pome, 
and  the  Feudal  ages?  The  fact  is,  you 
cannot  destroy  a  pure  race  of  the  Cauca¬ 
sian  organization.  It  is  a  physiological 
fact,  a  simple  law  of  Nature,  which  has 
baffled  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  kings,  Ho¬ 
man  emperors,  and  Christian  inquisitors. 
No  penal  laws,  no  physical  tortures,  can 
effect  that  a  suj)erior  race  should  be  ab¬ 
sorbed  in  an  inferior,  or  be  destroyed  by 
it.  The  mixed  persecuting  races  disa|> 
pear  ;  the  pure  persecuted  race  remains. 
And  at  this  moment,  in  spite  of  centu¬ 
ries,  of  tens  of  centuries,  of  degradation, 
the  Jewish  mind  exercises  a  vast  influ¬ 
ence  on  the  affairs  of  Europe.  1  speak 
not  of  their  laws,  which  you  still  obey; 
of  their  literature,  with  which  your 
minds  are  saturated;  but  of  the  living 
Hebrew  intellect. 

“  You  never  obseiwe  a  great  intellect¬ 
ual  movement  in  Europe  in  which  tlie 
Jews  do  not  greatly  participate.  The 
first  Jesuits  were  Jews ;  that  mysterious 
Russian  diplomacy  which  so  alarms 
Western  Europe  is  organized  and  prin¬ 
cipally  carried  on  by  Jews;  that  mighty 
revolution  which  is  at  this  moment  pre¬ 
paring  in  Germany,  and  which  will  be, 
in  fact,  a  second  and  greater  Reforma¬ 
tion,  and  of  which  so  little  is  as  yet 
known  in  England,  is  entirely  develop¬ 
ing  under  the  auspices  of  Jews,  who 
almost  monopolize  the  professori.al  chairs 
of  Germany.  Neander,  the  founder 
of  Spiritual  Christianity,  .and  who  is  Re¬ 
gius  Professor  of  Divinity  iu  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Berlin,  is  a  Jew.  Benary, 
equally  famous,  and  in  the  same  univer¬ 
sity,  is  a  Jew.  Wehl,  the  Arabic  pro¬ 
fessor  of  Heidelberg,  is  a  Jew.  Years 
ago,  when  I  was  in  Palestine,  I  met  a 
Geiman  student  who  was  accumulating 
materials  for  the  history  of  Christianity, 
and  studying  the  genius  of  the  place — a 
modest  and  learned  man.  It  was  Wehl; 
then  unknown,  since  become  the  first 
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Arabic  scholar  of  the  day,  and  the  author 
of  the  Life  of  Mahomet.  But  for  the 
German  professors  of  this  race,  their 
name  is  legion.  I  think  there  are  more 
than  ten  at  Berlin  alone. 

“  I  told  you  just  now  that  I  was  going 
up  to  town  to-morrow,  because  I  always 
made  it  a  rule  to  interpose  when  aftairs 
of  state  were  on  the  carpet.  Otherwise, 
I  never  interfere.  I  hear  of  peace  and 
war  in  newspapers,  but  I  am  never 
alarmed,  except  when  I  am  informed 
that  the  sovereigns  want  treasure  ;  then 
I  know  that  inonarchs  are  serious. 

“  A  few  years  back  we  w'ere  applied 
to  by  Russia.  Now’,  there  has  been  no 
friendship  between  the  Court  of  St.  Pe¬ 
tersburg  and  my  family.  It  has  Dutch 
connections  which  have  geneially  sup¬ 
plied  it ;  and  our  representations  in  fa¬ 
vor  of  the  Polish  Hebrews,  a  numerous 
race,  but  the  most  suffering  .and  de¬ 
graded  of  all  the  tribes,  have  nr»t  been 
very  agreeable  to  tiic  Czar.  However, 
circumstances  drew  to  an  approximation 
between  the  Romanoffs  and  the  Sidonias. 
I  resolved  to  go  myself  to  St.  Peters¬ 
burg.  I  had,  on  my  arrival,  an  inter¬ 
view  with  the  Russian  Minister  of  Fi¬ 
nance,  Count  Cancrin ;  I  beheld  the  son 
of  a  Lithuanian  Jew.  The  loan  was 
connected  with  the  affairs  of  Spain ;  I 
resolved  on  repairing  to  Spain  fVom 
Russia.  I  travelled  without  intermis¬ 
sion.  I  had  an  audience  immediately  on 
my  arrival  with  the  Spanish  minister, 
Senor  Mendizabel;  I  beheld  one  like 
myself,  the  son  of  a  Nuevo  Christiano,  a 
Jew  of  Arragon.  In  consequence  of 
what  transpii  ed  at  Madrid,  I  w’ent  straight 
to  Paris  to  consult  the  President  of  the 
F rench  Council ;  I  beheld  the  son  of  a 
French  Jew,  a  hero,  an  imperial  mar¬ 
shal,  and  very  properly  so,  for  w’ho  should 
be  military  heroes  if  not  those  who  wor¬ 
ship  the  Lord  of  Hosts  ?  ” 

“  And  is  Soult  a  Hebrew  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  and  others  of  the  French  mar¬ 
shals,  and  the  most  famous ;  Massena, 
for  example ;  his  real  name  was  Manas- 
seh;  but  to  my  anecdote.  The  conse¬ 
quence  of  our  consultations  was,  that 
some  northern  power  should  be  applied 
to  in  a  friendly  and  mediative  capacity. 
\Ye  fixed  on  Prussia;  and  the  President 
of  the  Council  made  an  application  to 
the  Prussian  minister,  who  attended  a 
few  days  after  our  conference.  Count 
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Arniin  entered  the  cabinet,  and  I  beheld 
a  Prussian  Jew.  So  you  see,  my  dear 
Coningsby,  tliat  the  world  is  gov'erned 
by  very  different  personages  from  wliat 
is  imagined  by  tliose  who  are  not  behind 
the  scenes.” 

“  You  startle  and  Jeeply  interest  me.” 

“  You  must  study  physiology,  my  dear 
child.  Pure  races  of  Caucasus  may  be  per¬ 
secuted,  but  they  cannot  be  despised, 
except  by  the  brutal  ignorance  of  some 
inougrel  breed,  that  brandishes  faggots 
and  howls  extermination,  but  is  itself 
exterminated,  witliout  persecution,  by 
that  irresistible  law  of  Nature  which  is 
fatal  to  curs.” 

“But  I  come  also  from  Caucasus,” 
said  Coningsby. 

“Verily;  and  thank  your  Creator  for 
such  a  destiny ;  and  your  race  is  suffi¬ 
ciently  pure.  You  come  from  the  shores 
of  the  Northern  Sea — land  of  the  blue 
eye,  and  the  golden  hair,  and  the  frank 
brow;  ’tis  a  famous  breed,  with  whom 
we  Arabs  have  contended  long,  from 
whom  we  have  suffered  much ;  but  these 
Goths,  and  Saxons,  and  Norjnans,  were 
doubtless  great  men.” 

“  But  so  favored  by  Nature,  why  has 
not  your  r.ace  produced  great  poets,  great 
orators,  great  writers?” 

“  Favored  by  Nature  and  by  Nature’s 
God,  we  produced  the  lyre  of  David ; 
we  gave  you  Isaiah  and  Ezekiel ; — 
they  are  our  Olynthians  and  Philippics. 
Favored  by  Nature  w'c  still  remain ;  but 
in  exact  proportion  as  we  have  been  fa¬ 
vored  by  Nature  we  have  been  perse¬ 
cuted  by  Man.  After  a  thousand  strug¬ 
gles;  after  acts  of  heroic  cour.age  that 
Uome  has  never  equalled ;  deeds  of  di¬ 
vine  patriotism  that  Athens  and  Sparta 
and  Carthage  have  never  excelled — we 
have  endured  fifteen  hundred  years  of 
supernatural  slavery,  during  wdiich  every 
device  that  can  degrade  or  destroy  man 
has  been  the  destiny  that  we  have  sus¬ 
tained  and  baffled.  The  Hebrew  child 
has  entered  adolescence  only  to  learn 
that  he  was  the  Pariah  of  that  ungrate¬ 
ful  Europe  that  owes  to  him  the  best 
)art  of  Its  law's,  a  fine  portion  of  its 
itorature,  all  its  religion.  Great  poets 
require  a  public ;  we  have  been  content 
with  the  immortal  melodies  that  we  sung 
more  than  two  thousand  years  ago  by 
the  waters  of  Babylon  and  wept.  They 
record  our  triumplis;  they  solace  our 


affliction.  Great  orators  are  the  crea¬ 
tures  of  public  assemblies ;  we  were  per¬ 
mitted  only  by  stealth  to  meet  even 
in  our  temples.  And  as  for  great  writ¬ 
ers,  the  catalogue  is  not  blank.  What 
are  all  the  schoolmen,  Aquinas  himself, 
to  Maimonides  ?  and  as  for  modern  phil¬ 
osophy  all  springs  from  Spinoza. 

“  But  the  passionate  and  creative  ge¬ 
nius,  that  is  the  nearest  link  to  Divinity, 
and  which  no  human  tyranny  can  destroy, 
though  it  can  divert  it — that  should  have 
stirred  the  hearts  of  nations  by  its  in¬ 
spired  sympathy,  or  governed  senates  by 
its  burning  eloquence — has  found  a  me¬ 
dium  for  its  expression,  to  which,  in  spite 
of  your  prejudices  and  your  evil  pas¬ 
sions,  you  have  been  obliged  to  bow. 
The  ear,  the  voice,  the  fancy  teeming 
with  combinations,  the  imagination  fer¬ 
vent  with  picture  and  emotion,  that  came 
from  Caucasus,  and  which  we  have  pre¬ 
served  unpolluted,  have  endotved  us  with 
almost  the  exclusive  privilege  of  Music; 
that  science  of  harmonious  sounds,  which 
the  ancients  recognized  as  most  divine, 
and  deified  in  the  person  of  their  most 
beautiful  creation.  I  si)eak  not  of  the 
past;  though,  w'ere  I  to  enter  into  the 
history  of  the  lords  of  melody,  you  would 
find  it  the  annals  of  Hebrew  genius.  But 
at  this  moment  even,  musical  Europe  is 
ours.  There  is  not  a  company  of  sing¬ 
ers,  not  an  orchestra  in  a  single  capital, 
that  is  not  crowded  with  our  children 
under  the  feigned  names  w'hich  they 
adopt  to  conciliate  the  dark  aversion 
which  your  posterity  w'ill  some  day  dis¬ 
claim  w'ith  shame  and  disgust.  Almost 
every  great  composer,  skilled  musician, 
almost  every  voice  that  ravishes  you 
with  its  transporting  strains,  springs 
from  our  tribes.  The  catalogue  is  too 
vast  to  enumerate;  too  illustrious  to 
dwell  for  a  moment  on  secondary  names, 
however  eminent.  Enough  for  us  that 
the  three  great  creative  minds  to  whose 
exquisite  inventions  all  nations  at*  this 
moment  yield  —  Rossini,  Meyerbeer, 
Mendelssohn — are  of  Hebrew  race;  and 
little  do  your  men  of  fashion,  your  mus- 
cadins  of  Paris,  and  your  dandies  of 
London,  as  they  thrill  into  raptures  .at 
the  notes  of  a  Pasta  or  a  Grisi — little  do 
they  suspect  that  they  are  offering  their 
hom.age  to  ‘  the  sweet  singers  of  Is¬ 
rael  !  ’  ” 
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Letnire  Hour. 

THORWALDSEN  THE  SCULPTOR. 

The  recent  publication  in  Paris  of  alife 
of  this  celebrated  Danish  sculptor,* 
affords  a  good  opportunity  of  laying  be¬ 
fore  our  readers  some  points  of  his  his¬ 
tory  most  worthy  of  note.  Possessing 
none  of  the  advantages  which  wealthy 
friends  or  elevated  position  confer,  he 
succeeded  in  reaching  an  eminence  in  the 
world  of  art  which  has  gained  renown, 
not  only  for  himself,  but  for  his  country. 

Albert  Bartholomew  Thorwaldsen  was 
born  in  Copenhagen,  November  19, 

To.  His  father  was  a  native  of  Ice¬ 
land,  to  which  his  paternal  ancestors 
also  belonged.  His  mother  was  the 
daughter  of  a  Danish  pastor.  Ilis  child¬ 
hood  was  unmarked  by  anything  strik¬ 
ing  except  the  delight  which  it  gave 
him  to  be  allowed  to  go  to  the  work¬ 
shop  of  his  father,  who  was  engaged  as 
carver  of  figure-heads  in  the  royal  dock¬ 
yard  at  Copenhagen.  To  assist  in  this 
work,  as  soon  as  he  could  handle  the 
requisite  tools,  w'as  a  great  source  of 
pleasure  to  him. 

In  accordance  with  the  privilege  en¬ 
joyed  by  the  children  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  employes,  Thorwaldsen  w’as  sent 
to  a  public  school  at  the  age  of  eleven. 
He  does  not  appear  to  have  made  much 
progress  with  his  learning,  but  his  tal¬ 
ent  tor  drawing  and  art  attracted  the 
notice  of  Abildgaard,  the  historical  pain¬ 
ter,  who,  perceiving  his  capability  of 
becoming  something  better  than  a  ship- 
carver,  sent  him  to  the  Academy,  where 
he  rapidly  gained  distinction,  and  took 
the  best  prizes.  His  earliest  works  were 
•  characterized  by  a  certain  amjditude  and 
magnificence  of  form,  but  there  was 
ambiguity  in  the  design,  and  affectation 
and  want  of  freedom  in  the  positions. 

As  a  student,  Thorwaldsen  w'as  very 
quiet  and  retiring.  He  rarely  spoke, 
and  never  laughed.  There  was  an  air 
of  melancholy  about  him,  and  a  depth 
of  moumfulness  in  his  clear  blue  eyes, 
which,  added  to  delicate  health,  atid  an 
ignorance  of  everything  unconnected 
with  art,  gave  little  promise  that  he 
would  make  his  way  in  the  world. 

But  though  the  young  student  was  so 
modest  and  bashful,  his  works  spoke  for 


*  By  M,  Eugene  Plon,  with  illustrations  of  his 
works. 
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him;  and  through  the  patronage  of 
Count  Reventlow,  he  was  sent  to  Rome 
w'ith  an  annual  allowance  of  four  hund¬ 
red  thalers  from  the  Academy.  As  his 
health  and  poverty  would  not  permit  a 
journey  by  land,  he  was  sent  in  a  Danish 
frigate,  whose  figure-head  he  had  per¬ 
haps  in  his  boyish  days  helped  to  carve. 
After  a  tedious  voyage,  he  reached 
Rome  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1797, 
and  was  astonished  at  the  world  of 
beauty  which  burst  upon  his  view.  To 
use  his  own  expression,  “the  snow 
melted  out  of  liis  eyes,”  and  he  saw  art 
in  such  a  different  light  as  to  lose  all 
confidence  in  his  own  performances.  All 
his  ideas  were  changed,  and  with  th.at 
industrious  perseverance  which  was  such 
an  important  element  of  his  ultimate 
success,  he  devoted  himself  almost  ex¬ 
clusively  for  five  years  to  the  study  of 
the  antique,  of  which  he  found  such 
wonderful  specimens  in  Rome.  He  re¬ 
newed  the  acquaintance  which  he  had 
formed  with  Carstens,  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  painters  of  his  time,  whose 
influence  over  him  while  in  the  Academy 
at  Copenhagen  had  been  very  great. 
Carstens  took  a  great  interest  in  the 
young  artist,  and  gave  him  much  help 
in  his  studies. 

His  principal  friend  in  Rome  w'as  Zoe- 
ga,  the  Danish  archaeologist,  to  whom  he 
had  been  warmly  recommended.  He 
gave  Thorwaldsen  a  cordial  reception, 
but  blamed  the  Academy,  in  a  private 
letter,  for  sending  “  such  raw  and  ignor¬ 
ant  people  to  Rome.”  The  four  years 
of  his  reddence  wdth  Zoega  so  improved 
him,  that  from  being  merely  a  clever 
sculptor  he  became  a  master,  and  gave 
a  direction  to  all  the  art  of  his  time. 
Zoega  criticised  his  performances  very 
carefully,  and  pointed  out  faults  in  con¬ 
ception  or  execution  in  the  most  unspar¬ 
ing  W'ay.  Eventually,  however,  Thor- 
w'aldsen  appears  to  have  chafed  under 
the  well-meant  but  uncompromising 
criticism  of  Zoega,  and  withdrew  him¬ 
self  from  his  protection. 

As  a  proof  of  the  progress  which  he 
had  made  in  Rome,  Thorwaldsen  mo¬ 
delled  in  plaster  a  life-sized  statue  of 
“Jason,”  which  obtained  the  gold  medal, 
but  otherwise  attracted  so  little  atten¬ 
tion,  that  he  broke  it  up.  He  acquired 
the  coveted  popularity  through  a  colossal 
figure  of  the  hero,  which  not  only  drew 
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forth  universal  acclamation,  but  led 
Canova,  then  living  in  Rome,  to  ex¬ 
claim,  “  This  work  is  one  of  a  new  and 
magnificent  style  of  art.”  But  notwith¬ 
standing  this  praise,  no  one  seemed  in¬ 
clined  to  order  a  copy  of  it  in  marble, 
and  it  very  nearly  shared  the  fiite  of  its 
predecessor.  Thorwaldsen  had  exceed¬ 
ed  the  length  of  residence  permitted  by 
the  Danish  Academy,  and  had  also  ex¬ 
hausted  his  private  resources.  lie 
waited  week  after  week,  and  became  at 
last  thoroughly  sick  at  heart  through 
hope  deferred.  Fame,  which  had  seem¬ 
ed  to  be  approaching  him  with  rapid 
strides,  had  again  disappeared,  and  he 
decided  to  leave  Italy.  The  poor  artist 
had  packed  his  boxes  ;  his  furniture  and 
all  superfluous  articles  had  been  sold ; 
and  he  was  on  the  point  of  leaving  Rome, 
when  his  compatriot  and  fellow-student, 
Hagemann,  with  whom  he  had  intended 
to  travel  to  Berlin,  found  that  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  some  informality  in  their 
passports,  it  would  not  be  possible  for 
them  to  leave  till  the  next  day. 

This  apparently  unimportant  accident 
was  the  turning  point  in  Thorwald- 
sen’s  career.  The  day’s  delay  changed 
the  current  of  his  future  life.  A  few 
hours  after,  he  received  a  visit  from  Sir 
Thomas  Hope,  the  rich  banker,  who 
wished  to  see  the  “  Jason.”  From  his 
extensive  knowledge  of  art,  he  was  able 
to  appreciate  the  beauty  of  the  statue, 
the  magnificence  of  which  had  struck  him 
at  the  first  glance.  lie  asked  what  it 
would  cost  in  marble.  “  Six  hundred 
zechins,”  was  the  answer  of  the  artist, 
whose  eyes  were  lighted  up  once  more  by 
a  gleam  of  hope.  “  That  is  far  too  lit¬ 
tle,”  replied  the  munificent  Englishman, 
“you  must  have  at  least  eight  hundred,” 
and  gave  him  the  marble,  that  he  might 
begin  without  loss  of  time. 

Thorwaldsen’s  life  in  Rome  now  en¬ 
tered  a  new  phase.  Instead  of  being  a 
stipendiary  of  the  Danish  Academy,  he 
enjoyed  the  position  of  an  independent 
artist,  and  a  succession  of  commissions 
continued  to  him  the  good  fortune 
which  the  generous  banker  had  brought, 
and  which  never  deserted  him.  His 
genius  and  industry  were  more  and 
more  developed,  and  his  fame  increased 
rapidly. 

In  1819,  having  had  a  dangerous  ill¬ 
ness  the  year  before,  he  returned  to 


Denmark  for  a  brief  visit.  His  recep¬ 
tion  may  be  easily  imagined.  The  whole 
country  was  proud  of  him,  and  honors 
were  showered  upon  him  from  every 
side.  He  was  frequently  invited  to  the 
royal  table,  and  in  order  to  be  able  to 
comply  with  the  rigid  etiquette  of  the 
Danish  Court,  was  made  a  privy-council¬ 
lor.  His  former  companions  gave  him  a 
very  hearty  welcome,  which  he  received 
in  a  homely  and  affable  way.  The  only 
drawback  to  the  pleasure  of  his  return 
was  that  his  parents  were  unable  to  wit¬ 
ness  his  fame,  having  died  shortly  after 
he  went  to  Rome. 

Thorwaldsen’s  visit,  though  very  short, 
was  highly  beneficial  to  the  progress  of 
art  in  Denmark.  He  received  a  great 
number  of  inquiries  as  to  the  best  means 
of  promoting  artistic  taste  among  the 
people,  which  led  him  to  the  publication 
of  a  w’ork  on  the  subject  some  time  after. 
But  the  most  important  result  of  his  vis¬ 
it  was  the  commission  which  he  received 
for  the  decorations  of  the  cathedral  of 
Notre  Dame,  which  had  been  rebuilt 
after  its  destruction  during  the  bom¬ 
bardment  by  Nelson  in  1807.  The 
frieze  and  the  statues  executed  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  this  order  are  very  supe¬ 
rior,  and  are  almost  the  only  specimens 
of  religious  art  which  we  have  from  his 
chisel. 

In  August  of  the  following  year  he 
set  out  on  his  return  to  Rome,  visiting 
several  towns  on  the  way.  At  VVarsaw, 
he  took  the  bust  of  the  Emperor  Alex¬ 
ander,  and  received  commissions  for  the 
statues  of  Copernicus  and  of  Prince  Po- 
niatowsky.  The  latter  was  an  eques¬ 
trian  statue  in  bronze,  and  was  not  fin¬ 
ished  till  1830.  We  learn  with  sorrow, 
not  unmixed  with  disgust,  that  it  was 
atlerwards  destroyed  by  the  Russians, 
when  quelling  the  Poligh  insurrection. 

Thorwaldsen  subsequently  visited 
Troppau,  in  Silesia,  which  was  at  that  time 
rendered  famous  by  the  only  event  of 
importance  which  has  occurred  in  its  his¬ 
tory — the  congress  of  crowned  heads, 
which  met  to  consider  the  question  of  the 
suppression,  by  Austria,  of  the  Neapoli¬ 
tan  insurrection.  The  Emperors  of  Rus¬ 
sia  and  Austria,  and  the  King  of  Prussia 
were  present,  and  England  and  France 
sent  ambassadors.  Thorwaldsen  receiv¬ 
ed  such  a  flattering  reception  from  them 
that  he  prolonged  his  stay,  and  went  af- 
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terwards  to  Vienna.  His  residence  in 
the  Austrian  capital  was  suddenly  ter¬ 
minated  by  the  alarming  news  from 
Rome,  that  the  floor  of  his  studio  had 
given  way  causing  the  destruction  of  two 
marble  statues  and  a  model  in  plaster. 

On  his  retura  to  Rome,  Thorwaldsen 
recommenced  his  labors  with  untiring 
energy.  His  genius  and  skill  appeared 
to  be  inexhaustible.  He  was  greatly 
pleased  with  the  distinguished  honor 
conferred  upon  him  by  Cardinal  Gon- 
salvi,  who  entrusted  him  with  the  order 
for  a  monument  to  the  deceased  Pope 
Pius  VII.  for  St.  Peter’s.  But  he  was 
not  allowed  to  enjoy  the  honor  in  peace. 
On  all  sides  there  were  loud  and  angry 
murmurs  at  a  heretic  being  allowed  to 
execute  the  statue  of  a  pope  for  a 
Catholic  cathedral.  The  death  of  the 
cardinal  in  1 824  gave  the  envious  Ro¬ 
man  sculptors  renewed  courage,  espe¬ 
cially  as  the  numerous  orders  w'hich  Thor¬ 
waldsen  had  received  had  caused  some 
delay  in  the  completion  of  the  monu¬ 
ment.  Their  malice  seemed  about  to  be 
rewarded  with  success,  when  two  events 
occurred  which  defeated  their  designs, 
and  led  him  to  victory. 

After  the  retirement  of  the  painter 
Canuccini  from  the  presidency  of  the 
Academy  of  San  Luca,  in  Rome,  the 
custom  required  that  a  sculptor  should 
be  elected  to  succeed  him.  Who  w.as 
more  worthy  of  the  honor  than  Thor- 
ivaldsen  ?  Who  would  confer  greater 
distinction  on  the  Academy  than  the 
man  whose  name  was  famous  throughout 
Europe  ?  But  in  spite  of  his  obvious 
claims  to  the  oflice,  his  enemies  repeated 
their  objections  to  him  as  a  Protestant, 
adding  th.at  it  was  impossible  that  any 
one  but  a  Catholic  could  hold  a  position 
which  would  require  his  attendance  at 
certain  religious  festivals. 

The  matter  was*  laid  before  Leo  XH. 
“Is  there  any  doubt,”  asked  his  Holi¬ 
ness,  “  that  Thorwaldsen  is  the  greatest 
sculptor  living  in  Rome  ?  ”  “  That  can¬ 

not  be  denied,”  was  the  reply.  “  Then 
there  can  be  very  little  difficulty  about 
the  election.  He  must  be  chosen  as 
president.  It  must,  however,  be  ar¬ 
ranged  that  he  shall  have  opportunities 
of  reporting  himself  unwell  when  he 
finds  it  necessary.”  This  little  “Papal 
allocution  ”  silenced  all  opposition,  and 
on  the  26th  of  December,  1825,  Thor- 
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waldsen  was  elected  president  of  the 
Academy,  for  the  usual  period  of  three 
years. 

The  liberal  opinions  of  Leo  XII.  were 
a  good  omen  of  the  success  of  the  mon¬ 
ument  to  Pius  VH.,  but  he  took  a  more 
decided  step,  by  visiting  Thorwaldsen’s 
studio  in  person,  and  expressing  his 
approbation  of  the  work,  which  was  in 
due  course  completed  and  finally  erected 
in  the  year  1831. 

Thorwaldsen  was  an  object  of  attrac¬ 
tion  to  every  stranger  visiting  Rome. 
Among  many  other  persons  of  celebrity. 
Sir  Walter  Scott  obtained  an  introduc¬ 
tion  to  him.  Although  so  well  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  liter.ature  of  the  north 
of  Europe,  Scott  could  only  converse 
in  his  own  tongue.  ThorwJildsen,  on 
his  side,  had  but  a  very  slight  knowl¬ 
edge  of  Eriglish,  so  that  the  meeting  of 
the  two  celebrated  men  was  somewhat 
peculiar.  They  saluted  each  other  very 
heartily,  but  could  only  give  vent  to 
their  feelings  of  pleasure  in  broken 
sentences  and  exclamations,  such  as 
“  Conocenza —  charme  — plaisir — happy 
—  acquaintance  — piacere— delighted  — 
heureux.”  The  conversation  was  neces¬ 
sarily  rather  brief  and  scanty ;  but  the 
two  new  friends  were  so  pleased  with 
each  otlier,  that  they  shook  hands  very 
heartily,  and  patted  one  another  on  the 
shoulder,  and  after  they  had  parted, 
looked  at  each  other  as  long  as  possible, 
nodding  in  the  most  familiar  way.  A 
simple,  unaffected  man  himself,  Thor¬ 
waldsen  was  delighted  with  all  who 
were  frank  and  open,  and  therefore  felt 
himself  attracted  to  Scott  as  st)on  as  ho 
saw  him.  He  could  not,  on  the  other 
hand,  fathom  the  remarkable  character 
of  Byron,  and  found  it  quite  impossible 
to  understand  his  misanthropic  melan¬ 
choly. 

In  the  year  1838,  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
eight,  Thorwaldsen  returned  to  Denmark, 
not,  as  twenty  years  before,  to  pay  a 
brief  visit,  but  to  end  his  days.  The  eii- 
thusia.sm  and  homage  of  his  countrymen 
were  boundless.  No  sovereign  ever  re¬ 
ceived  such  touching  and  brilliant  proofs 
of  the  love  and  reverence  of  his  people. 
The  artist  was  deeply  moved.  When, 
on  the  evening  of  his  ai-riv.al  in  Copen¬ 
hagen,  he  stood  on  the  balcony  of  the 
Academy,  and  saw  the  immense  crowd 
below,  which  burst  into  shouts  of  joy  at 
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his  appearance,  he  turned  and  said  smil¬ 
ingly  to  his  friend  Thiele,  “  One  would 
imagine  that  we  were  in  Rome,  and  that 
I  were  the  Pope,  standing  in  St.  Peter’s, 
and  pronouncing  the  blessing  ‘  urbi  et 
orbi  1 ;  ” 

An  interrupted  succession  of  festivities 
so  hindered  the  sculptor  in  his  work, 
which  he  had  not  laid  aside,  that  he  found 
it  necessary  to  retire  for  six  months  at  a 
time  to  the  estate  of  his  patroness,  the 
Baroness  von  Stainpe,  where,  at  her  re¬ 
quest,  he  executed  his  own  statue,  and 
the  bust  of.®hlenschlager,  the  Danish 
litterateur.  His  diligence  and  ability  were 
still  unimpaired.  The  only  thing  which 
marked  the  approach  of  age  was  the  loss 
of  his  memory,  which,  in  regard  to  invit.a- 
tions,  led  to  many  amusing  mistakes. 
When  the  dinner  hour  arrived,  he 
searched  among  the  ]'aper8  lying  on  his 
table,  and  took  the  first  of  four  or  fiv’e 
invitations  which  he  found.  lie  soon 
found  it  necessary  to  change  a  system 
which  led  him  to  give  very  frequent  of¬ 
fence,  and  adopted  the  plan  of  giving  all 
such  matters  into  the  charge  of  a  very 
devoted  and  intelligent  servant,  named 
Wilkens.  If  he  were  invited  anywhere, 
he  invariably  said,  “  I  cannot  promise  to 
come ;  you  must  ask  Wilkens,  he  will 
tell  you  if  I  arn  disengaged  or  not.”  As 
Wilkens  always  accompanied  him  to  and 
from  the  houses  which  he  visited,  it  fre¬ 
quently  happened  that  he  was  ignorant 
of  w’here  he  was  going,  even  w’hen  al¬ 
ready  on  the  way. 

Although  rather  parsimonious,  and  of¬ 
ten  suffering  from  attacks  of  hypochon¬ 
dria,  Thorwaldsen  was  nevertheless  a 
man  of  a  generous  and  amiable  disposi¬ 
tion.  The  King  of  Prussia  on  one  occa¬ 
sion  ordered  a  statue  from  him.  “  Your 
Majesty,”  answered  the  sculptor,  “  there 
is  at  present  one  of  your  Majesty’s  sub¬ 
jects  in  Rome  more  competent  th.an  I  am 
to  carry  out  the  wishes  with  which  you 
have  deigned  to  honor  me.  May  I  be 
permitted  to  recommend  him  to  your 
royal  patronage  ?  ”  The  artist  thus  intro¬ 
duced  to  the  king  was  Rudolph  Schadow, 
who  was  then  in  very  depressed  circum¬ 
stances.  His  beautiful  tvork,  “  The 
Spinning  Wheel,”  was  the  result  of  this 
con  si  derate  recom  mend  ation . 

In  the  year  1841,  Thorwaldsen  travel¬ 
led  again  through  Germ.any  and  Switzer¬ 
land  to  Rome.  He  was  everywhere 


received  with  the  highest  marks  of  esteem 
and  respect,  and  after  a  short  stay  in 
Rome,  returned  to  Copenhagen,  where 
he  died  of  an  apoplectic  stroke,  on  the 
24th  of  March,  1844. 

Having  no  relations,  he  bequeathed  his 
large  and  valuable  collection  of  statuary 
and  casts  to  the  state,  on  the  condition 
that  a  building  should  be  erected  for 
their  preservation  and  exhibition,  which 
w'as  opened  in  1846,  and  has  called  forth 
the  admiration  of  all  visitors  to  Copen¬ 
hagen. 

Our  space  forbids  any  enumeration  of 
his  works.  Many  of  them  were  so  much 
adtnired  that  it  was  necessary  for  him  to 
repeat  them  frequently.  His  bSs-relief 
of  Achilles  witnessing  the  departure  of 
Briseis  is  worthy  of  comparison  with  the 
best  specimens  of  the  antique.  The 
statues  of  Schiller  in  Stuttgard  and  of 
Gutenberg  in  Mayence  have  been  highly 
praised.  His  last  work,  at  which  he  was 
engaged  a  few  hours  before  his  death, 
was  a  statue  of  Luther. 


PROFESSOR  HUXLEY  ON  THE  “  DISTRIBU¬ 
TION  OF  ANIMALS.” 

PuoFEssoR  T.  H.  IIuxr.EY,  F.R.S., 
gave  a  lecture  on  “  The  Distribution  of 
Animals,”  before  a  very  large  assem¬ 
blage  of  members  of  the  Newcastle- 
on-Tyne  Literary  and  Philosophical 
Society,  in  the  theatre  of  that  institu¬ 
tion. 

The  Professor  commenced  his  lecture 
— w'hich  to  some  extent  was  prefatory , 
to  others  intended  to  be  given  on  “  The 
Past  Distribution  of  Animals,”  and 
“  The  Causes  of  Distribution  ” — by  ob¬ 
serving  that  in  these  islands  there  were 
animals,  indigenous  or  native,  which 
now  inhabited  the  country,  and  that 
there  had  been  others  which  had  in¬ 
habited  these  islands  at  a  former  period, 
and  traces  of  which  were  found  in  the 
deposits  immediately  preceding  the 
existing  state  of  the  earth’s  surface. 
And  when  they  came  to  consider  the 
relation  which  the  animals  of  these 
islands  bore  to  those  of  the  continent, 
they  found  that  all  of  them,  with  the 
exception  of  the  red  grouse,  were  iden¬ 
tical  in  kind  with  those  living  on  the 
continent  of  Europe  ;  though  the  island 
of  Great  Britain  was  separated  from 
the  continent  by  nowhere  less  than 
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twenty  miles  of  sea.  These  facts  and 
many  others  were  comprehended  in 
a  consideration  of  the  distribution  of 
animals  in  the  British  Islands;  and  as 
the  human  mind  was  never  satisfied 
with  the  mere  statement  of  a  fact,  but 
went  back,  by  an  irresistible  impulse, 
further  to  endeavor  to  discover  what 
were  the  causes  or  conditions  of  those 
facts,  so  they,  under  the  broad  head 
of  “  distribution,”  entered  upon  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  causes  of  disnibution. 
The  inquiry  which  naturally  arose  in 
their  minds  was.  Why  there  were 
certain  animals  in  these  islands ;  what 
was  the  reason  that  these  animals  w'ere 
to  a  great  extent  identical  with  those 
which  inhabited  the  continent  of  Europe, 
and  yet  to  some  extent  different ;  and 
the  reason  why  those  animals  were  not 
the  same  as  those  which  immediately 
preceded  them  in  the  earth’s  history  ? 
All  these,  and  many  other  questions, 
were  such  as  naturally  arose  out  of 
a  study  of  distribution;  the  problems 
which  had  to  be  solved  and  the  tracing 
out  of  the  causes  of  those  circum¬ 
stances.  Now,  just  as  there  w’as  a 
distribution  of  anitnals  for  these  islands, 
so  was  there  for  the  whole  world.  Al¬ 
most  every  portion  had  its  character¬ 
istic  indigenous  animals,  which  animals 
had  a  closer  or  more  distant  relation  to 
the  animals  of  the  adjacent  part  of  the 
earth’s  surface,  and  had  in  every  case  been 
preceded  by  animals  more  or  less  similar 
or  dissimilar  to  them,  in  former  periods 
of  the  world’s  history,  and  in  every  case 
they  presented  the  same  sort  of  prob¬ 
lems.  The  inquiry  how  had  this  life 
come  into  existence,  why  was  it  so  sim¬ 
ilar  to  other  forms  or  life,  or  why  was 
it  so  different ;  and  the  statement  of 
these  facts — in  the  first  place,  the  state¬ 
ment  of  the  fact  of  distribution  in  the 
present  state  of  the  world ;  in  the 
second  place,  the  statement  of  the  fact 
of  distribution  in  antecedent  periods 
of  the  world’s  history ;  and  in  the 
third  place,  the  inquiry  into  how  far 
our  present  knowledge  enabled  us  to 
form  some  rational  conception  of  the 
manner  in  which  those  things  had  come 
about — those  constituted  topics  which 
he  wished  to  bring  before  them  in  that 
and  the  two  following  evenings.  The 
Professor  then  entered  upon  an  ex¬ 
tended  consideration  of  the  present 


distribution  of  animals,  at  the  outset 
pointing  out  that  some  were  confined 
within  very  circumscribed  limits  of  the 
earth’s  surface.  Mr.  Gould  recorded 
a  species  of  humming-bird  (now  ex¬ 
tinct)  as  having  been  found  in  a  par¬ 
ticular  crater  of  the  South  American 
Andes;  and  a  remarkable  form  of  ar¬ 
madillo  was  found  only  in  a  very  limited 
region  of  South  America.  The  common 
red  grouse  was  limited  to  these  islands. 
On  the  other  hand  there  were  animals 
found  over  a  very  wide  range  of  surface, 
as  our  own  indigenous  animals,  which 
were  found  as  much  on  the  European 
Continent  as  in  the  British  Isles ;  and 
though  they  could  not  imagine  moles 
and  badgers  and  such  animals  swimming 
across  the  Straits  of  Dover,  yet  those 
found  in  England  were  identical  with 
the  moles  and  badgers  found  on  the 
Continent  of  Europe;  and  yet,  while 
this  identity  was  observ.able,  as  between 
these  islands  and  the  main  land,  it  was 
not  a  fact  that  all  parts  of  the  world, 
separated  by  a  similar  surface  of  water, 
were  similarly  alike  in  their  animal 
population.  A  strait,  separating  two 
of  the  islands  in  the  Malay  Archipelago, 
though  not  more  than  ten  miles  wide, 
yet  separated  two  almost  entirely  dis¬ 
tinct  populations  of  animals,  animals  as 
unlike  as  those  inhabiting  the  British 
Isles  and  South  America,  or  the  British 
Isles  and  Australia.  And,  on  the  other 
hand,  as  a  wide  separation  by  sea  was 
not  a  condition  of  identity  or  similarity 
in  the  population  of  the  countries,  so 
continuity  of  land,  wdiich  might  be 
thought  to  secure  identity,  by  no  means 
did  anything  of  the  kind.  There  was  a 
greater  similarity  between  the  fauna  of 
Great  Britain  and  Japan  than  between 
the  populations  of  the  north  of  Africa 
and  those  animals  inhabiting  the  other 
side  of  the  Sahara  desert.  And  thus, 
when  anything  like  distribution  was  at¬ 
tempted,  there  seemed  something  capri¬ 
cious,  something  which  rendered  hope¬ 
less  the  task  of  reducing  things  into 
any  kind  of  order ;  but  if  this  were  so, 
the  phenomena  of  distribution  would  be 
totally  unlike  anything  else  in  nature. 
The  Professor  then  dealt  with  the  most 
important  and  prominent  features  of  dis¬ 
tribution,  and  was  assisted  by'  a  map, 
upon  which  certain  great  divisions  of 
the  earth  were  marked  out,  each  of 
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which  comprised  a  well-defined  distribu¬ 
tion  of  fauna.  Upon  the  south  of  this 
line  are  found,  of  the  gallinaceous  birds, 
none  but  the  crax  or  pigeon-footed  (for 
perching) ;  and  on  the  other  side  of 
the  line  none  but  the  gallus  or  fowl¬ 
footed  (for  walking).  Not  one  of  these 
birds  belonging  to  the  southern  division 
was  found  uj)on  the  north  side,  except  a 
few  quail.  These  birds,  both  in  struc¬ 
ture  and  habit,  were  characteristic 
enough  to  mark  three  great  areas  of 
very  different  extent,  though  equally 
important  for  the  present  purpose.  The 
first  was  the  area  altogether  north  of 
the  ap|)arently  capricious  and  irregular 
line ;  the  second  the  Australasian  area, 
and  then  the  Austro-Columbian  area ; 
and  a  fourth  area  might  be  named,  in 
which  no  gallinaceous  birds  at  all,  except 
a  solitary  quail,  we"e  found — the  region 
of  New  Zealand.  The  reason  why  so 
great  stress  was  laid  upon  the  gallina¬ 
ceous  birds  was  because,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  districts  he  had  thus  classified 
indicated  broadly  the  great  distribu¬ 
tional  provinces  of  the  world.  If  any 
one  could  be  transported  successively, 
first  to  New  Zealand,  then  to  Australia, 
then  to  South  America,  and  afterwards 
to  any  other  part  of  the  old  world,  he 
would  find  the  conditions  of  animal  life 
in  each  of  those  great  provinces  far  more 
contrasted  and  different  th.an  in  any  other 
divisions  that  could  be  classified.  New 
Zc.aland,  to  begin  with,  comprised  not  a 
single  indigenous  mamm.al  (one  or  two 
had  been  introduced),  excepting  those 
which  had  flown  or  swum  to  the  island ; 
nevertheless,  it  had  a  population  of  a 
most  remarkable  character,  as  the  apteryx^ 
a  bird  without  wings,  and  the  dinornis^ 
a  bird  allied  to  the  emu  of  Australia,  but 
of  gigantic  dimensions.  There  were  pe¬ 
culiar  reptiles  in  New  Zealand,  but  no 
snakes,  no  frogs,  no  salamanders.  In 
the  next  division,  Australia,  when  dis¬ 
covered,  not  a  single  ape  was  found  of 
any  description,  or  any  animal  allied  to 
it,  though  on  the  same  parallel  of  latitude 
as  South  Africa,  where  those  animals 
abound.  Bats  and  other  flying  crea¬ 
tures  were  there,  but  none  of  those 
known  as  insectivora,  such  as  the  mole 
and  hedgehog,  though  it  was  a  country 
abounding  in  insects.  Not  a  single  hare 
or  rabbit,  or  animals  allied  to  them, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  specimens 


of  a  rat  or  mole-like  species*;  and  not  a 
single  hoofed  quadruped,  or  any  of  the 
order  of  carnivora.  It  possessed  gnaw¬ 
ing  creatures  or  rodents,  and  marsupials 
— those  mammals  which  came  the  nearest 
to  reptiles  in  every  particular  of  their 
organization,  and  formed  links,  so  to 
speak,  between  the  higher  mammals  and 
the  reptiles.  Austro-Columbia,  compris¬ 
ing  from  Cape  Horn  to  the  northern  limits 
of  Mexico,  contained  a  much  more 
varied  assemblage  of  animals  than  Aus¬ 
tralia.  A  very  large  pi  oportion  of  or¬ 
dinary  mammals,  including  a  large  quan¬ 
tity  of  monkeys,  though  all  totally  dif¬ 
ferent  in  certain  respects  from  those  of 
the  old  world,  were  met  with,  one  of  the 
differences  being  the  pos.session  of  one 
tooth  more  than  the  monkey  of  the  old 
world,  and  another  difference  in  the 
form  of  the  face.  There  were  numerous 
bats,  but  not  a  single  specimen  of  the 
insectivorous  mammal  of  any  descrip¬ 
tion,  with  the  exception  of  Cuba,  though 
a  marvellous  wealth  of  insect  life ;  no 
elephants,  not  a  horse  in  all  those  vast 
pampas  plains  was  indigenous,  though 
millions  were  now  running  wild ;  not  a 
single  ox  nor  sheep,  nor  any  animal  allied 
to  them  with  any  degree  of  closeness. 
There  were  a  few  deer,  and  a  peculiar 
form  of  camel,  and  though  no  true  pig, 
there  was  the  “  peccary.”  The  sloth 
family  were  indigenous  to  South  America, 
and  nowhere  else,  and  the  edentated 
animals  (having  no  teeth  in  the  front  of 
their  jaws)  were  also  found  there  almost 
exclusively.  And  for  birds  the  disttict 
was  one  of  the  most  wonderful  in  the 
world;  all  varieties  were  found.  The 
great  north  region  might  be  subdivided. 
North  America  contained  no  marsupials ; 
only  two  of  the  edentated  creatures; 
and  it  did  not  possess  all  the  higher  class 
of  mammals.  It  was  the  region  of  the 
great  insectivora,  though  by  no  means 
rich  in  insect  life.  The  great  area  of 
North  America,  the  Malay  Archipelago, 
and  the  whole  of  South  Africa,  contained 
all  the  hoofed  quadrupeds — the  ox,  buf¬ 
falo,  sheep,  antelope,  giraffe,  and  a  pro¬ 
digious  diversity  of  carnivorous  animals 
— lions,  tigers,  hyaenas,  dogs,  and 
wolves ;  so  it  was  characterized  both 
positively  by  the  presence  of  enormous 
diversity  of  the  highest  forms  ofmamraals, 
negatively  by  the  absence  of  the  lowest 
forms  of  animals.  But  though  uniform 
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in  the  general  character  of  its  population, 
the  district  differed  very  greatly  in  dif¬ 
ferent  portions  of  its  area.  The  subdi¬ 
vision,  comprising  the  circum-polar  area, 
was  wonderfully  uniform,  though  Amer¬ 
ica,  Asia,  and  Europe  presented,  in  most 
cases,  nothing  more  than  local  varieties. 
The  polar  bear,  Arctic  fox,  walrus,  and 
the  like,  were  all  charaetiiristic  of  the 
great  Arctic  fauna.  That  the  division 
formed  by  Southern  Africa,  and  which 
was  the  next  important  sub-province, 
was  divided  into  two  portions  by  a 
great  physical  barrier — the  Sahara  desert. 
The  portion  of  Africa  lying  on  this  side 
w.as  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a  part  of 
Asia  and  Europe;  its  population  being 
substantially  that  of  Southern  Europe 
and  Asia — w'hile  the  ultra-Sahara  dis¬ 
trict  was  in  many  respects  a  most  pecu¬ 
liar  province.  Having  described  these 
populations  in  detail,  and  also  the  fauna 
of  the  territory  extending  from  England 
to  Japan,  which  contained  identical 
species  of  very  varied  kinds  of  animals, 
and  which  might  be  regarded  as  being 
substantially  a  mixture  of  the  northern 
and  the  southern  fauna,  the  lecturer  con¬ 
cisely  recapitulated  the  facts  he  had 
set  before  his  audience  as  showing  how 
there  were  great  natural  provinces 
marked  out  by  the  populations  which 
they  contained. 


Temple  Bar. 

LOVE’S  MISERIES. 

“  IcH  liebe  dich,”  says  Heine,  in  one  of 
his  heart-breaking  little  songs,  “  so  muss 
ich  weinen  bitterlich.”  Why  must  men 
weep  bitterly  when  they  love?  And 
why  are  men  who  know  no  more  of  love 
than  a  hedgehog  knows  of  the  geo¬ 
graphy  of  the  moon,  led  by  a  supreme 
instinct  to  associate  love  and  misery  ? 
Why  are  plays  that  tell  of  love’s  mis¬ 
haps,  and  wrongs,  and  sufferings,  more 
instantly  popular  than  any  other  ?  Why 
does  a  love-story  which  has  a  sad  ending 
linger  in  one’s  mind  longer  than  one 
that  ends  with  the  customary  perfume 
of  orange-blossom  and  the  musical  pop 
of  champagne  ?  It  is  a  notorious  fact 
that  love  is  not  the  ruling  passion  of  men 
and  women.  During  a  certain  time  it  is 
so  ;  but  so,  at  certain  times,  are  all  pas¬ 
sions  ruling.  The  predominant  passion 


of  mankind,  how’ever  it  may  be  dis¬ 
guised,  is  individual  advancement,  whe¬ 
ther  the  man  aims  at  money,  or  fame,  or 
power.  Love  plays  a  part  in  the  drama, 
but  it  is  the  part  of  a  (Jreek  chorus, 
coming  on  the  stage  at  inteiwals,  bright¬ 
ening  the  mysteries  of  things,  and  an¬ 
nouncing  the  will  of  the  gods.  Hut  of 
two  tragedies,  one  of  which  has  love  for 
its  motive  power,  the  other  money, 
which  will  touch  most  nearly  the  hearts 
of  men  ?  Without  doubt,  we  have  had 
several  plays  and  many  novels  which 
in.ade  cu)>idity  or  avarice  their  prominent 
feature ;  and  one  or  two  of  these  have 
been  moderately  successful ;  but  the  in¬ 
disputable  mandate  of  human  sympathies 
has  ordained  that  love,  and  love  alone, 
shall  forever  be  the  magic  material  of 
dramatic  and  literary  fiction.  Nor  is  it 
less  certaiij,  as  we  have  said,  that  the 
miseries  of  love  appeal  more  powerfully 
than  the  joys  of  love  to  the  emotions. 
Who  cares  a  brass  fartning  about  Blanche 
or  Emily  after  she  is  once  in  the  carriage, 
and  being  whipped  off  to  the  railw'ay- 
sfation  on  her  marriage  tour?  The 
subtle  aroma  of  romance  has  gone  from 
her.  She  is  like  anybody  else.  She 
subsides  into  the  ranks  of  those  married 
couples  who  are  judged,  not  by  their 
love  affairs,  but  their  dinners.  A 
year  or  two  ago,  when  Blanche  was 
known  to  be  timidly  writing  letters  to  a 
young  gentleman  who  dared  not  go  near 
her  house,  one  was  interested  in  her. 
Did  we  not  hear  stories  of  her  mother 
having  sought  to  bury  her  down  in 
Brighton? — how  the  young  gentleman 
was  seen  to  pass  them  both  one  morn¬ 
ing  ;  how  Blanche  had  looked  piteously 
at  her  mother,  who  was  inexorable ;  how 
the  young  gentleman  did  obtain  a  secret 
interview,  and  bade  Blanche  a  good-by, 
and  w'ent  off  to  India ;  how  Blanche 
once  burst  into  tears  before  a  lot  of  peo¬ 
ple  when  his  name  was  mentioned,  and 
how  mutely  and  bravely  she  bore  her 
tender  misery  until — until,  lo!  the  young 
gentleman  returns  with  a  good  commis¬ 
sion,  wins  over  the  mother,  marries  the 
daughter,  and  Blanche — as  we  say — re¬ 
tires  into  the  cold  shade  of  the  common¬ 
place,  and  we  care  to  hear  no  more  about 
her. 

But  the  question  still  remains — why  is 
love  so  constantly  productive  of  misery  ? 
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Why  have  we  almost  come  to  consider 
misery  as  the  normal  condition  of  love  ? 
While  “  Maud  with  her  exquisite  face  ” 
was  as  yet  only  a  vision  to  her  future 
lover,  did  not  he  cry, 

“  And  most  of  all  would  I  flee  from  the  cruel  mad¬ 
ness  of  love, 

The  honey  of  poison-flowers,  and  all  the  measure¬ 
less  ill  ?  ” 

And  through  all  the  wonderful  melody 
and  tenderness  of  that  brief  idyllic  period 
in  which  Maud  and  her  lover  were  happy 
lovers,  we  catch  an  undertone  of  piteous 
unrest  and  despair.  The  very  roses  in  the 
garden  weep  at  the  moment  he  is  expcct- 
ing  “  Queen  Maud  in  all  her  splendor.” 
“  0,  why  should  love,  like  men  in  drinking  sonp:s. 
Spice  his  fair  banquet  with  the  dust  of  death?” 

It  is  obviously  absurd  to  say,  in  reply  to 
the  question,  that  love  has  always  been 
the  favorite  idealism  of  poets,  that  per¬ 
sons  of  cultivation  have  educated  their 
sensibilities  to  perceive  its  dramatic 
capacities,  and  that  the  enjoyment  of  the 
“  sentiment  ”  of  love  as  art -material  is, 
so  far,  an  acquired  taste.  It  is  not  so. 
What  sets  the  women  in  the  pit  crying 
over  the  sorrows  of  “  Arrah-na-Pogue,” 
when  they  would  sit  in  stolid  apathy 
over  the  “  Rightful  Heir  ?  ”  The  mise¬ 
ries  of  love,  whether  they  are  represent¬ 
ed  in  a  drama,  a  poem,  a  picture,  or  a 
novel,  provoke  a  keen  and  direct  human 
sympathy  because  they  appeal  to  a  uni¬ 
versal  human  experience. 

How  very  common  this  experience  is 
we  do  not  believe  that  most  people  com¬ 
prehend.  They  look  around  them  and 
see  their  neighbors  comfortably  m.arried, 
in  easy  circumstances,  and  always  ready 
to  joke  about  love  matters.  You  don’t 
expect  these  jolly,  well-to-do  persons  to 
have  suffered  much  from  the  miseries  of 
love.  You  hear  them  talk  about  love  as 
if  it  were  a  sort  of  measles  naturally  in¬ 
cidental  to  a  certain  period  of  life,  upon 
their  escape  from  which  they  ought  pious¬ 
ly  to  congratulate  themselves.  How 
they  good-humoredly  laugh  at  the  ^nti- 
able  state  in  which  some  young  friend 
suddenly  finds  himself!  IIow  they 
bid  him  attend  to -his  digestion,  and 
let  Blanche  or  Emily  go  hang  herself  tor 
a  plague  and  a  flirt!  How  admirably 
they  strive  to  convince  him  that  all  that 
is  the  matter  with  him  is  a  temporary 
weakness  of  intellect !  And  how  clearly 
does  every  one  of  them  understand  that 


he  is  a  miserable  hypocrite,  who  is  re¬ 
peating  in  parrot-fashion  the  idiotic  com¬ 
mon-places  which  men,  in  order  to  shelter 
themselves  from  possible  satire,  have 
said  about  love.  In  the  midst  of  that 
jolly  life  of  his,  there  are  moments  in 
which  he  looks  back  and  thinks  unutter¬ 
able  things,  in  which  the  old  bitterness 
and  the  wrong  come  up,  and  he  feels 
again  the  keen  edge  of  separation  and 
the  old,  old  wretchedness  of  quarrelling 
and  misunderstandings.  These  expe¬ 
riences,  of  course,  are  individual  to  him¬ 
self.  How  is  he  to  suppose  that  such 
tragic  ex])erieuces  are  common  to  his 
neighbors?  Only  with  him  were  they 
possible — heaven  and  earth  combined 
could  not  again  invent  so  much  perver¬ 
sion  of  unhappy  circumstances,  so  much 
utter  misery.  As  for  Blanche’s  lover, 
why,  the  case  is  quite  different !  And  so 
he  thinks  it  his  duty  to  cure  Blanche’s 
lover  of  his  folly  by  laughing  over  the 
matter,  and  hypocritically  applying  old 
saws  and  venerable  maxims  which  he 
himself  knows  to  be  absurd.  He  cannot 
imagine  for  a  moment  that  other  men 
have  undergone  the  tremendous  emo¬ 
tional  experiences  that  clustered  about 
his  youth ;  and  these  he  keeps  safely 
hid  down  in  the  cellar  of  his  memory. 
When  perforce  that  sacred  treasury  is 
entered,  and  this  or  that  particular  gob¬ 
let  handled  and  shaken,  be  sure  it  is 
some  bitterly  tender  play  or  book  that 
is  the  robber,  and  when  the  old  cruel 
wine  is  spilt,  you  shall  scarcely  be  able 
to  tell  it  from  blood. 

Nor  is  it  the — 

“  Dauebter  of  Death  and  Priapus, 

Our  lady  of  Pain," 

who  is  the  mother  of  these  bitter  memo¬ 
ries. 

Nor  is  it  the  impatient  observance  of 
decay,  that  cries — 

“  Time  turns  the  old  days  to  derision, 

Our  loves,  into  corpses  or  wives ; 

And  marriafte,  and  death,  and  division, 
Make  barren  our  lives.” 

The  majority  of  the  causes  of  love’s 
miseries  are  traceable  to  social  sources — 
to  those  regulations  of  habit  and  con¬ 
duct  which  society  has  found  to  be,  in 
the  long  run,  wise  and  prudent  laws.  It 
is  no  wonder  that  the  sufferer,  stung  by 
the  acuteness  of  his  pain,  turns  round 
upon  society  and  blasphemes  in  an  em¬ 
phatic  manner;  it  is  only  when  many 
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years  have  past  that  he  recognizes  the 
necessity  of  those  customs  which  tem¬ 
porarily  wounded  him.  At  first  sight 
human  nature  and  the  laws  of  society 
seem  to  clash  terribly.  As  a  general 
rule,  young  men  fall  in  love  and  wish  to 
marry  before  they  dare  marry.  The 
keenest  passion  of  love  is  possible  to  a 
mere  youth  whose  notions  of  the  world 
and  the  requirements  of  life  are  so  untrue 
as  to  be  pathetically  ludicrous.  But 
what  does  he  care  for  these  things  when 
the  great  revelation  comes  upon  him? 
He  steps  into  a  new  world,  and  the 
light  of  it  blinds  his  eyes.  There  is 
for  him  nothing  in  the  universe  but 
a  passion-flower  of  a  face  which 
turns  towards  him  whichever  way 
he  turns,  and  dazzles  him  with  its  awful 
lustre.  He  has  severed  the  old  bonds. 
The  self-regarding  audacity  and  shame¬ 
facedness  of  youth  are  gone  from  him. 
He  assumes  “the  certain  step  of  man  ;  ” 
and  has  vague  longings  for  a  suit  of 
armor,  a  horse,  a  sword,  and  an  enemy. 
The  exquisite  truth  of  Dickens’  descrip¬ 
tion  of  David  Copperfield’s  courtship  of 
Dora  is  precisely  one  of  those  passages 
which  silence  us  when  we  begin  to  com¬ 
plain  of  the  great  novelist’s  wilful  exag¬ 
gerations  aud  burlesques.  The  love  of 
this  period  is  called  “  calf-love.”  It  is 
generally  laughed  at.  One  does  not  at 
first  see  why  one  of  the  most  powerful 
causes  of  human  pain  should  be  regarded 
as  a  joke  ;  but  time  dulls  the  sorrow  of 
bygone  years  and  shows  us  its  dramatic 
and  humorous  side.  In  one  sense,  “  calf¬ 
love  ”  is,  indeed,  a  species  of  measles, 
which  few  men  escape,  and  the  results 
of  which  seldom  quit  a  man  until  he 
leaves  the  sphere  of  human  recollections 
forever  behind  him.  For  “  calf-love  ”  is  al¬ 
most  always  unfortunate — we  had  almost 
said  must  be  unfortunate.  One  obvious 
reason  is  that  young  men  fall  in  love 
before  they  can  afford  to  marry.  As 
society  stands,  a  man  is  expected  to  oflfer 
his  wife  something  like  the  position 
which  she  has  litherto,  under  her  par¬ 
ents’  roof,  enjoyed.  At  any  rate,  it  may 
be  assumed  that  a  husband  is  expected 
to  give  his  wife  assurances  of  being  able 
to  keep  her  on  this  side  of -starvation. 
Such  considerations  are  banished  from 
the  glowing  atmosphere  of  first  love. 
Who  doubts  the  constancy  of  woman  at 
nineteen  ?  The  demands  which  a  young 


man  of  nineteen  makes  upon  the  patience 
and  common-sense  of  the  girl  who  has, 
by  unfortunate  circumstances,  come  to  be 
fond  of  him,  are  splendidly,  beautifully 
unreasonable.  She  is  to  have  absolute 
faith  in  his  success  in  life.  She  is  to  wait 
patiently  for  years  while  he  is  absent 
from  her,  endeavoring  to  secure  the 
means  or  position  which  would  render 
their  marriage  possible.  He  never  re¬ 
flects  that  a  girl  of  eighteen  is  older  than 
a  young  man  of  twenty-fl  ve.  Her  lime  for 
marriage  has  come,  while  his  has  not. 
There  are  other  men  of  assured  position 
and  stability  of  thought  whom  she  meets, 
whom  she  perhaps  attracts.  Edward  is 
two  hundred  or  two  thousand  miles  off", 
fighting  bravely,  no  doubt,  for  his  pros¬ 
pective  wife.  She  is  surrounded  by 
friends  who  are  marrying  and  giving  in 
marriage,  while  she  has  to  remain  sad 
and  single  on  the  faith  of  Edward’s  com¬ 
ing  for  her,  with  the  consciousness  that 
every  year  her  chances  of  marriage  are 
decreasing.  The  great  influence  of  her 
parents  is  certain  to  be  directed  against 
Edward’s  candidature.  What  can  she 
do  ?  Perhaps  at  the  very  moment  when 
a  temporary  quarrel  is  on  between  the 
lovers,  a  new  lover,  begirt  by  the  splen¬ 
did  armor  of  wealth,  apjiears  on  the 
scene,  and  carries  off  the  maiden  before 
she  knows  w'hat  she  is  about.  With  such 
consequences  to  Edw'ard  as  we  shall  after¬ 
wards  consider. 

This  early  love,  also,  is  fruitful  of 
miseries  through  its  inexperience.  Under 
ordinary  circumstances,  two  young  peo¬ 
ple,  of  opposite  sexes  and  the  same  age, 
are  sure  to  fall  in  love  with  each  other  if 
they  are  left  much  together.  It  is  the 
most  natural  method  of  imparting  a  new 
interest  to  the  ordinary  business  of  taking 
walks  to  church  and  back,  of  spending 
the  evening,  and  so  forth.  It  is  so  very 
quiet  and  simple  a  revolution  that  the 
young  people  are  only  awakened  to  its 
])resence  by  some  little  incblent  that 
flashes  the  truth  upon  their  frightened 
eyes.  Then  there  is  a  brief  moment  of 
superhuman  ecstasy,  followed  by  mutual 
protestations,  vows  of  constancy,  and 
tearful  adjurations  to  secrecy.  Week 
after  week  this  blissfully  disquieting  life 
goes  on,  and  then  Edward,  turning  de¬ 
spairing  eyes  toward  her,  bids  her  fare¬ 
well,  and  goes  off  in  quest  of  fame  and 
fortune.  Which  of  them  shall  first  find 
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out  the  profound  mistalce  and  blunder 
that  lay  at  the  root  of  all  this  fleeting 
joy?  Which  of  them  shall  first  awake 
some  morning  to  find  a  new  object  in¬ 
stalled  in  the  chamber  of  the  affections, 
which  hitherto  has  only  had  an  insuffi¬ 
cient  and  temporary  lodger?  Perhaps 
Edward  discovers  that  a  very  few  weeks’ 
absence  has  made  a  wonderful  difference 
in  his  view  of  things;  and  now,  being 
able  more  impartially  to  scan  the  unhap¬ 
py  Clara’s  disposition  and  temper,  finds 
that  these  would  never  assort  with  his 
own.  Or  it  is  Clara,  who  sees  in  Ed¬ 
ward’s  wilfulness  and  fits  of  sudden  lik¬ 
ing  and  disliking  an  unhappy  omen  for 
the  future  ;  and  discovers  that  her  heart 
does  not  cling  to  him  with  that  perfect 
abandonment  which  would  make  mar¬ 
riage  a  safe  experiment.  Her  letters 
become  more  subdued.  He  remonstrates. 
She  gives  the  faintest  possible  indication 
of  the  truth.  He  rises  up  in  the  majesty 
of  his  wrath,  curses  womankind,  takes  to 
writing  Byronic  poetry,  and  giving  him¬ 
self  headaches  through  excessive  drink¬ 
ing,  finally  turns  to  business,  marries, 
ten  years  after,  a  happy  little  woman, 
and  settles  down  to  tlie  living  a  com¬ 
fortable  and  peaceful  life. 

Now  the  tragic  asjiect  of  the  case  is 
this— that,  hoM'^ever  desirable  for  both 
parties  may  be  the  breaking  of  this  unwise 
compact,  the  sharp  sundering  leaves  a 
dreadful  and  ragged  wound  in  at  least 
one  of  the  hearts  concerned.  Edward 
may  reason  with  himself,  then  or  after¬ 
wards,  that  the  inconsistency  about 
which  he  has  so  bitterly  complained  was 
a  perfect  godsend  to  him  ;  but  no  amount 
of  reason  will  remove  the  scar  of  the 
■wound.  The  shattering  of  one’s  trust  in 
this  particular  woman  is  like  the  collapse 
of  the  universe.  There  is  no  more  faith, 
no  more  love,,  no  more  hope  possible. 
Huin  and  chaos  encompass  things,  and 
the  world  is  a  cheat.  Then  the  beautiful 
idyllic  charm  of  those  early  days — the 
sweet  memories  that  hang  around  them 
like  a  faint  fragrance — the  old  visions, 
and  aspirations,  and  tender  confidences 
— is  it  not  entirely  desolating  that  these 
should  be  buried  for  ever  in  the  shadowy 
past  ?  These  days  will  never  be  for¬ 
gotten.  In  the  evenings  of  the  years  to 
come  he  will  sit  and  brood  over  them, 
and  call  up  faces  and  scenes  out  of  the 
flickering  fire.  A  whiff  of  sea  air,  or  the 


scent  of  sweet-brier,  will  be  fraught  with 
a  vague  sadness  to  him,  for  these  will  be 
forever  associated  with  that  bygone 
dream.  By-and-by  he  ■will  reach  a 
clearer  conception  of  the  whole  affair, 
and  come  to  see  that  Clara’s  conduct  was 
not  so  much  the  result  of  her  own  sinful 
wilfulness,  or  weakness,  or  inconstancy, 
but  the  result  of  certain  circumstances 
which  were  absolutely  coercive.  This 
tyranny  of  circumstance  will  forever 
hang  around  him  as  an  itnpenetrable 
mystery — a  hateful,  miserable  thing;  and 
when  some  tragic  story  of  love’s  misery 
is  told  him  in  a  theatre  or  in  a  book,  the 
sense  of  indignation  and  pity  will  make 
his  heart  swiell  with  sympathy  and  his 
eyes  fill  with  the  bitter  tears  of  long  ago. 

Of  course,  it  does  not  follow  that  these 
unwise  early  loves,  which  are  such  a  com¬ 
mon  source  of  p.ain  and  painful  memo¬ 
ries,  never  lead  to  marriage.  Sometimes 
the  baby-lovers  are  precipitate,  and 
marry  in  haste  to  repent  at  leisure. 
Some  of  the  saddest  domestic  stories 
arise  from  these  ill-considered  and  im- 
niature  matches,  which  have  at  first  so 
much  tender  romance  about  them.  Every 
reader  must  know  of  some  such  case ;  if 
he  does  not,  so  much  the  better.  It  is 
more  pleasant  to  believe,  when  one  sees 
two  young  lovers  together,  enjoying  the 
beautiful  emotions  of  the  period,  that  we 
ought  to  wish  them  every  success — that 
Ave  ought  to  pray  that  the  white  flower 
of  constancy  be  not  nipped  by  early 
frosts.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  results 
of  juvenile  marriages  are,  as  a  rule, 
lamentable.  The  troubles  of  life  crowd 
on  the  young  couple  before  they  have 
the  fortitude  to  bear  them,  and  the 
sm.all  household  soon  becomes  dispir¬ 
ited,  despondent,  careless,  reckless.  The 
young  wife  is  a  mere  baby,  good  at 
kissing,  but  indifferent  in  matters  of 
housekeeping.  As  Henri  Murger  says 
of  one  of  his  heroines,  “  She  mends 
love-quarrels  very  well,  but  linen  very 
badly.”  Love  may  for  a  time  reconcile 
a  man  to  a  slovenly  house,  badly-cooked 
dinners,  and  general  discomfort ;  but  in 
time  the  husband — especially  an  impetu¬ 
ous  young  husband  with  an  uncertain 
temper — will  remonstrate.  Now  every 
woman  is  not  a  Dora,  who  finds  a  safe 
refuge  in  tears.  The  chances  are  that 
the  young  wife,  smitten  Avith  the  base 
ingr.atitude  of  him  who  but  a  little  time 
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before  was  vowing  himself  the  happiest 
of  men,  bristles  up  and  repays  big  re¬ 
monstrances  in  kind.  But  it  is  not 
necessary,  to  render  such  a  match  de¬ 
plorable  in  its  consequences,  that  quar¬ 
relling  should  ensue.  On  the  contrary, 
there  is  something  far  more  saddening 
in  the  not  uncommon  spectacle  of  a 
household  in  which  the  young  husband 
and  wife  struggle  against  the  ennui  and 
indifference  that  lie  in  wait  for  them ; 
where  he  tries  to  conceal  from  her  the 
fact  that  she  is  a  hopeless  burden  upon 
energies  which  were  never  very  strong, 
w'here  she  tries  to  make  the  best  of 
straitened  means,  and  hide,  from  herself 
and  him,  the  despair  that  iseettling  upon 
her.  Young  ladies,  don’t  refuse  to  mar¬ 
ry  a  man  because  he  is  poor;  but  be 
sure  that  his  affection  for  you  is  some¬ 
thing  more  than  a  hasty  impulse,  and 
that  he  has  some  notion  of  the  terrible 
responsibility  of  marriage.  “  When  you 
are  dead,”  says  a  F rench  proverb,  “  it  is 
for  a  long  time.”  The  j)roverb  is  levelled 
at  would-be  suicides;  it  might  be  modi¬ 
fied  so  as  to  suit  persons  about  to  marry. 

But,  it  may  be  objected,  all  persons 
have  not  had  an  unfortunate  love-aftair 
in  their  youth  ;  there  must  be  some  fur¬ 
ther  reasons  for  that  universal  sympathy 
with  love’s  miseries  which  a  pathetic 
story  or  drania  never  fails  to  touch. 
More  persons  have  had  an  unfortunate 
love-affair  in  their  youth  than  is  com¬ 
monly  supposed.  That  a  man  should 
grow  up  to  the  point  at  which  he  mar¬ 
ries  without  having  been  in  love  with 
somebody  else  before,  is  one  of  those 
miracles  for  which  we  have  to  accept  the 
authority  of  revelation  in  works  of  fic¬ 
tion.  And,  once  a  man  is  married,  it  is 
not  conducive  to  his  domestic  comfort 
that  he  should  rake  up  the  ashes  of 
these  burnt-out  fires  and  invite  curious 
questions.  Both  for  his  own  sake  and  the 
sake  of  those  with  whom  he  has  estab¬ 
lished  new  relations,  he  prefers  to  pre¬ 
serve  a  judicious  silence  on  such  matters. 
While,  how'ever,  a  vast  number  of  people 
— the  majority  of  people,  we  should  say 
— have  painful  or  tender  memories  of 
early  love,  that  come  to  them  unbidden, 
at  long  intervals  and  odd  times — 

“  From  the  bountiful  infinite  west,  from  the  happy 
memorial  places, 

Full  of  tlie  stately  repose  and  the  lordly  de¬ 
light  of  the  dead. 


[March, 

Where  the  fortunate  islands  are  lit  with  the 
light  of  ineffable  faces, 

And  a  sound  of  a  sea  without  wind  is  about 
them,  aud  sunset  is  red” 

— the  far  more  horrible  miseries  of  love 
are  the  miseries  of  matuier  years.  The 
cruel  circumstance  of  the  boyish  love 
becomes  in  time  a  sad,  sweet  memory, 
which  has  something  piteously  tender 
about  it ;  but  a  man’s  love  is  fraught 
with  graver  conseipiences,  for  good  or 
evil.  To  many  of  the  social  accidents 
or  laws  which  are  responsible  for  these 
human  wrongs,  we  cannot  even  allude 
here.  The  subject  is  too  dangerous  a 
one,  so  apt  are  people  to  mistake  the  in¬ 
tention  of  a  writer  in  certain  subjects. 
That  a  man,  for  example,  should  be  in 
love  with  a  married  woman  is  prope  ly 
held  to  be  a  disastrous  and  undesirable 
thing;  but  it  is  incredible  to  some  peo¬ 
ple  that  a  man  may  have  incurred  this 
misfortune  in  the  most  innocent  man¬ 
ner.  Suppose  that  the  woman  whom 
he  loves  cares  nothing  for  him,  and 
goes  and  marries  some  one  else :  is  his 
love  to  drop  down  dead  the  very  mo¬ 
ment  she  enters  the  church-door ?  “A 
shocking  thing,”  cry  our  theorists,  “that 
a  man  should  love  another  man’s  wife. 
The  moment  she  became  A.’s  wife,  B. 
had  no  right  to  think  of  her  any  more.” 
What  if  B.  was  unable  to  help  thinking 
of  her?  If  his  affections  were  so  admir¬ 
ably  under  control  that  he  could  at  any 
titne  change  their  direction,  would  not 
he  have  ceased  loving  her  long  ago, 
Avhen  he  discovered  that  his  pursuit  w'as 
hopeless?  Werther  must  go  on  loving 
Charlotte ;  but  he  has  no  business  to 
visit  Charlotte’s  house,  njake  an  ass  of 
himself,  and  annoy  her  husband.  The 
best  thing  he  can  to  do  is  to  start  a 
newspaper,  then  he  will  have  2)lenty  to 
think  about. 

“  And  yet  if  they  two  did  look  into 
each  other’s  eyes,  and  each,  in  silence, 
in  tragical  renunciance,  did  find  that  the 
other  was  all  too  lovely?”  says  Mr. 
Carlyle,  making  a  guess  at  the  relations 
between  young  Barbaroux  and  Madame 
Roland.  That,  however,  Avas  in  the 
France  of  many  years  ago.  At  present, 
if  we  are  to  believe  the  gay  satirists  of 
ihefeuilleton  and  the  franc  novel,  no  re¬ 
nunciance  is  necessary.  On  the  contrary, 
your  Parisian  married  lady  looks  upon 
her  lover  and  her  lap-dog  as  the  ordinary 
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companions  of  her  otherwise  desolate 
existence ;  and  leaves  to  her  husband  the 
amusement  of  reading  the  passionate 
wail  of  lovers,  such  as  tlie  hero  of  “  Fan¬ 
ny,”  who  are  indignant  that  the  husband 
should  ever  appear  upon  the  scene  at  all. 
The  tragic  circumstances  of  this  kind  of 
life — even  in  the  modified  form  in  which 
it  really  does  exist — need  not  be  in¬ 
cluded  here,  although  they  would  sw'ell 
the  list  of  the  miseries  of  love  to  an  enor¬ 
mous  extent.  In  England  we  believe 
that  the  parties  to  such  a  domestic  ar¬ 
rangement  deserve  all  they  get,  includ¬ 
ing  the  coarse  laugh  of  the  audience  in 
the  Divorce  Court,  when  incoherently 
affectionate  letters  are  read  out  by  sar¬ 
castic  counsel.  The  miseries  of  innocent 
love  are  sufficiently  great  without  re¬ 
quiring,  to  comjilete  the  list,  the  woes 
of  guilty  jiassion.  And  innocent  love, 
too,  often  finds  itself  in  court,  trembling 
and  blushing  before  the  rude  inquiries 
of  an  impertinent  juryman  or  a  solemn 
judge.  It  is  rather  an  ignominious  ter¬ 
mination  to  the  halcyon  )»eriod  of  early 
affection,  thus  to  find  itself  compelled  to 
deliver  up  a  statistical  account  of  its  by¬ 
gone  secrets.  In  most  of  such  cases 
Clara  is  the  victim  of  the  indignation  of 
her  friends.  When  Edward  came  to  see 
their  mutual  relations  in  a  different  light 
during  a  few  years’  residence  in  China, 
she  would  fain  have  accepted  the  cruel 
decision  of  fate,  and  added  one  to  the 
list  of  persons  with  mournful  mysteries 
in  their  lives,  lint  her  parents  and  coun¬ 
sellors  demand  revenge,  pounce  u})on 
Edward’s  letters,  carry  the  shamefaced 
Clara  into  Court,  and  there  make  her 
the  sport  of  sardonic  lawyers.  Here  she 
is  called  his  “darling  little  Tootsy- 
Pootsy  ;  ”  there  he  reminds  her  how 
they  w'ere  caught  kissing  by  her  manuna ; 
and,  again,  he  pathetically  bewails  her 
absence  from  him,  and  wonders  when 
she  will  have  the  overlooking  of  his  linen 
and  the  mending  of  his  stockings.  It  is 
of  no  use  that  he  asks  how  he  could  help 
the  change  in  his  feelings  towards  her  ; 
in  law,  a  promise  of  marriage  is  as  irre¬ 
vocable  as  marriage  itself ;  and  the  ad¬ 
ditional  experience  and  reflection  of 
those  few  years’  absence  cost  Edward 
some  fifteen  hundred  or  two  thousand 
))ounds,  with  which  the  Court  ordains 
that  Clara’s  wounded  pride  shall  be 
healed.  It  is  not  often  that  the  gentle¬ 


man  shows  his  hatred  of  flirtation  and 
inconstancy  by  prosecuting  the  young 
woman  who  has  jilted  him ;  but  it  some¬ 
times  happens.  The  other  day  a  gentle¬ 
man  returned  from  America,  whither 
he  had  gone  to  win  a  fortune  for  a  cer¬ 
tain  Miss  Smith,  to  find  that  the  young 
lady  had  manied  somebody  else.  He 
had  sold  a  farm  in  Columbia  in  order  to 
hurry  home  to  this  light-o’-love,  and, 
having  thus  sustained  loss,  demanded 
some  solatium.  The  jury  fined  the  young 
lady  two  hundred  pounds  for  her  frail¬ 
ty,  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  her  husband 
paid  with  a  good  grace.  But  one  of  the 
newspapers  was  wicked  enough  to  say 
that  the  case  should  not  be  regarded  as 
a  precedent,  as  it  was  too  bad  to  imagine 
that  a  gentleman  who  expected  a  lady’s 
afl'ection  to  survive  his  long  absence  in 
America  should  be  thus  compensated 
for  his  ignorance  of  human  nature. 

Half  the  miseries  of  love  arise  from 
the  fact  that  volition  has  so  little  power 
over  the  aftections,  and  that  a  breach 
once  made  in  love  is  scarcely  ever  repar¬ 
able.  What  is  constancy  ?  Suppose 
the  gentleman  of  w’hom  we  have  just 
spoken  had  returned  to  find  Miss  Smith 
unmarried.  During  his  absence  she  has, 
unwittingly  and  perhaps  unwillingly, 
lost  much  of  the  old  affection  she  had  for 
him.  Perhaps  she  has  become  deeply 
interested  in  a  third  person ;  perhaps 
she  has  not ;  in  either  case  the  old  love 
lor  her  lover  is  gone.  She  cannot  help 
the  fact ;  he  cannot  repair  it.  But,  says 
the  world,  constancy  demands  that  she 
shall  redeem  her  promise.  Is  it  right  or 
fitting  that  she  should  do  so?  Even 
if  the  man  is  willing  to  marry  a  woman 
who  does  not  love  him,  ought  she  to  per¬ 
mit  the  farce,  and  peril  the  whole  future 
happiness  of  both  of  them?  Constancy, 
in  such  a  case,  is  a  crime  and  a  blunder, 
for  which  both  are  likely  to  suffer  hea¬ 
vily.  Once  a  woman’s  love  is  gone,  all 
contingent  promises  should  go  with  it. 
The  commonest  thing  for  lovers  to  do  is 
to  swear  tremendous  vows  of  truth  and 
loyalty,  give  all  manner  of  pledges,  and 
make  stringent  compacts.  What  is  the 
use  ?  You  cannot  catch  the  ethereal 
fragrance  of  love  with  these  pitiful 
mouse-traps.  All  you  can  faithfully  per¬ 
form  of  these  promises  is  the  bare  cere¬ 
mony  of  marriage ;  and  if,  by  that  time, 
the  old  love  has  fled,  m  ho  would  marry  ? 
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As  for  the  care  on  the  part  of  a  woman 
to  keep  herself  out  of  temptation,  that 
depends  on  her  character,  which,  also, 
vows  do  not  affect.  If  a  woman  is  prone 
to  flirtation,  she  will  attract  possible 
lovers  Unconsciously.  She  will  explain 
the  intimacy  she  permits  with  an  inge¬ 
nious  casuistry  th.at  quite  satisfies  her  own 
conscience.  And  the  fact  is,  that  if  she 
does  get  off"  with  the  old  love  and  take 
on  with  the  new,  the  old  lover  has  rea¬ 
son  to  thank  God  that  she  did  so  before 
marriage!  A  woman  with  this  weak¬ 
ness  in  her  constitution  is  always  unsafe ; 
and  the  mischief  done  when  she  is  un¬ 
married  is  nothing  to  what  might  occur 
under  other  circumstances. 

Having  said  so  much  about  our  sweet¬ 
hearts,  a  word  must  be  added  about  our 
wives.  They  have  no  reason  to  com¬ 
plain.  The  matured,  wise,  tried  love  of 
a  man’s  developed  nature  is  of  infinitely 
greater  value  than  the  temporary  frenzy 
of  youth.  The  common  talk  about  first 
love  is  full  of  absurdity ;  though  what 
the  poets  say  about  the  divine  idealisms 
of  first  love — idealisms  which  must  have 
been  destroyed  in  any  case,  and  which, 
once  destroyed,  never  return— is  too 
true.  It  is  far  better  surely  that  the  de¬ 
struction  of  these  idealisms  should  be  ef¬ 
fected  by  some  one  with  whom  a  man  is 
not  bound  to  spend  the  rest  of  his  life. 
Wives  should  consider  that  the  former 
sweethearts  of  their  husbands  have  done 
the  latter  a  kindly,  though  temporarily 
bitter,  service.  There  is  no  cause  for 
jealousy  in  those  moments  when  the  old 
pain  throbs  again,  and  the  eyes  grow 
distant,  and  the  mind  is  filled  with  old 
scenes  and  old  faces.  The  woman  who 
expects  that  her  husband’s  life,  previous 
to  his  meeting  her,  shall  be  a  blank  sheet, 
so  far  as  love  is  concerned,  expects  an 
impossibility.  As  we  have  already  said, 
there  are  few  men  who  do  not  fall  in 
love  before  they  can  marry — hence  a 
large  proportion  of  these  universal  love- 
miseries.  Love  springs  up  in  defiance 
of  social  and  other  restrictions  of  all 
kinds ;  and  the  restrictions,  as  a  rule, 
conquer.  A  great  many  circumstances 
must  accurately  fit  and  unite  before  a 
“  match”  can  be  made.  Love  ignores 
these  circumstances.  He  scouts  the  pre¬ 
liminary  necessity  of  obtaining  an  intro¬ 
duction,  a  simple,  but  often  remarkably 
difficult  matter.  He  takes  no  heed  of 


social  position,  of  proud  friends,  of  pe¬ 
cuniary  difficulties,  of  professional  re¬ 
quirements,  of  physiological  stumbling- 
blocks  (such  as  the  presence  of  heredi¬ 
tary  insanity  or  consumption  in  a  fam-  • 
ily),  and  a  dozen  similar  matters.  Lock¬ 
smiths  are  not  the  only  people  at  whom 
he  laughs — he  snaps  his  fingers  in  the 
face  of  position-loving  mothers,  of  crusty 
papas,  of  irate  uncles.  Indeed,  the  first 
splendid  love  of  a  young  man  imagines  it¬ 
self  capable  of  conquering  the  world ;  and 
why  should  such  a  divinely  potent  influ¬ 
ence  stop  to  consider  these  trifling  social 
contingencies?  Why  should  not  he  go 
forth  and  carry  off,  by  right  of  conquest, 
his  beloved  one,  evetj  as  the  noble  savage 
chooses  himself  a  bride  and  wins  her  by 
main  strength  of  ai-rn?  Why,  too, 
should  not  this  beautiful  love  of  his  bo 
eternal  and  indestructible ;  and  why 
should  not  the  “Madchen  schon  und 
wunderbar’’  be  moved  by  a  like  supreine 
and  lasting  passion  ?  Sooner  or  later 
the  terrible  logic  of  experience  shatters 
these  magnificent  dreams;  and  the 
sound  of  the  shattering  of  them  is  mixed 
with  a  human  shriek  of  pain.  That  cry 
will  for  ever  ring  in  his  ears,  and  haunt 
his  dreams,  and  remain  one  of  the  im¬ 
penetrable  mysteries  of  his  life. 


All  the  Year  Uound. 

PHENOMENA  OF  MUSIC. 

The  Marquis  de  Pontecoulant  has 
published  a  lecture*  on  the  Influence  of 
Sound  on  Animated  Beings,  which,  he 
holds,  has  been  very  imperfectly  studied. 
A  few  writers,  indeed,  have  recorded 
facts  more  or  less  extraordinary  in  their 
nature,  but  none  of  them  have  investi¬ 
gated  the  real  causes  of  those  facts.  We 
propose  first  to  notice  some  of  M.  de 
Fontecoulant’s  “  facts,”  which  are  both 
interesting  and  admissible  ;  and  then  to 
quote,  if  not  discuss,  his  causes — about 
which  there  may  be  two  opinions. 

From  Dr.  Abercrombie,  he  cites  the  case 
of  Nancy:  an  uneducated  orphan  seven 
ears  of  age,  employed  by  a  farmer  to 
eep  his  cows.  Nancy’s  bed-room  was 
separated  by  a  thin  partition  from  an¬ 
other  chamber,  frequently  occupied  by 
a  wandering  tiddler  who  had  consider- 


•  Les  Phenom^nes  de  la  Muaique.  Paris :  Li- 
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able  powers  of  execution.  As  he  some¬ 
times  spent  a  great  part  of  the  night  in 
practising  difficult  passages,  Nancy  re¬ 
peatedly  complained  that  the  noise  fa¬ 
tigued  her:  otherwise,  she  paid  no  at¬ 
tention  to  the  music. 

After  a  time,  Nancy  fell  ill.  A  charita¬ 
ble  lady,  residing  near  the  farm,  took  her 
home  and  nursed  her.  On  her  recovery, 
which  was  slow  and  tedious,  Nancy  re¬ 
mained  in  the  service  of  her  benefac¬ 
tress. 

Some  months  afterwards,  during  the 
night,  charming  melodies  were  heard 
jiroccedingfrom  an  unknown  source.  The 
mysterious  music,  repeated  at  irregular 
intervals,  excited  the  curiosity  of  the 
inmates  of  the  house.  Not  content 
with  listening,  they  tried  to  discover  the 
invisible  minstrel,  and  traced  the  sounds 
to  Nancy’s  room.  She  was  in  a  gentle 
slumber,  and  from  her  lips  there  issued 
a  succession  of  notes  resembling  the 
tones  of  a  violin. 

It  appears  that  at  the  epoch  of  her 
musical  crises  Nancy,  once  in  bed,  re¬ 
mained  completely  motionless.  For  an 
instant  she  mumbled  indistinctly,  and 
then  uttered  sounds  like  the  tuning  of  a 
fiddle.  A  moment’s  silence  would  be 
speedily  brttken  by  a  prelude  performed 
with  the  lips  quite  closed.  Then  she 
attacked  passages  of  great  difficulty, 
always  with  her  mouth  shut,  executing 
them  with  the  precision  of  a  consummate 
artist.  Sometimes  she  stopped  short 
abruptly,  and  repeated  the  sounds  of 
tuning  the  instrument.  Then,  taking  up 
the  [»iece  exactly  where  she  had  leftoff, 
she  finished  the  perform.ance  as  correctly 
as  she  had  begun  it.  Two  years  after¬ 
wards,  a  pianist  was  equally  able  to  call 
forth  Nancy’s  imitative  powers. 

After  this  musical  milkm.aid,  let  us 
take  a  musical  dog.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  Bourbon  Restoration,  a  wretched- 
looking  cur  attended  the  daily  parade  at 
the  Tuileries.  He  forced  his  way  among 
the  musicians,  defiled  with  them,  and 
halted  with  them.  The  parade  over,  he 
disappeared  until  next  day.  The  band 
appropriately  named  him  “Tout-laid,” 
“  Thoroughly  ugly,”  which  did  not  pre¬ 
vent  his  becoming  a  general  favorite.  A 
subscription  was  got  up  to  buy  him  a  col¬ 
lar  with  his  name  engraven  thereon.  He 
was  entertained  by  the  musicians,  each 
in  his  turn.  His  host  for  the  day  simply 
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said,  “Tout-laid,  you  will  come  and 
dine  with  me,”  and  the  invitation  u  as 
at  once  accepted. 

The  repast  at  an  end.  Tout-laid  took 
his  leave,  hui-ried  off  to  the  opera,  found 
his  way  into  the  orchestra,  and  remained 
stuck  up  in  a  corner  until  the  perform¬ 
ance  was  over.  What  he  did  afterwards, 
nobody  knew.  The  mystery  enveloping 
that  portion  of  his  existence  was  never 
dispelled.  But,  one  morning.  Tout- 
laid  failed  to  appear  at  the  review, 
and  his  usual  place  in  the  opera  was 
empty.  The  fourth  day  of  his  disap¬ 
pearance,  the  regimental  band  was 
stopped  in  its  march  by  a  funeral,  which 
was  unattended  by  a  single  human 
mourner,  the  only  follower  being  an  ill- 
favored  mongrel  —  Tout-laid  himself! 
They  whistled  and  shouted — all  in  vain. 
Deaf  to  their  calls,  and  giving  no  sign 
of  recognition,  he  doggedly  followed 
the  bier.  Next  morning  the  sexton 
found  him  lying  dead  in  a  hole  which  he 
had  scratched  on  the  common  grave  of 
paupers.  There  could  be  no  doubt 
about  his  identity.  The  collar  bore 
the  name  of  Tout-laid. 

Cows  are  sensible  to  the  charms  of 
music.  In  Switzerland,  a  milkmaid  or 
man  gets  better  wages  if  gifted  with  a 
good  voice,  because  it  is  found  that  a 
cow  will  yield  one-fifth  more  milk  if 
soothed  during  the  milking  by  a  pleas¬ 
ing  melody.  It  might  be  expected  that 
elephants  Avould  manifest  musical  taste. 
On  the  1 0th  of  Prairial,  year  six,  an  ex¬ 
perimental  concert  was  given  to  Hans 
and  Margaret — a  proboscidian  pair  then 
residing  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes.  The 
performers  were  all  distinguished  artists. 
The  result  was  unmistakable.  ^lelodies 
in  a  minor  key  especially  touched  their 
elephantine  he.arts ;  “  ira  ”  fired 

them  with  transport ;  “  Charmante 

Gabrielle”  steeped  them  in  languor. 
The  spell,  nevertheless,  did  not  act  alike 
on  both.  Margaret  became  passionately 
affectionate ;  Hans  maintained  his  usual 
sobriety  of  deportment. 

The  sittings  of  the  National  Conven¬ 
tion  opened,  not  with  prayers,  but  with 
musical  performances.  For  instance,  in 
the  Moniteur  for  the  year  three,  it  is  re¬ 
corded  that,  at  the  sitting  of  the  Pth  of 
Thermidor,  the  National  Institute  of 
Music  executed  the  hymn  to  humanity, 
and  then  the  chant  of  the  9th  of  Ther- 
24 
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midor,  followed  by  a  dithyrambic  hymn 
of  Robespierre’s  Conspiiacy.  Girard 
called  for  the  Marsellaise ;  after  which 
and  the  Invocation  to  Harmony,  Tallien 
mounted  the  tribune  to  give  an  account 
of  the  Quiberon  expedition.  Our  new 
reformed  parliament  will  perhaps  take 
the  hint ;  making  Yankee  Doodle  pre¬ 
cede  an  American  debate  ;  Off  She  Goes, 
a  discussion  on  rifled  cannon  ;  Flow  on 
thou  Shining  River,  introduce  the  bud¬ 
get. 

Explosions  offer  a  pretty  group  of 
phenomena  which  have  made  consider¬ 
able  noise  in  the  world.  Percy  relates 
that,  at  the  retreat  from  Maycnce, 
thirty-six  artillery  wagons  were  blow'n 
up.  The  shock  was  so  terrible  that 
labeling  w'oraen  died  in  convulsions. 
Baudelocque  mentions  that,  after  the  ex¬ 
plosion  of  the  Grenelle  powder  maga¬ 
zine,  he  was  called  to  attend  seventy- 
two  women  dangerously  ill.  Schmidt 
and  Mesnard  the  surgeons  assert  that, 
after  the  explosion  of  the  arsenal  at 
Landau,  in  1793,  out  of  ninety-two  new¬ 
born  babes,  a  great  number  became 
idiots,  whilst  others  dragged  out  a  feeble 
existence. 

The  number  of  cases  of  deafness  pro¬ 
duced  by  loud  and  unexpected  noise,  is 
immense.  Unusually  powerful  sounds 
have  been  known  to  produce  giddiness, 
convulsions,  epilepsy,  inflammation ; 
army  surgeons  continually  observe  that 
wounds  get  worse  and  refuse  to  heal, 
W’hen  a  battle  is  fought  close  at  hand 
and  repeated  cannonades  are  heard.  At 
the  siege  of  Dantzick,  the  wounded 
soldiers  felt  such  violent  pains  in  their 
amputated  stumps,  that  they  were 
obliged  to  support  them  with  their 
hands.  Wounds  in  the  head,  and  com¬ 
pound  fractures,  became  speedily  mortal 
when  the  patients  could  not  be  removed 
beyond  the  influence  of  the  noise.  Ani¬ 
mals  even  are  not  exempt  from  the  ill 
effects  of  loud  reports.  After  long-con¬ 
tinued  cannonades  fired  on  the  banks  of 
the  Rhine,  the  Danube,  and  the  Vistula, 
shoals  of  fish  have  been  taken  from  these 
rivers,  killed  by  the  force  of  the  detona¬ 
tions. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  occasions 
when  the  concussions  of  sound  seem  to 
exercise  a  curative  influence.  A  gentle¬ 
man  who  is  hard  of  hearing,  residing  in 
the  Department  of  Seine  et  Marne, 


always  travels  in  a  third-class  railway 
carriage,  because  its  rumbling  noise  en¬ 
ables  him  to  hear  perfectly  whatever  is 
said  to  him  in  a  low  tone  of  voice,  which 
would  be  quite  inaudible  to  him  out  of 
the  carriage.  The  Philosophical  Trans¬ 
actions  mention  the  case  of  a  woman 
who  understood  what  was  said  to  her, 
only  when  the  words  spoken  were  ac¬ 
companied  by  the  rolling  of  a  drum. 
When  the  drum  ceased  to  beat,  the  deaf¬ 
ness  returned.  Haller  remarked,  on 
opening  a  patient’s  vein,  that  the  blood 
flowed  more  abundantly  at  the  beating 
of  a  drum. 

Musical  rhythm  is  the  recurrence  of 
an  accent  or  beat  at  successive  regular 
intervals.  It  is  marked  by  what  musi¬ 
cians  call  “keeping  time,”  without  which 
there  is  no  good  music.  But  even  with¬ 
out  music,  there  may  be  rhythm ;  as  in 
the  ding-dong  of  a  bell,  the  plash  of  a 
water-wheel,  the  pulsation  of  a  heart,  or 
the  uniform  march  of  machinery.  A 
railway  train  often  runs  with  a  rhythm 
to  which  you  can  easily  adapt  a  tune,  of 
which  the  engine  wdll  mark  the  time.* 
This  regular  rhythm  is  pleasing  to  the 
ear,  producing  a  tranquillizing  and  seda¬ 
tive  effect.  The  restless  child  is  sung  to 
sleep  by  the  measured  movement  of  its 
nurse’s  ditty ;  and  we  have  all  heard  of 
the  miller  who  could  find  no  repose 
until  his  mill,  which  had  been  stopped 
on  account  of  his  illness,  was  set  agoing 
again.  In  every  musical  composition, 
the  rhythm  is  marked  by  its  division 
into  equal  portions  called  “  bars.” 

Rhythm  seems  to  have  been  the  first 
means  employed  in  the  infancy  of  art, 
to  render  agreeable  to  the  ear  a  succes¬ 
sion  of  sounds  which,  without  it,  would 
produce  little  or  no  impression.  A 
march  beaten  by  drums  is  far  from  dis¬ 
agreeable,  although  the  noise  of  those 
instruments,  without  rhythm,  would  be 
unbearable.  A  simple  change  of  the 
rhythmical  beats,  assists  a  march  and 
accelerates  its  pace.  Rhythm  sustains 
and  cheers  the  soldier  during  long  and 
fatiguing  journeys.  Quintilian  ascribed 
the  valor  of  the  Roman  legioms,  in  pai  t 
to  the  influence  of  the  horns  and  trum¬ 
pets.  When  the  worn-out  column,  like 
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a  wounded  snake,  drags  its  slow  length 
along,  the  commander  orders  the  drums 
to  beat ;  and  the  men  step  out  with 
renovated  vigor.  By  means  of  rhythm, 
semi-barbarous  nations  render  their  in¬ 
struments  of  percussion  less  wearisome. 
The  Greeks,  at  the  height  of  their  civil¬ 
ization,  attributed  to  rhythm  a  great  aes- 
thetical  power,  considering  it  the  sub- 
limcst  part  of  music. 

When  the  Egyptians  wanted  to  trans¬ 
port  one  of  tl)eir  gigantic  obelisks,  plac¬ 
ing  it  on  a  number  of  wheeled  carriage.s, 
they  harnessed  men  to  them,  not  by 
hundreds  but  by  thousands ;  and,  as  re¬ 
presented  on  ancient  bas-reliefs,  in  order 
to  animate  this  multitude  by  the  same 
impulsion,  a  man,  mounted  on  the  mono¬ 
lith,  sang  a  song,  beating  the  measure 
with  his  bands.  On  board  ship,  the 
heaviest  anchors  are  heaved  by  sailors 
stepping  to  a  rhythmical  chant.  Horses 
feel  the  effects  of  rhythm.  Not  to  men¬ 
tion  the  obedience  of  cavalry  to  the  trum¬ 
pet,  note  how  tlufsteeds  in  a  circus  alter 
their  pace  at  a  change  in  the  music. 

A  troop  of  dancers  amused  a  small 
Spanish  town  with  their  cachuchas. 
The  monks  of  the  Inquisition  charged 
them  with  impiety.  Arrested  and 
brought  before  the  Holy  Office;  after 
defending  themselves  as  well  as  they 
could,  as  a  last  argument  they  begged 
the  Tribunal  to  allow  them  to  execute 
the  dance  which,  they  declared,  was  a 
very  simple  and  innocent  performance. 
The  more  spiritedly  the  music  played, 
the  more  the  dancers  waxed  in  zeal. 
The  excitement  felt  by  the  executants 
soon  communicated  itself  to  the  spec¬ 
tators.  The  reverend  fathers  fidgeted 
on  their  seats,  swaying  themselves  back¬ 
wards  and  forwards,  until,  overpowered 
by  the  electric  rhythm,  they  joined  the 
culprits  in  their  dance. 

The  effects  of  music  are  ascribed  by 
M.  de  Pont6coulant  to  a  special  agent 
which  he  thinks  he  has  discovered — 
there  are  mare’s  nests  in  every  civilized 
country — and  which,  like  electricity  and 
caloric,  (in  1868!)  escaping  the  notice  of 
most  of  our  senses  by  its  tenuity  and 
extreme  transparence,  may  nevertheless 
possess  sufficient  active  power  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  observed  physical  phenomena. 
After  long  research,  he  was  driven  to 
admit  the  existence  of  a  particular  fluid, 
which  may  be  regarded  as  the  sonorous 
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or  musical  element.  The  existence  of 
this  fluid,  he  urges,  is  admissible,  fur 
it  contradicts  no  mathematical  truth 
and  changes  nothing  in  the  existing  laws 
of  acoustics.”  The  sonorous  fluid,  he 
explains,  belongs  to  the  same  family  as 
the  electric  fluid,  the  luminous  fluid,  and 
the  caloric  fluid. 

The  sonorous  fluid,  or  musical  mag¬ 
netism,  is  made  to  account  for  the  cir¬ 
cumstance  that,  by  lying  flat  on  the 
ground,  you  may  hear  cannon  fired  more 
than  sixty  miles  off.  It  also  explains 
the  quivering  of  peas  placed  on  a  drum¬ 
head,  at  a  short  distance  from  a  field  of 
battle,  every  time  a  shot  is  fired.  At 
Laon,  the  Wateidoo  cannon  were  beard 
by  applying  the  ear  close  to  the  ground, 
although  they  were  inaudible  to  persons 
standing  upright.  The  s-ime  agent 
renders  audible  at  one  end  of  a  long 
beam,  the  taps  of  a  pin’s  head  at  the 
other,  although  they  are  imperceptible 
through  air  at  the  distance  of  a  yard. 

By  maintaining  that  vibrations  in  the 
air  are  the  productive  cause  of  sound, 
you  may  certainly  explain  some  acous¬ 
tic  problems;  but  you  can  account  for 
no  important  fact  relating  to  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  sound  on  the  human  organiza¬ 
tion.  Whereas,  by  admitting  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  the  sonorous  fluid,  you  can 
understand  and  easily  explain  all  those 
phenomena,  however  astonishing — those, 
for  instance,  of  sympathy. 

Music  being  the  art  of  combining 
sounds  agreeably,  sound  is  the  raw  ma¬ 
terial  of  music.  No  sound,  no  music. 
But,  if  you  please,  what  is  sound  ?  We 
all  thought  we  knew  what  it  was  long 
ago. 

Sound,  according  to  M.  de  Pontecou- 
lant,  is  due  to  a  series  of  vibrations  in 
elastic  bodies,  or  in  parts  of  those  bodies^ 
which  communicate,  not  to  the  air,  but 
to  the  invisible  sonorous  fluid,  a  series 
of  like  vibrations.  The  ear  is  not  the 
only  organ  able  to  perceive  sonorous  vi¬ 
brations.  They  are  perceptible  by  other 
organs  not  in  contact  with  the  air,  and 
must  therefore  be  communicated  by  the 
invisible  sonorous  fluid.  The  old  experi¬ 
ment  of  the  soundless  bell  under  the 
exhausted  receiver  of  an  air-pump,  will 
be  urged  as  an  objection.  But  to  make 
the  experiment  successful,  there  must 
be  no  solid  communication  between  the 
bell  and  the  table  on  which  the  air-pump 
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stands.  Otherwise, the  sonorous  fluid  will 
escape  outside,  exactly  as  the  electric 
fluid  escapes  by  means  of  a  conductor. 

Sound  is  weakened  or  stifled  in  a 
vacuum,  not  because  the  sonorous  fluid 
therein  has  become  too  rarified,  but  be¬ 
cause  the  fluid  finds  there  no  medium 
whereby  to  propagate  its  repercussions. 
Aerial  weaves  may  accompany  sound, 
but  they  are  themselves  set  in  motion 
by  the  sonorous  fluid.  In  short,  the  sci¬ 
ence  of  acoustics  may  remain  as  it 
stands,  even  if  we  accept  M.  de  Ponte- 
coulant’s  sonorous  fluid  into  the  bargain. 
It  is  like  the  w^ell-washed  pebble  in  the 
soldier’s  flint-soup — an  additional  ingre¬ 
dient,  which,  if  it  does  no’good,  certain¬ 
ly  does  no  harm ;  the  speculations  of 
Chladni,  Helmholtz,  and  Tindall,  are 
certainly  not  in  any  way  upset  by  it. 


ROSSINL 

On  the  13th  Nov.  died,  at  his  apart¬ 
ments  in  the  Rue  de  la  Chauss^e  d’An- 
tin,  Paris,  Gioacchino  Antonio  Rossini, 
the  celebrated  musical  composer. 

Rossini  was  born  29th  Feb.  1792,  at 
Pesaro,*  formerly  a  part  of  the  States  of 
the  Church,  but  now  in  the  kingdom  of 
Italy.  His  parents  were  in  poor  circum¬ 
stances,  his  father  being  an  indifferent 
performer  on  the  French  horn  in  a  stroll¬ 
ing  company  of  musicians.  Young  Ros¬ 
sini  became  one  of  the  party  when  only 
10  or  12  yeare  old,  and  picked  up,  in  a  des¬ 
ultory  and  crude  manner,  the  elements 
of  the  art  in  which  he  was  destined  to 
become  a  master  of  world-wide  and  last¬ 
ing  celebrity.  When  about  16  years  of 
age  he  entered  the  Lyceum  of  Bologna, 
who-e  he  studied  counterpoint  and  com¬ 
position  under  Stanislao  Mattel — himself 
a  favorite  pupil  of  the  famous  Padre 
Martini.  His  first  opera.  La  Cambiale 
di  Matrimonio,  produced  at  Venice  in 
1810,  is  now  forgotten ;  while  scarcely 
more  th-an  a  quartet  and  the  overture 
are  known  6f  his  second — Demetrio  e 
Polihio  — given  at  Rome  a  year  later. 
Nor  have  more  than  a  very  few  pieces 
from  his  next  seven  operas  (including 
Ulnganno  Felice  and  Pietro  del  Para- 

•  So  say  all  his  biographere,  and  his  will ;  but 
a  letter  received  by  the  Aicte  from  the  Syndic  of 
Lugo,  in  the  province  of  Ravenna,  claims  for  that 
small  town  the  honor  of  having  given  birth  to  the 
“Maestro.” 


gond)  escaped  oblivion.  These,  written 
with  almost  unexampled  rapidity  (all  in 
1812  or  thereabouts),  gained  for  their 
author  no  solid  reputation — little,  indeed, 
beyond  that  of  almost  unparalleled  fac 
lity  of  production.  The  opera  which 
first  made  him  famous  w.as  Tancredi, 
brought  out  at  Venice  in  1813;  and  this 
was  followed,  some  months  later,  by  L 
Italiana  in  Algieri^  which  met  with  a  suc¬ 
cess  in  no  degree  inferior.  By  these  two 
works  the  young  composer  showed  him¬ 
self  equally  a  master  of  opera  seria  and 
opera  bvffa.  His  style,  too,  was  now 
thoroughly  matured,  and  wh.at  has  ever 
since  been  recognized  as  the  school  of 
Rossini — a  school  which  has  found  more 
disciples,  good,  bad,  and  indifferent,  than 
probably  any  other  in  any  art— may  be 
said  from  that  moment  to  have  declared 
itself. 

The  fame  thus  obtained  by  Rossini 
was  hardly  sustained  by  his  next  opera, 
Aureliano  in  Pahn^ra,  produced  at 
Milan  in  1814,  which  was  almost  exclu¬ 
sively  a  success  for  Velluti,  the  famous 
evirato  ;  but  it  was,  if  possible,  increased 
by  II  Turco  in  Italia,  composed  for  the 
Scala,  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  ye.ar, 
and  at  once  accepted  as  a  worthy  pend¬ 
ant  to  L' Italiana  in  Algieri.  Il  Tur¬ 
co  was  followed  by  an  ojyera  seria  en¬ 
titled  Sigisnwndo  (Venice,  1815),  of 
which  nothing  except  an  air  (afterwards 
introduced  by  Madame  Pasta  in  another 
work)  has  survived ;  and  Sigismondo  by 
Elizahetta  Regina d'InghUterra  (Naples, 
1815),  which  even  Spohr,  who  owned 
little  affection  for  the  Italian  School, 
tells  us,  in  his  Selbst- Biographic,  con¬ 
tains  some  of  Rossini’s  best  music.  At 
any  rate  Elizahetta  had  an  enormous 
success,  and  is  especially  remembered  as 
the  opera  in  which  Rossini  first  set  the 
example  of  writing  his  own  ornaments 
and  “  fioriture,”  which  previously,  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  long  custom,  used  to  be 
either  prepared  or  extemporized  by  the 
singers  themselves.  The  overture,  bor- 
row'ed  by  the  too-frequently  indolent 
genius  from  Aureliano  in  Palmyra,  is 
the  same  now  invariably  performed  be 
fore  II  Barhiere  de  Siviglia,  the  origi 
nal  overture  to  the  last  being  now  never 
played.  Among  the  singers  in  Elizahet¬ 
ta  were  Manuel  Garcia,  the  famous  Span 
ish  tenor,  father  of  Malibran,  and  Isa¬ 
bella  Colbrand,  who  afterwards  became 
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Rossini’s  wife.  The  San  Carlo,  where  it 
was  produced,  was  at  that  time  con¬ 
sidered  the  first  lyric  theatre  of  Italy. 
Elizahetta  was  followed  by  Torvaldo  e 
EorlUka  (Rome,  1815),  an  opera  seria^ 
which  failed,  and  Torvaldo  e  Dorliska 
by  II  Barhiere  de  Siviglia  (Rome,  1816, 
at  the  Teatre  di  Torre  Argentina),  an 
opera  buffa,  which  was  hopelessly  con¬ 
demned  on  the  first  night,  but  now, 
more  than  half  a  century  later,  is  per¬ 
haps  the  most  pi()pular  of  all  operas  ex¬ 
cept  Mozart’s  I)o7i  Giovan7ii.  The  his¬ 
tory  of  II  Barhiere^  and  its  first  perform¬ 
ance,  w'hen  not  a  note  of  the  second  act 
could  be  heard, in  consequence  of  the 
turbulent  opposition  made  by  the  friends 
of  Paesiello,  its  triumph  at  the  second 
performance,  and  the  attendant  conse¬ 
quences,  are  too  familiar  to  all  who  in¬ 
terest  themselves  in  musical  matters  to 
need  repeating.  Nor  can  we  do  more 
than  state  that  B,  Barhiere  was  suc¬ 
cessively  followed  by  Otello  (1816,  Tea- 
tro  del  Fondo,  Naples),  Cenerentola 
(1817,  Rome),  and  La  Gazza  Ladra 
(1817,  the  Scala,  Milan).  Happily  each 
of  these  works,  which  materially  in¬ 
creased  their  author’s  fame,  endures  and 
is  likely  to  endure.  To  these  succeeded 
Armida  (Naples),  Adelaida  di  Borgogna 
(Rome),  il/bse  inEgitto  (Naples), 
na,  on  the  same  subject  as  Boieldieu’s 
Calif  de  Bagdad  (Lisbon),  Ricciardo  e 
Zoraide  (Naples),  Eduardo  e  Cristina 
(Venice),  La  Donna  del  Lag o  (Naples, 
1819),  Bianca  e  Fallero  (Milan),  Mao- 
metto  Secondo  (Naples),  Matilda  di  Shah- 
rati  (Rome),  Zelmira  (Naples),  and  Semi- 
ramide.  Among  the  foregoing  some  two 
or  three  are  wholly  unknown  in  England. 
Maometto  subsequently  became  Le  Siege 
de  Corinthe,  and  Mose  became  MHse — 
bojh  re-written  and  greatly  extended  for 
the  Grand  Opera  in  Paris.  Ricciardo 
afforded  the  first  idea  of  that  florid  bra¬ 
vura  style  afterwards  brought  to  perfec¬ 
tion  in  Semiramide.  Semiramide  it¬ 
self,  popular  to  this  day,  and  the  last  of 
Rossini’s  purely  Italian  operas  (his  last, 
indeed,  composed  for  Italy),  was  first 
played  at  the  Fenice,  in  Venice,  Febru¬ 
ary  23,  1823,  with  anything  but  the  suc¬ 
cess  that  has  universally  attended  it  since. 

After  going  to  Vienna — much  to  the 
chagrin  of  Beethoven,  who  was  nothing 
if  not  German — turning  the  heads  of 
the  fickle  Viennese,  Rossini  visited  Lon¬ 


don.  Of  his  visit  to  that  city  Ebers  thus* 
speaks,  in  his  “  Seven  Years  of  the  King’s 
Theatre,”  under  date  of  January  24,  the. 
opening  of  the  season  of  1824  with  Zel- 
rnira.  “  The  opera  was  Rossini’s,  and 
that  composer,  along  with  his  wife  Mad¬ 
ame  Colbran  Rossini,  having  been  en¬ 
gaged  for  the  season,  the  composer  him¬ 
self  took  his  seat  at  the  piano-forte  dur-  * 
ing  the  three  first  nights  of  the  perform¬ 
ance.  The  reputation  acquired  by  Ros¬ 
sini  gave  a  powerful  attraction  to  his 
name,  and  his  appearance  in  the  orches¬ 
tra  was  loudly  welcomed.  His  personal 
appearance  hardly  equalled  the  expecta¬ 
tions  formed  on  the  current  reports  of 
his  advantages  in  this  respect.  He  bad 
been  a  more  handsome  man  than  on  his 
arrival  here,  though  there  was  still  enough 
to  call  for  the  epitliet :  he  appeared 
stout  and  well  built,  with  little  expres¬ 
sion  in  his  features,  and  that  little  not 
indicative  of  the  character  of  his  musical 
genius,  being  rather  of  a  serious  than 
lively  cast.”  Lord  Mount-Edgecumbe, 
in  his  “  Musical  Reminiscences,”  under 
the  same  date,  says,  “  She  (Madam  Col¬ 
bran)  appeared  in  her  husband’s  opera 

of  Zdmira,  which  was  not  liked . 

Rossini  himself  was  so  much  engaged  in 
pleasures  and  convivial  meetings,  as  well 
as  singing  with  great  profit  in  private, 
that  he  neglected  his  engagement  with 
the  theatre,  and  did  not  complete  the 
opera  he  was  to  have  composed.  He 
paid  forfeit  for  his  failure;  but,  never¬ 
theless,  he  and  his  wife  realized  a  large 
sum  before  they  left  the  country.” 

During  his  short  stay  in  England  Ros¬ 
sini  was  overwhelmed  wdth  wealth  and 
homage,  having  received  the  most  lavish 
sums  ft)r  his  vocal  performances  and  tui¬ 
tion,  and  been  courted  as  a  guest  in  the 
highest  circles. 

From  October,  1824,  the  date  of  his 
departure  from  England,  Rossini  belongs 
personally  and  artistically  to  Paris.  His 
first  production  in  the  French  capilal,  II 
Viaggio  a  Reims  (at  the  Th4atre  Italien, 
in  1825),  was  a  mere  trifle,  brought  out 
on  the  occasion  of  the  coronation  of 
Charles  X.  His  next  (in  1826),  Le 
Sihge  de  Corinth^  at  the  Acad^mie 
Royale,  consisted  chiefly  of  the  music  of 
his  Maometto^  with  some  additional 
pieces.  In  1828  he  produced,  at  the 
same  establishment,  his  Comte  Ory^  in 
which  was  introduced  most  ot  the  musie 
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of  H  Viaggio^  with  some  added  move¬ 
ments — the  whole  forming  a  work  of 
bright  and  genial  beauty  worthy  of  the 
composer  of  H  Barhiere.  The  crowning 
glory  of  Rossini’s  career,  and  one  of  the 
few  masterpieces  of  grand  opera,  was 
yet  to  come — Guillaume  Tell,  produced 
at  the  Acad6mie  Royale  on  August  3, 
1829.  The  magnificent  work  exhibits 
an  almost  complete  transformation  of 
style,  with  an  elevation  of  sentiment,  an 
heroic  dignity,  and  a  power  of  dramatic 
characterization  that  could  scarcely  have 
been  predicted  from  the  other  works  of 
the  master,  even  by  his  most  enthusiastic 
admirers.  All  his  former  grace  of  vocal 
writing,  his  thorough  and  practical 
knowledge  of  the  singer’s  art,  is  here 
subordinated  to  poetical  expression  and 
truth  of  situation.  The  romantic  hero¬ 
ism  of  Arnold  and  Tell,  the  grace,  re¬ 
finement,  and  melancholy  of  the  Rrincess, 
the  tyranny  of  Gessler — all  these  indi¬ 
vidual  characteristics  are  expressed  in 
strains  of  the  noblest  order,  while  the 
patriotism  of  an  oppressed  and  struggling 
people  is  reflected  in  concerted  and 
choral  music  of  a  grandeur  and  masterly 
construction  only  equalled  in  a  few  other 
instances,  and  surpassed  in  none.  To 
these  high  qualities  is  added  one  which 
Rossini  seems  scarcely  to  have  before 
attempted — that  distinct  impress  of  na¬ 
tional  character  and  situation  known  as 
“  local  color.”  The  great  duct  “  Oii  vas 
tu,”  the  grand  trio  “  Quand  l’IIelv4tie,” 
the  romance  “  Sombres  forets,”  and  the 
sublime  choral  writing  in  the  meeting  of 
the  Cantons,  to  mention  no  other  of  the 
many  beauties  of  the  opera,  would  alone 
suffice  to  stamp  it  as  a  production  of  the 
first  order  of  musical  genius  and  art. 
With  this  grand  eflfort  Rossini’s  active 
career  may  b,e  said  to  have  terminated, 
his  opera  Robert  Bruce,  brought  out  in 
1846,  having  been  a  mere  pasticcio 
made  up  of  fragments  of  other  works. 

As  a  Church  composer  Rossini  is 
known  almost  solely  by  his  beautiful 
Stabat  Mater,  which  in  its  way  is  a 
masterpiece.  This,  and  some  exquisite 
chamber-pieces  for  one  and  two  voices 
{Les  Soirees  Musicales),  three  very 
weak  string  quartets,  and  an  orchestral 
symphony,  are  his  chief  productions 
apart  from  the  theatre.  A  petite  messe, 
produced  in  1864,  and  some  fugitive 
pianoforte  pieces,  remain  in  MS. 
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A  writer  in  The  Orchestra  remarks 
that  the  thirty-nine  years  which  elapsed 
between  the  production  of  William 
Tell  and  Rossini’s  death  were  devoted 
by  him  to  gastronomy,  to  the  cultivation 
of  hons  mots,  and  the  adulation  of  artis¬ 
tic  society.  After  settling  down  in 
Paris  he  bent  his  mighty  genius  to  the 
cracking  of  jokes  and  the  inventing  of 
dishes.  In  the  midst  of  an  adoring 
coterie  he  received  the  homage  of  a 
sovereign ;  he  was  dubbed  “  divine  ;  ” 
his  little  traits  and  mildest  witticisms 
were  chronicled  in  the  newspapers  with 
an  assiduity  and  an  hyperbole  of  which 
only  French  journalists  are  capable  ;  he 
wrote  exaggerated  compliments  in  the 
albums  of  young  lady  artists ;  and  thus 
he  lived,  in  the  midst  of  his  medals  and 
orders  and  flatterers  and  scores,  until 
he  caught  that  attack  of  bronchitis  which 
put  an  end  to  his  life,  and  plunged  Paris 
into  mourning.  The  Sunday  art-papers 
in  that  capital  came  out  with  a  black 
edge,  and  contained  the  most  effusive 
expressions  of  regret.  In  the  language 
of  one  of  them,  “  Death  has  opened  to 
Rossini  the  way  to  that  Empyrean  where 
the  Greeks  placed  their  demi-gods.  Paris 
is  hastening  to  render  to  the  dead  a 
funeral  which  can  only  be  an  apotheosis, 
and  the  preface  of  immortality.” 

Rossini’s  first  wife  (Colbrand)  died  at 
Bologna  in  1845,  and  two  years  later  he 
married  Mile.  Olympe  Descuilliers,  his 
second.  From  1836  to  1847  he  lived  in 
retirement  at  Bologna,  occupying  him¬ 
self  with  agriculture  and  painting,  and 
employing  some  of  his  leisure  in  teach¬ 
ing  Alboni,  then  a  promising  young  girl, 
to  sing.  Thence  he  moved  to  Florence  ; 
and  in  1855,  his  health  being  much  im¬ 
paired,  by  the  advice  of  his  doctor,  quit¬ 
ted  Florence  for  Paris,  which  he  never 
afterwards  left,  dwelling  during  the 
summer  in  a  villa  he  had  built  for  him¬ 
self  at  Passy,  and  during  the  winter  in 
apartments  in  a  house  at  the  corner  of 
the  Rue  de  la  Chaussee  d’Antin.  At 
Pari.s,  where  after  a  time  his  health  was 
completely  restored,  he  w^as  the  object 
of  attention  and  solicitude  from  high  and 
low.  Rossini  was  sought  out  and  court¬ 
ed,  not  merely  on  account  of  his  fame  as 
a  composer,  but  for  his  wit,  his  humor, 
his  amiability,  and  general  goodness. 

At  his  beautiful  villa  at  Passy,  he  led 
a  life  worthy  of  the  great  Maestro.  lie 
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was  surrounded  with  all  the  refinements 
that  wealth  could  procure,  taste  desire, 
or  art  furnish,  and  many  of  the  most 
celebrated  men  of  his  time  visited  him  in 
Ids  luxurious  retreat.  Musical  composers, 
in  particular,  always  found  in  him  a  warm 
friend,  an  intelligent  sympathizer,  and  a 
valuable  instructor.  As  an  example  of  his 
innate  chivalry  and  nobility  of  soul,  it  is 
related  of  him  that  he  never  passed  the 
bust  of  Mozart,  which  adorned  a  corner 
of  his  study,  without  lifting  his  hat. 

M.  Amedee  Mereaux,  a  friend  of  the 
family,  who  writes  the  biographical  me¬ 
moir  of  Rossini  in  the  Moniteur^  says 
that,  “  like  Haydn,  Mozart,  and  Beetho¬ 
ven,  Rossini  was  naturally  and  sincerely 
religious;  and  that  the  first  words  he 
uttered  on  seeing  the  Abbe  Gallet  of 
Saint  Roch — whom  he  had  sent  for  to 
confess  him — enter  his  room,  were,  ‘  Peo- 
le  have  wished  to  make  me  out  a 
lachiavelli  and  a  sceptic ;  on  the  con¬ 
trary  I  wish  it  to  be  known  how  happy 
I  am  to  die  a  good  Catholic.’  ”  He  is 
also  reported  to  have  said,  in  answer  to 
the  inquiry  whether  he  died  believing, 
“  Sir,  the  composer  of  Stabat  Mater  can¬ 
not  be  an  unbeliever.” 

Rossini’s  funeral  was  solemnized  on 
the  21st  November  in  the  new  church  of 
the  Trinity,  Paris.  A  very  large  number 
of  distinguished  persons  were  present  at 
the  Requiem  Mass ;  and  among  the  vo¬ 
calists  who  took  part  in  the  musical  ser¬ 
vice  were  Alboni,  Patti,  Nilsson,  Faure, 
Gordon!,  and  Tamburiui.  The  remains 
were  interred  in  the  cemetery  of  P6re  La 
Chaise  after  discourses  had  been  pro¬ 
nounced  at  the  grave  by  M.  Mamiani  in 
the  name  of  a  deputation  from  Pesaro, 
and  by  MM.  Camille  Doucet,  Ambroise 
Thomas,  St.  George,  and  others. 

Since  then,  by  the  special  request  of 
the  city  of  Florence,  his  widow  has  con¬ 
sented  to  the  removal  of  his  remains  to 
that  city,  the  scene  of  his  early  struggles 
and  triumphs.  The  second  grand  funeral 
obsequies  took  place  at  Florence  on  the 
4th  of  December,  1868.  A  correspondent 
gives  us  the  following  particulars: — “The 
commencement  was  announced  for  eleven 
o’clock.  An  open  passage  had  been  left 
from  the  central  front  door,  up  w’hich 
those  who  had  been  favored  with  special 
tickets  passed  to  the  reserved  apace  in 
front  and  at  the  sides  of  the  high 
altar,  on  the  right  of  which  was  the  or¬ 


chestra  ;  the  deputations  from  the  chief 
bodies  of  the  state  and  the  members  of 
their  families  being  in  front,  and  the 
strangers  and  foreigners — English  and 
Italians  mustering  in  great  force— occu¬ 
pying  the  seats  to  the  left.  The  orches¬ 
tra,  about  two  hundred  strong,  was  under 
the  joint  direction  of  Mabellini  and 
Giovaubini,  the  first  for  the  vocal  and  the 
second  for  the  instrumental  music.  The 
execution  of  the  Requiem  was  in  the 
highest  degree  creditable  consideiing  the 
short  time  employed  in  the  rehearsal ;  it 
was  even  the  finest  display  of  choral  music 
which  I  have  heard  for  a  long  time  in 
Florence ;  but  its  effect  was  sadly  marred 
by  the  unappreciating  and  even  inatten¬ 
tive  demeanor  of  the  audience,  who 
certainly  for  the  most- part  seemed  to  be 
in  a  frame  of  mind  quite  the  reverse  of 
that  with  which  one  should  participate 
in  a  grand  funeral  solemnity.  At  one 
point  of  the  performance,  a  sudden,  strik¬ 
ing  and  most  appropriate  effect  was  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  celebrated  violinist  Sivori 
playing,  just  at  the  elevation  of  the  Host, 
a  solo,  the  air  of  the  prayer  in  Rossini’s 
‘  Moise.’  It  was  admirably  given.  The 
service  finished  at  about  one  o’clock,  and 
he  was  then  consigned  to  his  final  resting- 
place.”  So  he  lived,  so  he  died,  and  so 
he  was  honored ;  and  with  him  has  de¬ 
parted  one  of  the  most  remarkable  ge¬ 
niuses  and  one  of  the  kindliest  spirits  of 
the  nineteenth  century. 

In  his  will  he  leaves  the  bulk  of  his 
property,  said  to  amount  to  3,600,000f. 
to  his  “beloved  wife  Olympe  Descuil- 
liers  ”  during  the  term  of  her  natural  life. 
At  her  death  it  is  to  revert  to  the  city  of 
Pesaro,  his  birthplace,  to  create  and  en¬ 
dow  a  Conservatoire  of  Music. 

Amongst  a  few  special  donations  is  a 
sum  sufficient  to  create  two  annual  prizes 
of  3,000f.  each,  to  be  called  the  Prix 
Possmi,  and  awarded  by  the  Academy 
of  Beaux  Arts  to  French  competitors 
only.  One  of  these  prizes  is  devoted  to 
the  author  of  a  “  religious  or  lyrical  com¬ 
position,  in  which  melody,  so  much 
neglected  in  our  day,  shall  be  the  princi¬ 
pal  feature  ;  ”  the  other  to  the  “  author 
of  the  words  to  which  the  music  is  ar¬ 
ranged,”  which  are  to  be  “  perfectly 
appropriate,”  and  in  which  the  “  laws  of 
morality,  not  always  sufficiently  re¬ 
spected,  are  to  be  observed.” 
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POE 

THE  SPHINX. 

Dkead  warder  of  an  ancient  land. 

Thou  wondrous  form  of  changeless  stone, 
Reigning  o’er  leagues  of  shifting  sand, 
Unnumbered  ages  for  thy  throne; 

Pigmies,  we  gaze  and  pass  away — 

1  DOW,  Cambyses  yesterday. 

Dim  mem’ries  of  forgotten  things 
Haunt  those  large  eyes :  the  Shepherd  chiefs. 
The  victor’s  crown — the  pride  of  kings. 

E’en  meaner  mortals’  lesser  griefs ; 

Canst  thou  recall  old  Menes’  face? 

Hast  bowed  before  Rhodope’s  grace  ? 

Tliose  grand  lack-lustre  eyes  perchance 
Saw  Helen,  like  a  goddess,  move; 

And  Alexander's  fateful  trance 
That  ruined  Ilion  for  her  love : 

Didst  hear  stern  Proteus  quick  dismiss 
The  wretch  who  marred  a  guest-friend’s  bliss? 

Vain — worse  than  vain — no  word  comes  through 
Thy  lips’  cold  portals.  Thou  hast  seen 
The  conq’ring  Mede,  the  crafty  Jew, 

Greek  sages,  Antony’s  dark  queen ; 

Is't  to  their  ghosts  in  you  soft  haze 
Thou  turn’st  that  everlasting  ga/e  ? 

Great  Horus,  answer — art  thou  mute  ? 

Hast  no  responsive  chords  for  eve, 

Li'.ve  Morn’s  old  vot’ry — I  salute 
Thine  awful  silence.  Let  me  weave 
My  puny  fancies,  knowing  well 
Man  may  not  learn  th’  Inscrutable. 

What  though  thy  buried  secret  sleeps 
In  far  Ogygian  aeons  ?  Still 
The  daily  sunshine  o’er  thee  creeps. 

And  so  for  unknown  ages  will ; 

And  men  shall  view  thy  massive  brow, 

And  marvel  at  its  calm,  as  now. 

Eve’s  rich  glow  lingers  round  thy  head, 

And  lights  thy  melancholy  face, 

As  loving  all  its  gold  to  sh^ 

On  the  last  monarch  of  thy  race: 

Slow  fade  the  purple  tints — farewell  • 

Deep  are  thy  thoughts — too  deep  to  tell. 


THE  WATCHER  AND  HIS  ANSWER. 

“Oh  watcher  on  the  walls  of  life  beyond  the 
dimness  and  the  dream. 

Look  forth  upon  the  mighty  world,  its  field  end 
forest,  town  and  stream ; 

And  as  we  hearken  sunder  sure  the  things  that 
are  from  things  that  seem.” 

“I  see  a  smiling  phantom  pass,  which  jostling 
crowds  pursue  amain, 

They  call  her  Pleasure,  and  they  catch  the  radi¬ 
ant  fringes  of  her  train ; 


TRY. 

But  evermore  she  melts  in  air,  and  every  hand 
is  closed  in  vain.” 

“What  more,  oh  watcher?”  “Now  I  see  red 
War  tramp  forth— he  drips  with  gore; 
Great  navies  ride  upon  the  sea,  and  armies 
gather  on  the  shore ; 

And  women’s  shrieks  and  children’s  cries  are 
mingled  with  the  cannon’s  roar.” 

“What  more,  oh  watcher?"  “Famine  comes; 
all  ghastly  grey  he  takes  his  stand. 

And  mildew,  blight,  and  canker  fall,  dark  poison 
droppings  from  his  hand ; 

The  grapes  are  withered  on  the  vine,  the  com 
crops  rot  along  the  land.” 

“  What  more,  oh  watcher  ?  ”  “  Stalking  slow  I 
see  the  black-robed  Pestilence ; 

He  treads  the  squares,  the  streets,  the  lanes, 
and  climbs  the  little  garden  fence. 

And  folk  by  thousands  droop  and  die,  or  blind¬ 
ly  moan,  bereft  of  sense.” 

“  Oh  watcher  look  beyond  the  earth  I  We  sicken 
as  we  hear  you  speak — 

This  tale  of  woe  has  frightened  us  and  stopped 
the  red  blood  from  the  cheek. 

Look  up,  lock  up,  is  naught  beyond  ?  We  bold 
our  breath  and  listen  meek.” 

“  I  look,  and  lo,  from  Heaven  above,  the  coiling 
clouds  are  swill  unrolled. 

And  glittering  bright,  in  gate  and  wall,  I  see  a 
city  all  of  gold ; 

The  sheening  splendors  of  the  place  to  human 
ears  may  not  be  told. 

“  The*  portals  open ;  through  them  pass  a  long 
procession  clad  in  white — 

They  sing  aloud,  and  thus  they  sing,  ‘Here 
comes  no  darkness  of  the  night. 

But  Loss  and  Famine,  War  and  Plague,  yea, 
even  Death,  are  banished  quite.’  ” 


AN  AUTUMN  EVENING. 

The  hectic  afternoon  to  evening  pale 
Now  turns  with  noiseless  change ; 

And  o’er  the  hedgerows  coloring  down  the  vale. 
Looms  gray  the  gabled  Grange. 

And  wan,  too,  on  its  western  windows  gray. 

The  climbing  clouds  are  cast — 

Earth’s  winding-sheets,  all  edged  with  streaming 
spray. 

Forerunners  of  the  blast 

Twirled  here  and  there  in  nooks  about  the  lanes. 
The  red  leaves  lie  in  heaps : 

And  each  ancestral  crow  within  the  planes 
An  ominous  silence  keeps. 

The  languid  smoke,  o’er  orchards  brown  and  bare. 
And  leaf-strewn  homestead  tracks. 
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Curls  lazily  into  the  livid  air, 

From  homes  by  yellow  slacks. 

All  nature  seemeth  held  in  deep  suspense, 

As  the  impending  storm — 

Now  drawing  nearer,  and  now  swaying  hence— 
Assumes  no  settled  form. 

Big  drops  anon  plash  on  the  rutty  road, 

And  bursts  the  pent-up  squall: 

The  weary  laborer  seeks  his  snug  abode, 

And  gloom  descends  on  alL 


GOOD  MORROW. 

Good  morrow,  good  morrow!  Warm,  rosy,  and 
bright 

Grow  the  clouds  in  the  east,  laughing  heralds  of 
light; 

Whilst  still  as  the  glorious  colors  decay, 

Full  gushes  of  music  seem  tracking  their  way. 
Hark,  hark  I 

Is  it  the  sheep-bell  among  the  ling. 

Or  the  early  milkmaid’s  carolling? 

Hark,  hark  I 
Or  is  it  the  lark. 

As  he  bids  the  sun  good  morrow  ? 

Good  morrow. 

Though  every  day  brings  sorrow  1 

The  daylight  is  dying,  the  night  drawing  near. 

The  workers  are  silent,  yet  ringing  and  clear. 

From  the  leafiest  tree  in  the  shady  bowers 
Comes  melody  falling  in  silvery  showers. 

Hark,  hark  I 

Is  it  the  musical  chime  on  the  hill. 

That  sweetly  ringeth  when  all  is  still  ? 

Hark,  hark  I 
Oh  I  sweeter  than  lark 
Is  the  nightingale’s  song  of  sorrow. 

Of  sorrow; 

But  pleasure  will  come  to-morrow. 

Mabt  Mitfobd. 

- - 

NOTES  ON  BOOKS. 

TAe  Ring  and  the  Book.  By  Robert  Browning. 
Boston :  Fields,  Osgood  A  Co. 

Mr.  Browning  is  introducing  into  poetry  what 
Charles  Dickens  revived  in  prose. 

Instead  of  publishing  his  work  at  once,  entire, 
he  is  producing  it  in  monthly  parts,  and  putting, 
we  think  it,  a  severe  test  upon  both  himself  and 
the  public. 

The  original  plan  has  not  been  strictly  adhered 
to  by  his  American  publishers,— one-half  the 
work  has  been  issued  in  one  volume,  but  enough 
is  before  us  to  enable  us  to  form  some  idea  of  the 
complete  work,  and  to  compare  it  with  the  other 
great  epic  poems  which  have  antedated  it  in  the 
Sterature  ol  the  world.  That  it  w  a  great  epic, 
no  one  who  knows  the  genius  of  Robert  Browning, 
or  the  time  which  he  has  devoted  to  this  crown¬ 
ing  work  of  his  life,  or  who  has  read  the  first 
volume,  will  deny.  Whether  it  will  take  rank 
with  the  Iliad,  the  Aeneid,  Para^se  Lost,  or  the 


Inferno  it  is  probably  premature  to  decide.  We 
think,  however,  that  it  will  not.  Browning’s 
genius  is  too  rugged  and  forceful,  “too  subtly 
pondering  ’’  and  abstract,  and  be  is  too  disdainful 
of  the  popular  elements  of  a  stmry  to  produce  a 
work  which  shall  reach  the  heart  of  man  in  all 
ages,  and  mark  an  epoch  in  literature.  The  cul¬ 
tivated  and  educated  few  will  for  a  time  appreci¬ 
ate  whatever  he  writes,  and  to  them  alone  he  ap¬ 
peals  ;  but  this  is  a  precarious  base  on  which  to 
build  the  structure  of  a  lasting  fame.  Nothing  is 
more  shifting  and  apparently  capricious  than  the 
standard  of  intellectual  taste,  and  only  those 
things  live,  which  in  matter  and  manner  appeal  to 
the  instinctive  sympathies  of  the  race. 

This  Browning  has  ignored.  He  has  deliberate¬ 
ly  picked  his  audience,  and  in  the  work  before 
us  goes  even  to  the  verge  of  the  fantastic  in  order 
to  give  it  a  name  which,  while  not  at  all  suggest¬ 
ive  of  its  contents,  must  of  necessity  fail  to  catch 
the  popxilar  ear. 

Being  what  it  is — a  record  of  a  murder  case,  of 
a  very  aggravated  character — a  title  might  have 
been  given  it  which  would  alone  have  sold  off  an 
edition,  but  “  The  Ring  and  the  Book,”  until  we 
understand  the  symbolism,  is  wholly  without  sig¬ 
nificance. 

The  poem  opens  in  Browning’s  most  rugged, 
tortuous,  prolix  style,  and  .n  1,^0  lines  explains 
to  us  the  symbolism  of  the  Ring,  and  bow  the 
author  at  an  old  book-stall  in  Florence  found  a 
book,  part  print,  part  manuscript,  and  bound  in 
vellum,  which  proved  to  be  the  official  record  of 
an  old  Roman  murder  trial  He  buys  it  for  a  lira, 
and  on  the  trial  as  found  in  this  book,  he  bases 
his  great  work. 

The  story  is  briefly  this : 

“  Count  Guido  Franceschini,  the  Aretine, 
Descended  of  an  ancient  house,  though  poor, 
A  beaked-nosed,  bushy  headed,  black-haired  lord, 
Lean,  pallid,  low  of  stature,  yet  robust. 

Fifty  years  old — having  four  years  ago 
Married  Pompilia  Comparini — young. 

Good,  beautiful,  at  Rome  where  she  was  bom, 
And  brought  her  to  Arezzo,  where  they  lived 
Unhappy  lives,  whatever  curse  the  cause, — 

This  husband,  taking  four  accomplices. 

Followed  his  wife  to  Rome,  where  she  had  fled 
From  their  Arezzo  to  find  peace  again. 

In  convoy,  eight  months  earlier,  of  a  priest, 
Aretine,  also  of  still  nobler  birth, 

Giuseppe  Caponsacchi, — and  caught  her  there. 
Quiet  in  a  villa,  on  a  Christmas  night. 

With  only  Pietro  and  Violante  by, 

Both  her  putative  parents ;  killed  the  three. 

Aged,  they,  seventy  each,  and  she  seventeen, 
Aud,  two  weeks  since,  the  mother  of  his  babe, 
First-bom  and  heir  to  what  the  style  was  worth, 
O’  the  Guido,  who  determined,  dared  and  did 
This  deed,  just  as  he  purposed  point  by  point, 
Then,  bent  upon  escape,  but  hotly  pressed, 

And  captured  with  his  co-mates  that  same  night. 
He,  brought  to  trial,  stood  on  this  defence  — 
Injury  to  his  honor  caused  the  act ; 

That  since  his  wife  was  false  (as  manifest 
By  flight  from  home  in  such  companio  .ship). 
Death,  punishment  deserved  of  the  f  .Ise  wife 
And  faithless  parents  who  abetted  her 
I’  the  flight  aforesaid,  wronged  nor  Gvl  nor  man. 
‘  Nor  false  she,  nor  yet  faithless  they,'  replied 
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The  accuser ;  '  cloaked  and  masked  ihis  murder 
glooms ; 

True  was  Pompilia,  loyal  too  the  pair ; 

Out  of  the  man’s  own  heart  this  monster  curled, 
This  crime  coiled  with  connivancy  at  crime, 

His  victims’  breast  he  tells  you,  hatched  and 
reared ; 

Uncoil  we  and  stretch  stark  the  worm  of  hell  1  ’ 

A  month  the  trial  swayed  this  way  and  that 
Ere  judgment  settled  down  on  Guido’s  guilt ; 
Then  was  the  Pope,  that  good  Twelfth  Innocent, 
Appealed  to  ;  who  well  weighed  what  went 
fore, 

Affirmed  the  guilt  and  gave  the  guilty  doom.” 

This  is  the  case,  stripped  to  the  skeleton,  and 
this  is  it  which  is  told  over  and  over  again  some 
half  dozen  times.  First  “  One-half  Rome  ”  in  the 
Church  Lorenzo,  where  the  bodies  of  the  mur¬ 
dered  lie,  tells  the  tale,  vindicating  Count  Guido, 
reciting  his  foul  wrongs,  and  making  so  clear  a 
case  that  we  wonder  how  the  trial  could  ever 
have  terminated  as  it  did.  Next,  the  “  Other 
Half  Rome  ”  making  Guido  a  devil  and  Pompi¬ 
lia  a  saint.  Then  “  Tertium  Quid,”  the  cautious, 
conservative,  modicum  of  the  citizens,  non-com¬ 
mittal,  incredulous,  “  which  can  a  hair  divide  be¬ 
twixt  its  south  and  south-west  side,”  assuming  a 
judicial  tone  and  espousing  neither  side  in  full. 
Then  Count  Guido  defends  himself  before  the 
judges.  Then  the  priest,  Giuseppe  Caponsacchi, 
being  summoned,  tells  the  tale.  Here  the  volume 
ends,  but  in  the  next  Pompilia’s  narrative  is  to  be 
heard,  and  the  summing  up  on  bo.h  sides. 

The  vast  Johnsonian  intellect,  and  the  wonder¬ 
ful  poetic  power  of  Browning  could  never  be  bet¬ 
ter  illustrated  than  by  the  plan  which  he  has 
adopted  in  telling  this  old  murder  case. 

The  singleness  of  purpose,  the  concentrated 
power  and  convincing  logic  with  which  each  ver¬ 
sion  is  written,  render  it  almost  impossible  to  be¬ 
lieve,  after  reading  one,  that  there  can  be  any¬ 
thing  to  say  on  the  other  side. 

It  is  very  evident  to  which  side  the  author’s 
sympathies  incline,  but  it  never  affects  the  strength 
put  forth  on  the  other  side.  The  speech  of  Count 
Guido  is  in  some  respects  the  finest  part  of  the 
poem,  and  like  Sbylock,  though  defeated  in  the 
case,  he  gets  the  best  of  the  argument. 

This  speech  is  of  the  very  highest  order  of 
poetry  (as  also  that  of  Caponsacchi),  and  for  brH- 
liancy  in  conception  and  execution,  eloquence  and 
subtle  logic,  is  fully  equal  to  the  famous  defence  of 
Beaumarchais. 

We  might  ask  if  law  speeches  and  logic  had 
not  as  well  be  writ  in  prose,  but  such  eloquence, 
like  that  of  Burke,  whether  written  in  prose  or  in 
verse,  is  the  very  essence  of  poetry. 

Caponsacchi’s  appeal  is  very  fine,  but  more  im¬ 
passioned  and  less  convincing. 

The  Ring  and  the  Book  is  unique  in  literature, 
and  for  mere  rugged,  intellectual  grasp  and 
power  we  do  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  it  the 
greatest  poem  of  the  century.  Somewhat  more 
than  ten  thousand  lines  complete  only  one-half 
the  work,  so  that  it  will  be  one  of  the  longest 
poems  extant  When  the  other  half  is  finished 
we  can  form  a  juster  judgment  of  the  whole,  and 
our  review  will  be  continued  on  its  appearance. 

Under  iAe  WiUowa  and  other  Poems,  by  James 
Bussell  Lowell  Boston:  Fields,  Osgood  t  Co. 


Lowell  is  probably  the  most  typical  and  na¬ 
tional  poet  which  America  has  yet  produced,  as 
he  is  certainly  in  some  respects  the  best.  Par 
more  vigorous  and  original  than  Longfellow, 
with  a  higher  and  wider  intellectual  range  than 
Whittier,  he  fills  a  place  in  our  literature  entirely 
unique,  and  to  which  there  has  hitherto  been  not 
even  an  approiimation. 

In  general  literature  he  may  be  said  to  resemble 
Wordsworth,  in  that  his  favorite  mood  and  best 
poems  are  meditative,  but  Wordsworth  trans¬ 
lated  into  the  nineteenth  century.  • 

This  resemblance,  however,  does  not  go  to  the 
extent  of  endangering  his  originality  or  even 
influencing  his  intellect.  Lowell  is  nearer  him¬ 
self  and  brings  his  readers  nearer  to  his  subject, 
is  capable  of  a  warm  if  strictly  intellectual 
enthusiasm,  and  in  his  themes  and  manner  of 
treatment  appeals  more  to  human  sympathies 
and  the  interests  of  ordinary  life.  Wliere 
Wordsworth  is  abstract  Lowell  is  concrete,  and 
the  cold,  passionless,  philosophic  calm  of  the 
former,  which  to  us  very  often  seems  apathy  and 
commonplace  sentiment,  is  intensified  in  the 
latter  into  an  enthusiasm  in  ardent  sympathy 
with  the  great  intellectual,  social  and  poUtical 
issues  of  the  age.  Just  here  lies  the  wide  dis¬ 
tinction  between  the  two.  Wordsworth  was  the 
poet  of  sentiment  pure  and  simple.  Lowell  is 
the  poet  of  sentiment  inspired  by,  and  in  con¬ 
cord  with  the  incidents  and  sympathies  of  na¬ 
tional  and  individual  life.  The  two  may  be  taken 
as  antipodean  representatives  of  the  earns 
school,  or  rather  as  typical  of  the  different  intel¬ 
lectual  tendendes  of  the  two  centuries  in  which 
they  lived. 

Wordsworth  to-day  would  be  an  anachronism 
if  not  an  impossibility — the  advent  of  the  race 
into  a  new  political  era  in  which  the  individual  is 
the  recipient  of  new  and  vital  responsibilities 
has  put  an  effectual  veto  upon  such  entire  mental 
abstraction — and  LoweU,  in  this  country  at  least, 
is  the  highest  development  of  the  new  dispen¬ 
sation. 

The  present  collection  contains  but  one  or  two 
new  poems,  and  consists  principally  of  fugitive 
pieces  which  have  appeared  in  the  magazines 
from  time  to  time  since  1848. 

Under  the  Willows,  which  gives  its  title  to  the 
volume,  was  published  in  the  Atlantic  last  year 
under  the  caption  of  “June.” 

It  is  one  of  the  best  idylls  in  our  language,  and 
is  remarkable  for  the  clear-cut  solidity  and  con¬ 
densation,  the  swift  panoramic  effects,  and  terse 
facility  of  expression,  which  are  the  choicest 
characteristics  of  Lowell’s  style.  Naked  ideas, 
with  just  enough  of  words  to  present  their  hap¬ 
piest  aspect,  are  put  forth  to  stand  on  their  own 
merits,  and  every  line  from  his  pen  shows  that 
the  author  disdains  even  the  attempt  to  substi¬ 
tute  sentences  for  sentimeuts.  We  doubt  if 
there  are  ten  writers  living  who  could  present  a 
scene  or  a  vision  with  the  pre-Raphaelite  ac¬ 
curacy  of  Lowell  and  yet  give  it  the  grace  and 
beauty  which  distinguish  his  most  finished  pro¬ 
ductions.  Under  the  Willows  abounds  in  strik¬ 
ing  incidents  and  descriptions,  but  the  poem  is 
too  compact  and  the  parts  too  interdependent  to 
permit  of  just  quotation. 

The  majority  of  short  pieces  which  constitute 
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the  principal  portion  of  the  volume  are  excellent, 
some  perfect  of  their  kind,  and  abound  with  the 
author’s  characteristic  genial  wit ;  but  “  After  the 
Burial  ”  and  “  The  Dead  House  ”  are  too  sad  to 
read  this  side  the  grave,  and  strike  upon  the 
heart  like  the  chill  and  solemn  menace  of  a 
funeral  belt 

Commemoration  Ode  is  with  one  exception  the 
finest  short  poem  in  English  literature.  The 
calm  triumphant  paean  of  victory,  and  the  swell¬ 
ing  pulsations  of  the  verse  partake  of  true 
poetic  grandeur,  and  move  the  soul  like  the  har¬ 
monies  of  the  Coronation  Anthem. 

Altogether  this  collection  will  add  greatly  to 
the  fame  of  the  author,  but  we  cannot  but  regret 
that  he  does  not  devote  himself  to  some  work 
which  shall  give  to  posterity  a  proper  conception 
of  his  genius.  He  is  the  only  American  poet 
except  Bryant  equal  to  the  task.  Whittier  is  a 
true  poet,  but  his  genius  is  essentially  lyrical  and 
he  lacks  creative  energy. 

Happy  Thoughts,  by  F.  C.  Bumand.  Boston : 
Roberts  Bros. 

Doctor  Jacob,  by  M.  Betham  Edwards.  Boston : 
Roberts  Bros. 

Whatever  bears  the  imprint  of  Messrs.  Roberts 
Bros,  is  certain  to  be  a  model  of  neatness  and 
taste,  and  there  are  few  of  our  publishing  houses 
on  whose  literary  judgment  and  discrimination  the 
public  can  rely  with  such  absolute  confidence. 
Tliey  are  quick  to  perceive  that  in  contemporary 
literature,  either  at  home  or  abroad,  which  pos¬ 
sesses  the  elements  of  permanent  interest,  and  to 
bring  it  out  in  a  style  which  in  itself  goes  far  to 
secure  a  favorable  reception. 

They  have  just  commenced  the  publication  of 
a  “  Handy  Yolume  Series  ”  of  which  the  two  books 
at  the  head  of  this  notice  constitute  Nos.  1  and  2. 
It  is  the  handsomest  cheap  series  ever  issued  in 
this  country,  and  in  size  and  general  and  typo¬ 
graphical  appearance  leaves  nothing  to  be  suggest¬ 
ed  in  the  way  of  improvement. 

The  type  is  exceptionally  clear-cut  and  legible, 
and  this  is  a  very  rare  and  important  merit  in 
books  which  belong  to  the  professedly  popular 
class.  Altogether,  if  the  succeeding  volumes  are 
as  good  as  the  two  already  issued,  this  Handy 
Volume  Series  will  be  a  decidedly  “handy  thing 
to  have  about  the  bouse." 

Happy  Thoughts  is  one  of  those  airily  humor¬ 
ous  and  irresistibly  laughable  works  of  which 
seldom  more  than  one  or  two  make  their  appear¬ 
ance  in  a  single  generation.  Witty  without  being 
vulgar,  comical  without  being  too  extravagant,  it 
shows  very  happily  the  humorous  side  of  sar¬ 
casm;  and  we  sympathize  with  the  hero  while 
laughing  at  him,  for  his  mistakes  and  misfortunes 
are  too  often  our  own  for  us  to  be  otherwise  than 
lenient,  and  we  see  too  clearly  how  nearly  we  ap¬ 
proximate  to  him  at  all  times. 

Mr.  Bumand’s  work  is  wholly  original  and 
unique.  It  is  a  novel  constructed  on  a  new  plan, 
minute  and  almost  trivial  in  details,  but  rounded, 
graceful,  and  complete  when  looked  back  upon 
from  the  last  page.  The  author  is  evideutly  a 
practised  hand,  his  sketches  of  character  are 
typical  and  life-like,  and  he  shows  the  very  rare 
ability  of  presenting  simplicity  without  boorish¬ 
ness  or  ignorance.  He  seldom  places  his  hero  in 


extravagant  situations  in  order  to  be  funny  over 
them,  and  when  he  does  he  is  so  irresistibly  and 
genially  laughable  that  we  are  prepared  to  sur¬ 
render  at  once  the  very  strongholds  of  criticism. 

He  concludes  his  diary  with  his  marriage,  and 
it  presents  the  curious  phenomenon  of  being  both 
selfish  and  unselfish  for  us  to  wish  that  his  mar¬ 
ried  life  may  be  productive  of  many  more  Happy 
Thoughts, 

Doctor  Jacob  is  a  novel  of  some  merit  by  M.  B. 
Edwards  (by  the  way,  how  many  Edwards  are 
there?).  The  scene  is  laid  in  Frankfort-on-the- 
Maine,  but  after  The  Initials,  Vilette  and  others, 
any  pictures  of  German  life  not  strictly  of  the 
highest  order  are  likely  to  be  more  than  duly  de¬ 
preciated.  Doctor  Jacob,  the  leading  character, 
a  clergyman  who  disgraces  his  calling  by  force  of 
a  very  weak  combination  of  circumstances,  and 
who  is  said  to  be  very  noble  and  eloquent  without 
giving  much  indication  of  it,  is  not  a  very  happy 
conception,  and  all  the  other  persona  are  marred 
by  the  very  elaborateness  of  the  attempt  to 
describe  them.  Some  talent  is  evinced,  but  it 
lacks  definite  purpose,  and  the  author  apparently 
changed  her  mind  about  the  principal  personages 
some  two  or  three  times  dnring  the  progress  of 
the  work.  The  book  is  free  from  sensationalism 
of  the  vulgar  type,  but  it  is  also  destitute  of  that 
subtle  anatomy  of  motives  and  mental  tendencies 
which  are  essential  to  the  production  of  a  novel 
of  character.  Altogether,  it  is  a  tolerably  fair 
sample  of  the  attempts  by  second-rate  talent  to  do 
that  which  is  possible  only  to  genius  or  to  talenf 
of  the  highest  order. 

How  a  Bride  was  Won.  New  York :  D.  Apple- 
ton  k  Co.  Translations  from  the  German  are 
more  popular  in  the  American  market  just  now 
than  either  French  or  English  fiction,  and  are 
making  the  fortunes  of  several  first-class  publish¬ 
ing  houses.  Since  Carlyle  first  convinced  the 
English  speaking  peoples  that  there  was  really  such 
a  tiling  as  literature  outside  of  Great  Britain  and 
France,  German  thought  and  German  books  have 
been  in  ever-increasing  demand.  The  Muhibach 
series  of  jMeuJo-historical  novels  are  said  to  have 
been  more  called  for  at  the  libraries  during  the  past 
year  than  any  other  books  whatever,  the  novels  of 
“  Ouida "  excepted.  This  exception  is  probably 
the  best  criticism  which  could  be  given  of  the 
mqrits  of  this  series,  and  furnishes  rather  a 
lamentable  commentary  on  the  dictum  that  popu¬ 
larity  is  the  best  test  of  worth. 

The  opinions  of  German  literature  which  these 
things  manifest,  are  in  the  main  correct.  It  is  a 
vast  and  rich  storehouse,  and  several  of  the  best 
novels  of  the  day  have  been  drawn  from  ir ;  but 
this  general  impression  is  peculiarly  liable  to 
abuse. 

The  public  are  prone  to  suppose  that  anything 
German  must  be  good,  and  particularly  so  if  it  is 
deemed  worthy  of  being  translated  into  another 
tongue.  Now,  abstractly  considered,  this  is  very 
good  logic,  at  least  it  is  very  natural,  but  unfor¬ 
tunately  it  is  a  question  with  publishers  of  mere 
loss  or  gain,  and  they  are  generally  dependent 
upon  the  opinions  of  parties  whose  interest  it  is 
not  to  be  too  critical  of  the  works  which  the/  sug¬ 
gest  for  translation. 

In  this  manner  works  get  into  marke'  with  a 
dignified  imprimatur,  which  if  written  by  an  Ame  • 
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ricaa  we  may  safely  say  would  never  find  a  pub¬ 
lisher. 

How  a  Bride  was  Woo,  is  one  of  this  class.  As 
a  novel  it  is  crude,  undigested,  seemingly  without 
any  definite  plot,  and  is  a  lamentable  waste  of 
really  good  material. 

In  fact,  it  is  precisely  what  we  might  expect  from 
the  author  (Gerstacker),  who  is  known  in  Ger¬ 
many  as  the  writer  of  one  or  two  interesting 
books  of  travel. 

If  it  were  not  broken  up  and  mutilated  by  the 
attempt  to  make  a  novel  of  it,  it  would  be  a  toler¬ 
able  narrative  of  adventures  on  the  South  Ame¬ 
rican  Pampas ;  but  the  author’s  forte  is  essentially 
narrative ;  and  of  harmony  and  proportion  of  parts, 
definite  movement  and  characterization,  and  dra¬ 
matic  handling  of  incidents,  the  book  is  utterly 
destitute. 

Some  of  the  more  noticeable  defects,  such  as  a 
want  of  colloquial  and  descriptive  esii'e,  may  and 
probably  should  be  ascribed  to  the  unskilfulness  of 
the  translator;  but  a  book  of  travels  giving  a  little 
more  in  detail  the  customs  and  life  of  the  Chilenot 
and  Penchuenches  would  add  much  more  to  the 
reputation  of  Gerstacker,  and  to  the  amusement  of 
readers  than  any  such  attempt  to  tell  How  a  Bride 
was  Won. 

Notes  on,  the  Christian  Life.  New  York :  P.  S. 
Wynkoop  4  Son.  A  volume  of  sermons,  however 
excellent  in  their  way,  are  in  general  very  dry 
reading.  It  is  not  absolute  happiness  to  spend 
several  hours  or  days  in  being  convinced  that  there 

still  another  way  of  presenting  doctrines  and 
theories  with  which  we  have  been  familiar  from 
our  youth  up.  Moreover,  the  whole  tendency  of 
modern  thought  and  education  is  to  render  a  man 
less  and  less  appreciative  of  this  method  of  airing 
the  emotions,  sentiments,  and  theories  of  an  indi¬ 
vidual  on  a  subject  concerning  -which  he  is  con¬ 
stantly  assuring  us  he  is  as  ignorant  as  ourselves. 
Still  there  are  few’things  more  interesting,  certain¬ 
ly  none  which,  per  ae,  is  more  deserving  of  our 
attention,  than  a  sermon  by  a  man  of  genius  and 
intellect. 

It  is  a  great  conservative  infiuence,  and  while 
calling  attention  to  the  spiritual  aspect  of  life 
(which,  in  this  age,  is  likely  to  be  overlooked),  can, 
better  than  anything  else,  enlighten  us  on  the  sa¬ 
lient  features  of  the  great  conflict  which  the  Church 
is  waging  with  the  secular  and  scientific  intellect 
of  the  times. 

The  volume  before  us  is  a  collection  of  sermons 
by  H.  R.  Reynolds,  President  of  Cheshunt  College, 
England.  They  evince  a  rare  and  cultivated  in¬ 
telligence,  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  great 
questions  which  are  agitating  the  religious  world, 
and,  above  all,  a  recognition  that  the  Church  is  a 
Church  of  progress,  which  can  keep  pace  with, 
and  meet  the  requirements  of,  modern  civilization, 
and  not  drag  it  tock  into  the  darkness  and  dogma¬ 
tism  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

Talent  and  earnestness  rather  than  genius  are 
the  characteristics  of  their  author,  end  we  doubt 
not  that  many  equally  good  are  consigned  to  obli¬ 
vion  weekly,  but  they  are  the  only  sermons  of  re¬ 
cent  publication  (which  we  have  seen)  that  we 
woull  mention  in  the  same  sentence  with  those  of 
Henry  Parry  Liddon. 

Opera  Bouffe.  New  York :  C.  H.  Ditson  4  Co. 
Opera  Boufie  has  become  naturalized  among  us. 


[March, 

Unlike  Italian  Opera,  which  rises  sporadically  and 
vanishes  no  one  knows  how  or  whither,  it  has 
held  its  own,  in  spite  of  the  popular  demand  for 
anatomical  drama  pure  and  simple.  Or  rather,  by 
satisfying  that  demand,  for  Opera  Bouffe  is  prol> 
ably  the  most  heterogeneous  mixture  of  music, 
vocalism,  tableaux,  ballet,  and  prurience  that  ever 
ravished  a  not  too  critical  audience. 

The  musical  portion  of  his  operas  is  well  worthy 
of  the  popularity  which  Offenbach  has  attained; 
some  of  the  airs  are  perfect  of  their  kind,  and  the 
light,  dancing,  mirthiul  solos  and  choruses  are  a 
pleasing  relief  to  the  rather  sombre  tone  of  our 
popular  music. 

This  book  is  a  collection  of  vocal  and  instru¬ 
mental  gems  from  all  the  must  popular  of  the 
operas — The  Grand  Duchess,  La  Belle  Helene, 
Genevieve  de  Brabant,  and  others;  and  those  sor¬ 
rowful  sisters  whose  hard  fate  has  deprived  them 
of  a  sight  of  these  representations,  can  now  appro¬ 
priate  those  mysterious  airs  which  they  hear  whis¬ 
tled  with  such  infinite  gusto  in  every  village  street. 
A  finer  collection  of  music  for  parlor  use  has  never 
been  made,  and  we  have  no  doubt  it  will  be  prop¬ 
erly  appreciated  by  the  fair  musicians  who  depend 
largely  on  the  resources  of  the  piano  for  entertain¬ 
ing  visitors.  The  airs  are  light,  brilliant,  joyous, 
and  easily  appreciated  by  all,  while  far  removed 
fiom  the  tiresome  commonplaces  which  have  hith¬ 
erto  been  almost  the  only  alternative  to  the  solemn, 
dignified,  and  complex  selections  from  German  and 
Italian  Opera. 

They  are  brought  out  by  Messrs.  Ditson  &  Co. 
in  very  handsome  style.  Royal  octavo  volume, 
224  pages. 


SCIENCE. 

Human  Body  and  Mind. — Professor  Tyn¬ 
dall’s  opening  address  in  tlie  Mathematical  and 
Physical  Sciences  section  of  the  British  Associa¬ 
tion  was  of  more  than  ordinary  intert^st.  After  in¬ 
sisting  at  some  length  that  the  growth  of  the  hu¬ 
man  body,  as  that  of  animals  and  vegetable  struc¬ 
tures.  is  purely  mechanical,  the  Professor  passed  to 
the  facts  of  consciousness.  “  1  hardly  imagine,”  he 
said,  “that  any  profound  scientific  thinker,  who 
has  reflected  upon  the  subject,  exists  who  would 
not  admit  the  extreme  probability  of  the  hypothe¬ 
sis,  that  for  every  fact  of  consciousness,  whether 
in  the  domain  of  sense,  of  thought,  or  of  emotion, 
a  certain  definite  molecular  condition  is  set  up  in 
the  brain;  that  this  relation  of  physics  to  con¬ 
sciousness  is  invariable,  so  that,  given  the  state  of 
the  brain,  the  corresponding  thought  or  feeling 
might  be  inferred;  or  given  tlie  thought  or  feeling, 
the  corresponding  stale  of  the  brain  might  be  in¬ 
ferred.  Granted,  however,’’  the  Professor  contin¬ 
ued,  “  that  a  definite  thought,  and  a  definite  mole¬ 
cular  action  in  the  brain  occur  simultaneously,  we 
do  not  possess  the  intellectual  organ,  nor  appa¬ 
rently  any  rudiment  of  the  organ,  which  would  ena¬ 
ble  us  to  pass  by  a  process  of  reasoning  from  the  one 
phenomenon  to  the  other.  They  appear  togeth¬ 
er,  but  we  do  not  know  why.  Were  our  minds 
and  senses  so  expanded,  strengthened,  and  illu¬ 
minated  as  to  enable  us  to  see  and  feel  the  very 
molecules  of  the  brain ;  were  we  capable  of  follow¬ 
ing  all  their  motions,  all  their  groupings,  all  their 
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electric  discharges,  if  such  there  be ;  ar.d  were  we 
intimately  acquainted  with  the  corresponding 
states  of  thought  and  feeling,  we  should  be  as  far 
as  ever  from  the  solution  of  the  problem,  ‘  How 
are  these  physical  processes  connected  with  the 
facts  of  consciousness  ?  ’  Tlie  chasm  between  the 
two  classes  of  phenomena  would  still  remain  in¬ 
tellectually  impassable.”  The  address  thus  conclu¬ 
ded — “  In  affirming  that  the  growth  of  the  body 
is  mechanical,  and  that  thought^  as  exercised  by 
us,  has  its  correlative  in  the  physics  of  the  brain, 

I  think  the  position  of  the  ‘  materialist  ’  is  sta¬ 
ted  as  far  as  that  position  is  a  tenable  one.  I 
think  that  the  materialist  will  be  able,  finally,  to 
maintain  the  position  against  all  attacks;  but  I  do 
not  think,  as  the  human  mind  is  at  present  consti¬ 
tuted,  that  he  can  pass  beyond  it.  I  do  not  think 
that  he  is  entitled  to  say  that  his  molecular  group¬ 
ings  and  his  molecular  motions  explain  every¬ 
thing.  In  reality,  they  explain  nothing.  The  ut¬ 
most  he  can  affirm  is  the  association  of  two  class¬ 
es  of  phenomena,  of  whose  real  bond  of  union  ho 
is  in  absolute  ignorance.  The  problem  of  the  con¬ 
nection  of  body  and  soul  is  as  insoluble  in  its 
modern  form  as  it  was  in  the  pre-scientific  ages. 
Phosphorus  is  known  to  enter  into  the  compasi- 
tion  of  the  human  brain,  and  a  courageous  writer 
has  exclaimed,  in  his  trenchant  German,  ‘  Ohne 
Phosphor  kein  Gedanka’  That  may  or  may  not 
be  the  case ;  but  even  if  we  knew  it  to  be  the 
case,  the  knowledge  would  not  lighten  our  dark¬ 
ness.  On  both  sides  of  the  zone  here  assigned  to 
the  materialist  he  is  equally  helpless.  If  you  ask 
him  whence  is  this  ‘matter’  of  which  we  have 
been  discoursing,  who  or  what  divided  it  into 
molecules,  who  or  what  impressed  upon  them  this 
necessity  of  running  into  organic  forms,  he  has  no 
answer.  Science  also  is  mute  in  reply  to  these 
questions.  But  if  the  materialist  is  confounded 
and  science  rendered  dumb,  who  else  is  entitled  to 
answer?  To  whom  has  the  secret  been  reveal¬ 
ed?  Let  us  lower  our  heads  and  acknowledge  our 
ignorance,  one  and  all.  Perhaps  the  mystery  may 
resolve  itself  into  knowledge  at  some  future  day. 
The  process  of  things  upon  this  earth  has  been  one 
of  amelioration.  It  is  a  long  way  from  the  igunn- 
odon  and  his  contemporaries  to  the  President  and 
members  of  the  British  Association ;  and  w’hether 
we  regard  the  improvement  from  the  scientific  or 
from  the  theological  point  of  view,  as  the  result  of 
progressive  development  or  as  the  result  of  suc¬ 
cessive  exhibitions  of  creative  energy,  neither  view 
entitles  us  to  assume  that  man’s  present  faculties 
end  the  series — that  the  process  of  amelioration 
stops  at  him.  A  time  may,  therefore,  come  when 
this  ultra-scientific  region  by  which  we  are  now 
enfolded  may  offer  itself  to  terrestrial,  if  not  to  hu¬ 
man  investigation.  Two-thirds  of  the  rays  emitted 
by  the  sun  fail  to  arouse  in  the  eye  the  sense  of 
vision.  The  rays  exist,  but  the  visual  organ  re¬ 
quisite  for  their  translation  into  light  does  not 
exist.  And  so  from  this  region  of  darkness  and 
mystery  which  surrounds  us  rays  may  now  bo 
darling  which  require  but  the  development  of  the 
proper  intellectual  organs  to  translate  them  into 
knowledge  as  far  surpassing  ours  as  ours  does  that 
of  the  wallowing  reptiles  which  once  held  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  planet.” 

Accounts  of  the  total  eclipse  of  the  sun  of  Au¬ 
gust  18,  have  been  coming  in  for  some  weeks  past 


from  India  and  other  places  in  the  East,  and  are 
now  printed  in  the  publications  of  the  Royal  So¬ 
ciety  and  the  Astronomical  Society.  Owing  to  the 
monsoon,  the  observations  made  in  India  were 
defective  in  some  important  particulars ;  but  some 
good  spectroscopic  observations  were  obtained, 
which,  as  astronomers  believe,  throw  light  on  the 
constitution  of  the  red  protuberances,  as  they  are 
called.  In  a  few  weeks,  when  the  astronomers  of 
Europe  shall  have  digested  the  several  Reports, 
we  shall  know  what  are  the  real  scientific  results 
derivable  from  the  whole  sum  of  observations.  At 
Labuan  and  on  the  coast  of  Borneo,  the  weather 
was  beautifully  clear,  and  Governor  Pope  Hen- 
nessy,  in  company  with  officers  of  the  Rifle¬ 
man  surveying  ship,  had  an  excellent  view  of  the 
eclipse.  The  total  obscuration  lasted  more  than 
six  minutes.  Birds  went  to  roost,  flies  disappear¬ 
ed,  the  night-haunting  insects  began  to  utter  their 
notes :  “  the  sky  was  of  a  dark  leaden  blue,  the 
trees  looked  almost  black,  and  for  a  few  seconds 
nothing  could  be  seen  except  objects  quite  close  to 
the  observers.”  Governor  Ilennessy  was  fortu¬ 
nate  enough  to  see  some  of  the  red  protuberances 
with  the  naked  eye,  and  his  Report  of  the  phenom  • 
enon  is  an  interesting  compliment  to  the  strictly 
scientific  Reports  of  other  observers.  As  regards 
these  protuberances,  some  astronomers  have  been 
trying  to  invent  an  instrument  by  whi»h  they 
could  be  seen  at  all  times,  in  clear  weather,  with¬ 
out  waiting  for  an  eclipse.  And  Mr.  Lockyer 
now  announces,  in  a  brief  note  to  the  Royal  Socie¬ 
ty,  that  he  has  seen  one  of  them,  and  taken  an  ob¬ 
servation  of  it  with  a  newly  constructed  spectro¬ 
scope.  This  is  a  very  significant  fact,  and  we  may 
believe  that  it  will  lead  to  great  results  in  physical 
science.  A  minor  fact  remains  to  be  noticed: 
three  more  of  the  little  planets,  or  asteroids,  have 
been  discovered,  whereby  the  total  number  is 
brought  up  to  one  hundred  and  one.  During  the 
past  twenty-three  years,  four  have  been  added  to 
the  list  in  each  year. 

American  Antiquities. — At  the  meeting  of  the 
American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science,  recently  held  in  the  city  of  Chicago, 
many  of  the  papers  indicated  considerable  activity 
in  the  researches  into  the  antiquity  and  character  of 
the  early  races  of  men  who  inhabited  Anaerica. 
Colonel  Charles  Whittlesey,  in  a  paper  on  the 
“  Geological  Evidences  of  Man’s  Antiquity  in  the 
United  States,”  maintained  that  four  American 
races  preceded  the  red  man:  first,  the  mound- 
builders;  secondly,  a  race  in  the  territory  now 
called  Wisconsin ;  third,  a  warlike  race  in  the  region 
south  of  Lakes  Ontario  and  Erie ;  and.  fourth,  a  re¬ 
ligious  people  in  Mexico.  Pottery,  arrow-heads,  etc., 
have  been  found  in  conjunction  with  and  beneath 
the  mastodon  and  megatherium.  Human  remains 
have  also  been  found  during  excavations  at 
New  Orleans  at  a  depth  of  sixteen  feet.  Mr.  Pos¬ 
ter  exhibited  a  copper  knife  found  in  New  Orlean.s, 
which  he  believed  was  a  relic  of  the  mound-buil¬ 
ders.  A  water-jug,  surmounted  by  a  human 
head,  and  a  statuette  of  a  captive,  with  his  hands 
bound  behind  him,  both  from  Peru,  and  evidently 
of  extreme  antiquity,  attracted  much  attention. 
It  may  also  be  mentioned  that  the  recent  explora¬ 
tions  of  Mr.  E.  G.  Squiers  in  Peru,  and  the  curious 
photographs  of  ancient  temples,  dolmens,  etc, 
which  he  has  brought  back,  have  renewed  some  old 
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theories  as  to  a  connection  in' origin  between  the 
earliest  inhabitants  of  America  and  those  ot  the 
oriental  countries. 

For  many  years  past,  observations  on  the  pre¬ 
valent  winds  iind  weather  have  been  made  in  all 
parts  of  the  sea,  and  much  information  useful  to 
mariners  has  thereb}'  been  gained.  A  large  mass 
of  these  observations  accumul-^ted  at  the  Admiralty 
is  now  turned  to  profit  by  the  publication  of 
large  charts  of  the  whole  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
north  and  south,  with  indications  of  the  prevalent 
winds  and  weather  in  every  part  thereof  visited 
by  ships.  These  indications  are  so  clear,  that  a 
captain  may  look  at  his  course  before  he  starts, 
and  see  what  kind  of  weather,  what  direction  of 
wind,  and  what  currents  he  is  likely  to  meet  with 
in  every  latitude.  Of  course  he  will  choose  such 
as  will  give  him  the  speediest  voyage,  and  in  this 
way  the  dangers  of  the  seas  may  be  lessened, 
while  commerce  gains  an  advantage.  The  charts 
are  five  in  number,  four  being  fur  the  wind  and 
*  weather  of  the  year,  and  one  representing  the  cur¬ 
rents.  They  are  described  as  Pilot  Charts  for  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  and  are  to  be  followed  by  others 
containing  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  Indian  Ocean. 
To  meteorologists  and  other  scientific  inquirers, 
they  would  prove  highly  instructive;  while  to 
seamen,  we  should  think,  they  must  be  indis¬ 
pensable. 

Agassiz,  who,  as  you  know,  has  become  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States,  has  had  the  Cuvierian  prize 
awarded  to  him  for  his  great  work  on  fossil  fishes 
— an  honor  approve!  by  every  lover  of  science. 
This  distinguished  writer  says,  in  his  latest  publi¬ 
cations  on  fossil  zoology,  that  the  number  of  fossil 
fishes  distributed  over  the  globe  is  more  than 
26,000  species;  of  mammifera,  over  8000;  reptiles, 
over  4000;  shells,  more  than  40,000;  numbers 
which  greatly  exceed  all  former  calculation.  Of 
other  American  items,  there  is  one  worthy  the 
notice  of  apiarians:  some  emigrants  who  sailed 
from  Boston  wished  to  convey  a  hive  of  bees  to 
the  Sandwich  Islands,  where  the  industrious  insects 
have  not  as  yet  been  introduced ;  all  went  well 
until  the  vessel  reached  the  tropics,  and  there  the 
heat  was  so  great  as  to  melt  the  wax  of  the  combs, 
and  consequently  to  destroy  the  bees. 

Motions  of  the  Stars. — Among  the  stars,  some 
are  moving  directly  towards  the  earth,  others  are 
travelling  directly  away  from  us;  but  their  dis¬ 
tance  is  so  great  that  thousands  of  years  must 
elapse  before  we  can  detect  any  change  in  their 
position  by  the  telescope.  The  determination  of 
this  fact  has  long  been  a  question  among  astrono¬ 
mers,  but  now  it  has  been  accomplished  by  means 
of  the  spectroscope;  and  we  make  it  known  as  a 
most  important  astronomical  discovery.  Mr. 
Huggins,  F.R.S.,  whose  spectroscopic  investiga¬ 
tions  of  stars  and  nebuise  are  well  known,  is  ab  e 
to  determine  with  his  instrument  whether  a  star 
approaches  or  recedes.  In  the  former  case,  the 
waves  of  light  which  come  to  us  from  the  star 
appear  somewhat  shortened;  in  the  other  case, 
they  appear  lengthened.  As  a  familiar  illustration, 
when  a  boat  is  rowed  against  the  wind,  the  ripples 
seem  shorter  to  a  person  sitting  in  the  boat,  and 
longer  when  in  the  contrary  direction.  So  with 
the  waves  of  light ;  by  the  difference  in  the  re- 
frangibilitj  of  the  light  from  the  star,  Mr.  Huggins 
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is  enabled  to  determine  whether  the  star  is  going 
or  coming;  and  he  has  made  known  two  interesting 
facts.  One  is,  that  the  motion  (if  any)  of  the  ne 
bulse,  whether  from  or  towards  the  earth,  is  too 
slow  to  be  detected  by  the  spectroscope ;  and  that 
Sirius,  one  of  the  brightest  stars,  is  approaching 
our  solar  system  at  the  rate  of  nearly  thirty  miles 
a  second. 

A  few  interesting  foots,  in  which  mercury  plays 
a  remarkable  part  are  worth  mention.  Certain 
Dutch  chemists  discovered  that  plants  cannot  live 
in  an  atmosphere  which  contains  vapor  of 
mercury.  Buussingault,  of  Paris,  found  that  this 
noxious  effect  could  be  neutralized  by  introducing 
sulphur  into  the  atmosphere;  and  further,  that 
sulphur,  when  exposed  to  vapor  of  mercury, 
takes  on  a  coat  which  resembles  iron,  and  does 
not  easily  rub  off,  or  soil  the  fingers.  This  coat  is 
sulphuret  of  mercury.  Here,  therefore,  is  a  sug¬ 
gestion  which  may  be  turned  to  account  by  enter¬ 
prising  artists.  Let  them  melt  sulphur,  and  cast 
it  into  statuettes,  friezes,  mouldings,  flowers,  and 
so  forth,  expose  them  to  vapor  of  mercury,  and 
they  will  obtain  a  number  of  articles  all  wearing  a 
metallic  appearance,  which  may  be  found  useful 
for  ornamental  purposes.  The  French  chemist, 
taking  a  wide  view  of  the  subject,  asks,  whether 
sulphur,  which  is  at  times  found  in  the  atmosphere 
may  not  play  an  important  part  in  neutralizing 
the  efiects  of  noisome  vapors,  or  the  deleterious 
miasm  which  rises  from  marshes  and  the  banks 
of  rivers  in  hot  countries.  And  may  we  not  ask, 
whether  it  will  ever  be  found  possible  to  stay  the 
progress  of  an  epidemic  by  fiuoding  the  atmos- 
piiere  with  fumes  of  sulphur  ? 

So  much  success  attended  the  Ordnance  Survey 
of  Jerusalem  and  other  parts  of  the  Holy  Land, 
that  a  lively  desire  had  been  felt  to  extend  it  to 
other  regions  comprised  in  what  is  known  as  Sa¬ 
cred  Geography.  Many  persons  will  be  interested 
in  the  fact,  that  a  party  of  Royal  Engineers  have 
been  sent  out  under  proper  officers  to  make  a  sur¬ 
vey  of  the  Sinai  Peninsula,  of  which  at  prcBcnt 
there  exists  even  no  trustworthy  map.  The  hill- 
country  will  be  included  with  its  rocky  defiles 
and  scorched  valleys  ;  aud  when  all  the  materials 
are  collected,  models  in  relief  will  bo  made,  simi¬ 
lar  to  the  plaster  models  of  Jerusalem  wluch  ex¬ 
cited  so  much  attention  when  exhibited  last  sea¬ 
son  in  London — and  with  them  students  will  be 
able  to  study  the  topography  of  that  country,  aud 
perhaps  clear  up  disput^  points.  The  ancient 
inscriptions  carved  on  the  rocks  will  bo  copied, 
photographs  will  be  taken  of  prominent  places,  and 
collections  made  of  the  botany,  geology,  and  natu¬ 
ral  history  of  (to  use  the  scriptural  term)  the 
Wilderness.  The  last  mail  brought  news  that  the 
party  had  arrived  at  Suez,  so  that  the  survey  is 
now  actually  begun. 

A  method  apparently  effectual,  for  the  ventila¬ 
tion  of  mines  by  means  of  a  fan,  has  been  tried  in 
one  of  the  coal-mines  near  Dudley.  The  fan, 
nearly  seventeen  feet  in  diameter,  and  driven  by 
a  steam-engine,  is  connected  with  the  top  of  the 
upcast  shall  by  a  fuunel,  and  according  to  its  rate 
of  movement  occasions  a  more  or  less  rapid  cur¬ 
rent  of  air  throughout  the  whole  of  the  mine. 
From  thirty  thousand  to  sixty  thousand  cubic  feet 
of  air  can  be  drawn  off  in  a  minute,  the  place  of 
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which  must  of  course  be  supplied  by  a  corre- 
I  spending  rush  of  fresh  air  down  the  downcast 
shaft,  whence  it  flows  through  every  opening  to 
the  remotest  workings.  With  such  a  fan  as  this 
whirling  at  the  mouth  of  every  mine,  it  would 
seem  impossible  that  explosions  should  occur,  for 
the  fiery  gas  would  be  diluted  and  drawn  off  be 
fore  it  had  time  to  explode. 

^That  tremendous  explosive  material,  nitroglyce¬ 
rine,  is  now  rendered  harmless  by  mixing  it  with 
powdered  silica  to  about  the  consistence  of  ordi¬ 
nary  clay.  It  can  then  be  carried  about,  or  sub¬ 
jected  to  blows  or  presiure,  with  safety,  but  is  as 
efficacious  as  ever  when  required  for  blasting.  To 
take  an  instance  :  A  block  of  wrought  iron,  nearly 
*  a  cubic  foot  square,  having  a  hole  through  it  of 
one  inch  diameter,  was  charged  with  six  ounces  of 
dynamite,  as  the  mixture  is  called.  There  was  no 
plugging  ;  the  dynamite  was  simply  inserted  in 
the  hole,  and  was  fired  by  a  fuse.  The  block  of 
iron  was  rent  in  two,  and  each  portion  blown  to 
a  considerable  distance.  Henceforth,  tunnelling 
should  be  less  tedious  than  at  present,  for  dyna¬ 
mite  has  tenfold  the  blasting  effect  of  gunpowder. 

Dr.  Dupre,  lecturer  on  chemistry  at  Westmin¬ 
ster  Hospital,  states  in  a  paper  on  Wine  recently 
published  that  pure  natural  wine  may  be  consid¬ 
ered  to  have  arrived  at  maturity  at  the  end  of 
from  five  to  twelve  years.  In  that  time,  he  re¬ 
marks,  the  slow  chemical  changes  which  bottled 
wine  undergoes  will  have  produced  their  best 
efiect ;  and  after  that,  "  the  wine  no  longer  im¬ 
proves  by  keeping,  except  to  the  taste  of  a  few 
would-be  connoisseurs.”  But  there  are  exceptions 
to  this  rule— namely,  wines  unusually  rich  in 
quality,  and  those  which  are  “  fortified  ”  by  alco¬ 
hol.  Such  wines  continue  to  improve  up  to  the 
end  of  fifteen  years. 


VARIETIES. 

A  Drunkard  on  Fire. — Dr.  Nott,  in  his  Lectures, 
gives  the  following  account  of  a  man  about  twenty- 
five  years  of  age : 

“  lie  had  been  an  habitual  drinker  for  many 
years.  I  saw  him  about  nine  o’clock  in  the 
evening  on  which  it  happened ;  but  then  he  was 
as  full  as  usual — not  drunk,  but  full  of  liquor. 
About  eleven  o’clock  the  same  evening  I  was 
called  to  see  him.  I  found  him  literally  roasted 
from  the  crown  of  his  head  to  the  soles  of  his 
feet  I  He  was  found  in  a  blacksmith’s  shop. 

The  owner  all  of  a  sudden  discovered  an  exten¬ 
sive  light  in  his  shop,  as  though  the  whole  build¬ 
ing  was  in  one  general  flame.  He  ran  with  great 
precipitancy,  and  on  throwing  open  the  door, 
discovered  a  man  standing  erect  in  the  midst  of  a 
widely  extended  silver-colored  flame,  bearing,  as 
he  described  it,  exactly  the  appearance  of  the 
wick  of  a  burning  candle  in  the  midst  of  its  own 
flame.  He  seized  him  (the  drunkard)  by  the 
shoulder,  jerked  him  to  the  door,  upon  which 
the  flame  was  instantly  extinguished.  There  was 
no  tiro  in  the  shop,  neither  was  there  a  possi¬ 
bility  of  any  fire  having  been  communicated  to 
him  from  any  external  source.  It  was  purely  a 
case  of  spontaneous  ignition.  A  general  slough- 
jog  soon  came  on,  and  his  flesh  was  consumed 


or  removed  in  the  dressing,  leaving  the  bones  and 
a  few  of  the  larger  blood-vessels ;  the  blood  nev¬ 
ertheless  rallied  round  the  heart  and  maintained 
the  vital  spark  until  the  thirteenth  day,  when  he 
died,  not  only  the  most  loathsome,  ill-featured 
picture  that  was  ever  presented  to  human  view ; 
but  his  shrieks,  his  groans,  and  his  lamentations 
also  were  enough  to  rend  a  heart  of  adamant  He 
complained  of  no  pain  of  body ;  his  flesh  was  gone. 
He  said  he  was  suffering  the  torments  of  hell — 
that  he  was  just  upon  the  threshold,  and  would 
soon  enter  its  dismal  caverns  ;  and  in  this  frame 
of  mind  he  gave  up  the  ghost.  Oh  I  the  death  of 
a  drunkard  I  Well  may  it  be  said  to  beggar  all 
description  I  I  have  seen  other  drunka^s  die, 
but  never  in  a  manner  so  awful  and  affecting.” 

Conventional  “  Mourning." — ^The  addition  of  so 
many  inches  of  crape  for  every  degree  of  affi¬ 
nity  is  irritatingly  absurd.  Apart  from  this,  crape 
itself  is  a  peculiarly  bad  material  for  the  purpose, 
from  its  expensiveness  and  its  liability  to  injury 
from  every  drop  of  rain.  The  too  common  addi¬ 
tion  of  quantities  of  jet  ornaments,  or  still  worse,  of 
black  flowers  and  other  dismal  translations  of 
finery  into  funereal  trappings,  is  both  lugubrious 
and  ill-timed,  and  nobody  can  think  the  result 
really  beautifuL  To  lay  aside  one’s  ornaments  is 
the  natural  symbol  of  grief,  and  a  relief  when  the 
feeling  is  reaL  The  French*  plan  of  signifying 
“  depth  ”  of  mourning  by  increasing  the  degree 
of  plainness  of  the  simple  black  dress,  and  by  the 
absence  of  ornaments  and  trimming,  seems  to  me 
much  the  most  reasonable  and  appropriate.  The 
period  of  wearing  mourning  is  considerably 
shorter  than  ours.  I  believe  they  never  wear 
crape  at  all,  and  I  cannot  see  how  any  one,  living 
or  dead,  is  the  worse  for  it.  The  free  use  of  white 
in  all  cases  of  mourning,  however  deep,  would 
also  be  a  great  gain.  In  hot  weather  to  condemn 
mourners  to  the  use  of  heavy  black  clothes  is  a 
mild  form  of  suttee,  and  should,  in  common  char¬ 
ity,  be  abolished. — Cornhill  Magazine. 

An  indefatigable  French  statistician  has  calcula¬ 
ted  that  if  the  cash  assets  of  the  Bank  of  Franco, 
one  and  a  quarter  billion  francs,  were  all  in 
1,000  fr.  notes,  they  would  weigh  over  800  kUo- 
grammes,  and  would  require  twenty-seven  strong 
men  to  carry  them  away.  In  gold  this  amount 
w'ould  load  heavily  more  than  five  thousand  men. 

Writing  is  a  curious  art  as  practised  by  the 
Hindoos.  They  may  be  often  seen  walking  along 
their  native  streets  writing  a  letter.  An  iron 
stile  and  a  palm  leaf  are  the  implements.  In  wri¬ 
ting  neither  chair  nor  table  is  needed,  the  leaf  be¬ 
ing  supported  on  the  middle  finger  of  the  loft  hand 
and  kept  steady  with  the  thumb  and  forefinger. 
The  right  hand  does  not,  as  with  us,  move  along  the 
surface,  but  after  finishing  a  few  words,  the  wri¬ 
ter  fixes  the  point  of  the  iron  in  the  last  letter, 
and  pushes  the  leaf  from  right  to  left,  so  that  he 
may  finish  the  lino.  The  characters  are  rendered 
legible  by  besmearing  the  leaf  with  ink  like  fluid. 
A  letter  is  generally  finished  on  a  single  leaf, 
which  is  then  inclosed  in  a  second,  whereupon 
is  the  address. 

A  correspondent  in  Berlin  mentions  that  pro¬ 
posals  have  just  been  published  there  for  the  for- 
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nation  of  a  company  to  lay  down  a  new  telegraph 
line  between  Europe  and  America,  to  be  call^  the 
International  People's  Cable.  One  pert  of  the 
arrangement  is,  that  the  subscribers  are  to  receive 
bonds  which  will  be  accepted  in  payment  for  the 
transmission  of  messages  when  the  line  is  in  work¬ 
ing  order. 

The  Montpensiers. — The  Duke  and  Duchess  de 
Montpensier  have  published  a  formal  protest  against 
their  expulsion  from  Spain,  which  is  said  to  have 
afifected  the  Queen  exceedingly.  We  can  quite 
believe  it.  Though  decorously  worded,  it  is  an 
unmistakable  declaration  of  war  to  the  knife 
against  the  authors  of  the  expulsion.  The  writers 
neither  deny  nor  admit  complicity  in  any  intrigues, 
but  say  that  if  they  were  called  on  for  defence 
the  would  reply,  “  If  unhappy  Spain  is  now  pass¬ 
ing  through  a  crisis  which  we  deplore  from  our 
hearts,  we  have  not  produced  it.  The  origin, 
whatever  it  may  be,  of  these  lamentable  agitations 
which  are  made  the  pretext  for  condemning  us 
must  be  sought  for  elsewhere."  The  expulsion  is 
called  “  an  extra-legal  act,  contrary  to  the  funda¬ 
mental  law  of  Spain  and  all  principles  of  natural 
justice,”  and  Queen  Isabella  is  warned  that  “  the 
ties  of  family  must  be  forgotten  in  the  arbitrary 
conduct  which  sends  us  into  exile  without  even  an 
indirect  warning."  It  is  characteristic  of  both 
parties  that  the  ofiBcials  at  Cadiz  received  orders 
not  to  salute  the  Villa  de  Madrid,  in  which  the 
Duke  and  Duchess  were  embarked,  though  the 
vessel  bore  the  Royal  flag,  and  that  the  illustrious 
victims  mentioned  this  petty  insult  as  an  injury 
almost  as  great  as  exile.  ^  James  II.  included 
in  a  list  of  leaders  not  to  be  pardoned  some  fisher¬ 
men  who  had  searched  him  by  mistake.  It  is 
stated  that  many  Spanish  Generals,  General  Pezu- 
ela  among  them,  are  resigning,  either  indignant  at 
the  banishment  of  their  comrades,  or  at  the  doubts 
of  the  Army  expressed  in  a  recent  circular  to  the 
Captains-G  eneral. 

WtlUngton'a  Criticitm  on  Napoleon  in  Rmsia. — 
“  The  habit  of  Napoleon  had  been  to  astonish  and 
deceive  the  world,  and  he  had  come  at  last  to  de¬ 
ceive  himself.  VN  hen  the  future  prospects  of  the 
army  were  discussed  it  appears  that  he  never  con¬ 
templated  a  retrograde  movement  to  a  greater  ex¬ 
tent  than  Smolensk.  At  times  he  looked  to  pass 
the  winter  in  the  southern  provinces  of  the  Rus¬ 
sian  empire,  about  Kalougha,  and  it  appears  that 
he  could  not  bring  his  mind  so  far  to  consider  the 
truth  as  to  calculate  the  relative  strength  of  the 
armies  opposed  to  each  other  upon  his  flanks,  and 
to  asceruin  whether  it  was  such  as  to  enable  him 
ever  to  retreat  from  Russia.  .  .  .  It  is  aston¬ 
ishing  that  Napoleon  did  not  not  attack  his  adver¬ 
sary  previous  to  the  commencement  of  his  retreat, 
and  endeavor  to  remove  him  to  a  greater  distance, 
and  especially  from  the  roads  from  Kalougha  to 
Smolensk.  ...  He  should  have  rendered  his 
army  as  light  as  possible,  and  should  have  de¬ 
stroyed  all  superfluous  baggage.  ...  He 
should  then  have  marched  by  two  or  three  separ¬ 
ate  roads.  By  these  modes  he  might  have  saved 
his  army,  at  least  from  any  military  disaster ;  and 
time,  of  the  gieatest  importance  to  him,  would 
have  been  saved.  .  .  .  He  marched  in  one 
column,  which  extended  the  distance  of  two  or 
three  marches." — Wellington  Despatches  (new  se¬ 
ries). 


ART. 

Boyhood  of  Lincoln. — Mr.  Prang  still  continues 
his  mission  of  elevating  the  tastes  of  the  people 
in  the  field  of  art,  and  we  are  glad  to  see  that  the 
public  is  manifesting  so  liberal  an  appreciation  of 
the  zeal  with  which  he  has  devoted  himself  to  it, 
and  the  fine  taste  and  practical  merit  which  he 
has  evinced. 

The  large  increase  of  his  business  of  late,  and 
the  consequent  need  of  more  room,  has  rendered 
it  necessary  for  him  to  construct  a  new  building ; 
and  this  fact  is  no  less  creditable  to  himself  than 
to  the  people  at  large,  for  it  demonstrates  deci¬ 
sively  that  the  tastes  of  the  masses  have  always 
been  higher  than  the  capacities  of  their  purse. 

Whatever  cavillers  may  say  (and  some  of  their 
sayings  are  undoubtedly  true,  the  difiSculty  being 
that  they  are  inapplicable),  the  substitution  of 
good  chromos  for  the  red,  blue,  and  black  carica¬ 
tures,  the  vile  daubs,  and  cheap  prints  which  have 
hitherto  made  most  parlors  a  travestie  on  art,  can¬ 
not  but  be  considered  a  great  step  in  advance  and 
a  bright  promise  for  the  future. 

W  e  have  had  the  opportunity  recently  of  making 
a  careful  comparison,  and  we  believe  Mr.  Prang’s 
principal  chromos  to  be  fully  equal  to  the  best  im¬ 
ported  specimens  of  European  art,  at  least  in  finish 
and  carefulness  of  treatment. 

The  latest  chroroo  issued  by  Mr.  Prang  is  The 
Boyhood  of  Lincoln,  from  a  painting  by  Eastman 
Johnson.  The  original  has  excited  much  interest, 
and  received  many  favorable  comments  at  the  hands 
of  the  critics,  and  most  of  its  excellences  are  well 
brought  out  in  the  copy.  The  fault  of  both,  and 
it  is  a  very  serious  one,  is  that  the  general  effect 
is  too  sombre.  The  concentration  of  the  firelight 
on  the  solitary  figure  of  the  boy  is  very  happy 
and  eflective,  but  it  scarcely  compensates  for  the 
surrounding  gloom.  The  artistic  excellences  of 
the  p^icture  are  great ;  in  fact,  the  idea  is  perfectly 
carrried  out,  and  the  interior  of  the  hut  is  prob¬ 
ably  the  most  pre-Raphaelite  in  its  faithfulness 
ever  painted ;  but  the  interior  of  a  frontier  log- 
cabin  is  not  in  itself  a  very  poetic  or  artistic  pic¬ 
ture,  and  in  the  endeavor  to  cast  “  kindly  sha¬ 
dows  ”  over  its  roughnesses  the  artist  has  sacri¬ 
ficed  liveliness  and  cheerfulness  of  treatment. 
Apart  from  the  conception,  however,  the  picture, 
in  nearly  all  its  features,  is  excellent.  The  atti¬ 
tude  of  the  boy  in  particular,  leaning  carelessly 
back  against  the  brickw’ork  of  the  fireplace,  wholly 
absorbed  in  a  book,  is  very  good,  and  fully  justifies 
the  opinion  that  Eastman  Johnson  is  one  of  the 
best  figure  painters  among  our  American  artists. 
I  he  apertures  and  crevices  in  the  floor  and  walls, 
the  rough  table  in  the  background,  the  smoothing- 
iron  at  the  fire,  and  the  range  of  pans  and  cooking 
utensils  around  the  room,  are  a  faithful  reproduc¬ 
tion  of  what  we  have  ourself  oflert  seen,  and  tell 
more  than  volumes  of  mere  description  of  the  pri¬ 
vations  and  narrow  opportunities  from  which  Mr. 
Lincoln  rose  to  the  proudest  position  which  a  man 
can  hold. 

Altogether,  The  Boyhood  of  Lincoln  is  one  of 
the  best  chromos  which  Mr.  Prang  has  yet  pro¬ 
duced.  It  is  carefully  and  artistically  finished, 
and  is  the  largest  yet  attempted,  being  16x22 
inches.  We  will  send  a  copy  of  this  chromo  to 
any  one  who  will  send  us  a  club  of  five  subscri¬ 
bers. 
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Tb*  If.  ■  .t.  ,  K.  /!*« 

l)H  A  NEANUUK.* 

Dll.  JoTtA  >  Ac  'U'Si  W^nHKLJi  NjSAf- 
DKJ*,  til  i{rc;.t4>«t  ecclpsinsitical 
t!ie  Chr  Hn  Chilreh  hun  ever  {*0^  v .  i. 
vas  by  a  I^rl^rman  .IfW^  .*  iJ  »** 

;  ■mpi»rf.(  ly  Jew 'mb  was  hii  appear«HS* 
that,  in  p(T**etti  of  London,,ne  wytiki 
Ttrobably  iwve  been  mistaken  for  an 

■  lotbeatnan.  Hi»  short,  spare,  bent 
are;  hooked,  fleshy  nose;  bushy  e)e 
mows;  thick, fcU<k  hair;  larsfe  mouth, 
mofh  chifvki»on«*R,  and  round  chin,  all  bore 
-I  itneSvS  to  hit  nati^aTity;  while  his  lonii- 

ilcd  coat,  8habi»y  brown  bat,  and  un- 
'hiom^«  jack-^Hits  a'ere  quite  in 
v)»inj»  with  hid  otherwise  IsnieUtaJi 
'nttmr.'  IJeverthciess,  there  was  in  hi* 
i*‘a  catm,  a«-.udued,  and  heavenly  fire, 
It  spiA-  ■  diviner  thoughts,  noWer 
*j'  i  a  higher  world  than  that 
•h  which  •••  ■  .  ge  juajorily  of  his  kius- 

■  'll  fire  ul)H-  T.ooking  more  close. 

A  sympatl'.. '  hserver  could  not  but 

Nci'Tifii'r’s  tVt  I  vols.  Ootha:  F.  A. 

'  (2  I  Aui.  .  •  ■  t.der.  Ein  lleitr.ijr  zu 

•r  Cii.»r;ioicr!.sUk.  v  '  '  OlloKiabbe.'  IIuiu* 

SiKiss. —  V'o!  ’  '  Vi>  1. 


I*  v4  th.t  h,j  .  !  nr  comedy  form  and 

dress, 

.  •» 

’  -  •  iv-  ffliid' wlilau," 

f  to4rt%?ian  spirit  can '  dwell 

•  <•-  liihottt  jwvrAadihg  the'^east 

j  .<»iming  pTtorior  and  rendering  it 
'  ijmparent  as  crtstal  to  kindred  eyes. 

Neander  w-a*  bom  at  Gbttmgeiv  on 
"I'p  17th  of  January,  1780,*  TBs  father, 
Emanuel  Mendel,  was  a  broker,. aiid,  by 
all  accounts,  a  man  of  no  very  IngR  wm- 
ciple.  In  his  later  years,  he  is  dcatAribcd 
as  a  atout,  clumsy,  ill-fevored  j»r^  '=0,  with 
vtirV  bushy  eyebrows,  a  stealthy  look, 
aud  vatber  warse  manwHW.  Th-mji^  he 
'■•mtinued  true  to  his  ludaists*.  ho  was 

Tiistomed  to  b-M-t,  of  h»*  c.«^icbrated 
^‘hristian  son,  and  look  pleasure  in 

*  For  roki  V  JotMk  mo  we  ero  itf 

debted  to  »  •>  'rtk-kw  ‘  ilageubacn  mim 

'.4  Siiidien  u.  Kn 

for  Is-  1,  i  U>  -•  ‘  ■  '.j  Dr.  UhlbiWo.  of  U  > 

over,  •'  io  A.  I  •JiengeiP'hk’lK,  _ 

iK-ui"  :  I>«r'  ^  io  Domer'‘ 

d*p  -  '  r  1867.  We  are  .‘■-.f 

that  no  t  i.graphy  of  NeaD4"  *  •  « 

publish.  papers,  we  believp  in  the 

posaeaf.!  .  .  -  l>r.  .'v-hneider,  o'"  .iJ. 


